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courao, wo are talking about Washington and Oregon. That is ^our 
Mexican import situation. That is a battle that has seen these smaUer 
Ijrowera go out of the industry. • ' ' i . ^ 

We are different in the State of Washington from the standpomt 
that we have a few larger strawberrj- grgwcra, whereas jn Oregon you 
have more growers of a«Smaller nature. We have Only a few and they 
have LargSr i\creage on the average than Oregon. They have gone out 
of business because production costs colitinue to .rise ahd yet we are 
closed at the sales end because Mexican strawberries are coming mto 
the country and ure selling at T or 8 cents less a pound thm what wo 
can produce them for. ' w • " 

So wo are getting caught) in the middle on this thing. We are bemg 
deprived of tlfb people to harvest the crops. We do not have the people 
to come in and there is not mechanical ability to come in and take 
over for them such as there is in raspberries. Wp are squeezed on the 
other end in the fact that we can't market our product, and wo go to 
the Cost of Living. Council and .they J^ay, "We cannot put a ban on 
imports from Mexico because t|iat is inflationary." 
^ Where do we go from hero? Wo do not feel there is a problem up 
there. We feel an injustice ^was made and it is not your problem this 
law was passed, it is our problem we didn't get to you and soy, Hey, 
wait a minute, this doesn't Oxist up here." So we accept some of the 
responsibility. J - * ^, ^ 

Anyway,, in summary, I feel that Ahere are no statistics, that can 
prove that the children are being abused in the Northwest and we 
certainly should'take every step to amend tliis law. 

Tlyank you. . . ,i t 

[The prepared statemenrof Mv. Garbetg follows : J 
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FRIDAY, DECEMBER 6, 1974 

^ » 

U.S.Sena^te, 
Subcommittee on Labor, ^ 
OF TiiE Committer on Labor and Public Welfare, 
' . . .^V. Portland^ Oreg, 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9 (j,m., in the Cere- 
monial Courtroom' of the Pionj^- Courthouse, Senator William D. 
Hathaway (presiding pro tempwe). , 

Present : oenator Hathaway. * 

Also present: Senator Packwpod and Representative Green. 
Senator Hathaway. The subcommittee on Labor of the Senate 
Committee pii Labor and Public Welfare will now come to order. 

The heariri^^s which are about to start and will last for the balance 
of the day are concerned with tlie employijaent of children in agricul- 
tural pursuits. The legislative process is not a staUc one but rather a 
continuous means for explDrii^ the dimensions of and possible solu- 
tions for today's problems. It is thi^ function of contihuous explora- 
tion which today\ hearii^g of the Senate Subcomn;iittee on .Labor 
intends to serve. ' f « - - , . 

Some 36 years ago Congress took a decisive step by banning the 
use of child labor in industry. This move was taken in recognition of • 
a documented history of shameful abuse gjjEfd exploitation which had 
become all too commonplace in the factories of our Nation's cities^ 
However, the Fair Labor Standards Act^of 1938 continued to permit 
€hiid Jabov in agriculture, despite evidehce which indicated the exist- 
ence or much or the same kind of abuse and exploitation which had 
been prevalent in manufacturing and industrial circles* 

For more than 10 years now^Jboth houses of Congress have probed 
the area'of child labor in agriculture. Tha findings have shown that, 
as ji general proposition, such employment is, on balance, detrimental 
to tihose involved. : 

The* Senate Labor Cojnmittee spoke on this subject most recently 
in I its report accompanying the 1974 amendments to the fair Labor 
Suanda^ds Act. The committee concluded that in general child labor 
in/ agriculture was physically and mentally detrimental to the health 
and'j Well-being of participatnig^children, acling as a social depressant, 
stuiiting their intellectual growth and capacity, and resulting in eco- 
ijfomic exploitation negatively affecting the local adult wage rate. 

Thi^ year Congress adopted legislation which prohibits the employ- 
lenf in agriculture of all children under the age of 12 except those 
^vorlring on farms owned or operated by their parents or persons 



standing iii pl^iro of i\w\r parents, or wilJi the cqnsent ^^f their parents 
pr persons standing in place of their jjiri'ents on farms effempt from 
the minhnum wage and overtime provisions: of the act by virtue of the 
500 man-day test. In^ both of these exceptions, ^le children must be 
employed outside of school hours in the school district \vhel*e they 
reside. - - \ . 

Children above the age of 11 but below the age of 14 are prohibited 
from employment in agricultjire unless such employnifent occurs out- 
side of school hours in the school district in which they reside t^d 
this enijiloyment is either \vith the consent of their parents or pei*sons 
standing in place of their patents or tliey are employed on the same 
farm as th6ir parents or persons standing in their, place. 

Children age 14 and over afe not pvohibited fyom employment in 
agriculture by the child labor provisions of the act as amended. 

The committee has recently been* urged to consider that there may 
be certain circumstances"'in which the employment of otherwise under- ^ 
age chikhen in agricultural pursuits would not be a detriment to 
Congress' overall intent to protect children from abuse and explqifo- 
tion, and that these circumstances warrant further legislative atten- 
tion. , ' . ' ^ 

Advocates of such a view hatve suggested that the 1974 amendments 
liave created isolated situations of severe economic hardship* wliich 
could be legislatively remedied without any. negative side effects qn 
those children now thought to be protected. 

It is the intention of the subcommittee to. examine the arguiuents 
both pro and con for this position within 4he framework of the three 
premises on which the decision was made to prohibit tlie employment 
of childmn under 12 from agriculture, that is, the physical effects on 
the children, the Social effects on the community, and tliTe economic 
impact ourthe area's wage structures. 

This morning we have for our first witness the distinguished Sena- 
toi^from Oregon, my colleague in the Senate and my very good friend, 
Hon. Robelt Packwood. ' ^ O , 

Bob, welcome to the hearing. You may proceed. 

STATEMENT OF HON. BOB PACKW0OD, A U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 
. , . STAT^^OF OREGON 

Seijator Packwood. Thank you very mu^ Mr. Chairman. 

Wiiat I would like to do is read a por^idn of my statement and put 
the rest of it in the record with' some additional comments. Then, if I 
might join you and sit and listen to some of the witnesses, I would 
appreciatQ^it. 

' Mr. Chamnan, first let ri;ie renew my thajilcs for your willingness 
to come West to examine more closely the role of young Oregonians 
in agriculture, and particularly iJi strawberry and bean picking during* 
the summer months. . * , 

I have found that many of our eastern colleagues have dilficulty 
^ visualizing the real nature of summer strawberry and bean picking 
and c^^nnot in their minds differentiate it from^ their associations 

^ with abusive child labor in the 19th and early 20th centuries. In fact, 
J believe it would be fair to say that the under-12 prohibition stemmed 
from a *genuine concern for the well-being gf our young people. 
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But I dh^e say you would not find so many outspoken opponents of 
the new pi-l^ibition against, children under 12 picking beahs and ber- 
ries if those historical conditions of child labor existed here in Oregon 
today. On the\pntrary, bean and berry picking by our young people 
tbday is truly. aXpositive experience, and also an important factor in 
Oregon's agricultural econoniy. 

The hundreds and hundreds of letters I received from 'angry* and 
disappointed young Oregonians «pon their first Ijj^rning of the ban 
amply attests to th^ value placed on their picking experiences. These 
young people look upon picking as one of their few opportunities to 
earn some spending money. And their parents see it as an important 
first job opportunity which helps teach responsibility and provides 
the sense ot sa'tisf action we all feel from having earned our way. 

Mr. Chairman, I will cbmment in a moment on tjie economic impact 
of the under- 12 ban, but let me first voice my personal conviction that 
questions of economic impact would be meaningless if it could be 
shown that bean and l?^ry picking by youngsters under 12 years old 
were truly a dangerous or abusive practice, or it were related to the 
needs of migrant children. It should be emphasized that we are unani- 
mous in our coiic^rn over the welfare of migrant children, and agree 
that thesft children need and deserve speoial protections. We would 
also concur in the strong belief that all youngsters be protected from 
dangerous or abusive practices in agriculture or elsewhere. 

The remedial legislation which Senator Hatfield and I have spon- 
sored, and similar legislation in the House of Representatives, reflects 
these concerns. Our recommended legislative change, would apply only 
to lo(!;al hand harvest labor, not to migrant children. The legal protec- 
tioh enacted earlier this year would continue to apply in the latter 
instance. And our recommendation WQuld leave in place existing pro- 
* hibitions against children participating in jobs which are dangerous, - 
and would limit the maxijnum period of allowable work to 13 weeks 
per yeat". Parental consent would continue to be required. 

On the question of danger— i#berry or bean picking dangerous? — 
the Oregon Workmen's Compensation Board reports no serious in- 
juries among the 10,000 children, under 12 who worked harvesting 
beans and berries in 1973. The.^ai^ reports only seven minor injuries, 
and even of this infinitesimalnumH^r; several were clearly mot related 
to berry and pean picking (for example, a. bruised back from falling 
off a ladder). Clearly, if bean and berry picking were a hazardous ac- 
tivity, neitl^^r parents nor children would be as anxious as they are 
to pafticipaffe. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, may I take a moment to place the role of yomg 
♦ Oregonians in the perspective of Oregon's agricultural economy. Re-'" 
moval of young Oregoniaps from the opportunity to pick beans and 
berries has a- ripple effect which would more aptly be described as a^ 

First,^the 10,000 to 14,000 young pickers themselves stand to lose 
close to $1 million in summer income. With the additional lost income 
by those over ¥2 who would be foi*ced from the fields (mothers and 
siblings), the totaHost income from picking would approjfimate $11/2 

^"oregon's farmers, who have just recovered from devastating trans- 
portation rail and^ shipping failures, would lose something in the 
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vicinity of 9,000 tons of strawberries alone, and tdgether with Wash- 
ington's farmers, y^ould sacrifice approximately $4 million in lost 



income. 



Jfext the processors. Oregon and Washingtc)|i together have 33 strawr 
berry processing plants, small companies which of course are highly 
dependent upon the pickers and farWs fJr c6ntinuation of their 
operatidris. Thfe current under-12 prohibrHgy would mean the loss of 
about 1,800 jobs in these processing plaints, and a reduced payroll of 
ab9ut $11/2 million. It shou|d be noted here that many of these em- 
ployees—also seasonal tWorlers in many cases — are adults without 
otherwise marketable skills. Without processing jobs, they would in 
many cases be forced to seek lower .paying jobs in picking or elsewhere. 

And what ab^ut the processing plants tliem^elves ? Processing plants 
operate only seasonally, during just a few months of the summer and 
fall. The season begins with strawberries, and there is no substitute 
product. Without strawberries, processing pknts would just not 
operate until later crops come in* Seasonal processing dready carries 
-^-^ heavy burden. That burden would be increased, and importantly, 
sliifted over to other products, and reflected in further increases m 
processed f ood^uffs. And neither the Chairman nor this audience nee" 
not be re'hiinded abDut the meaning of rising food costs. And so the 
ultimate impact falls on the c€insumer, who is already too much over- 
' burdened with the effects of i^inflationary and now recessionary 

'economy. 1 ' i • lu- 

• Mr. ChaiS*man, f ot those who are interested, let me explain how this 
BSlin crept into the law. It is one of those situations where perjiaps you 
lose contact with those most affected. The iinder-12 ban did n(ft ]ust 
jump^full blown initially into the present minimum wage law. It had 
appeared in the 1972 bill in the Senate and that bill failed to f)ass in 
the House. It appeared the next year in the bill lhat passed both the 
Senate and the House and w£^s vetoed by the President and that was 

/ sustained. It finally appeared in the bill that passed the Senate and 
the House and was simed by the Presi(Jent. - 

Three times the bill had a provision to limit work in agriculture to 
those over 12. I received a letter dated March 19, 1973, from Ralph 
Robinson, who was then the President of the Qregon Farm 'Bureau ^ 
Federation, setting forth their objections to the bill we were then con- 

" sideri^. The only recommendation that related to age, and-**I am 
quotii^, was itx) "preserve the opportunity of young persons 12 or 13 
years of age fe seek nonKazardous wqrk on farms with parental con- 
sent when schgol^is not in session." There T^^as no reference whatsoever 
to children lyider 12. * / , • ix i 

So I think most of us in this. delegation assumed that agricultural 

- employers did not have an overwhelming concern with a lin^itation at 
age 12. Frankly, the ones we failed to talk with- were Mie children, the 
ones who wanted to pick. Most of us could recall in our childhood 
experiences picking raspberries*, strawberries, picking beans at 9, 10, 
or 11 years of age. But tHis is a constituency that daesn't vote,, and 
didn't write to us. It was only when"*they were denied the opportunity 
^to do what they had'done historically that the outcry came. And they 
were only denied that oppfftunity aftervthe law had passed. 

I think we^ade a mistake ; I think the law should be changed so 

' that those who are 9, 10, or 11 who want to pick, who Ijave never found 
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it to be a dangerous occupation, who are not exploited and don't have 
to go pick if they don*t want tq, should be allowed. 

I might say pUr* bill emphasizes quite carefully that we are not 
trying to go back to the abuses of having young children, migrant 
children, pick. Tho bill is drafted to apply sblely.ai\d historically to 
• those indigenous children whb are living in Oregon and who are 
permanent residents and would not be a return to the abusive "^ig^ant 
child labor^ractices that we arc so familiilr with. 

So I wouTd urge, iflr. Chairman, that we finish the hearing and get 
this law challged as quicklj^'as possible so by the time the next pickmg 
^season starts — that is aiiytiine from mid-May onward, depending on 
' weather conditions— we have to have the change by that time for 
. picking in late spring and next summer. 

Mr. Chairman, I will jiot takeany more of your time tliis morning, 
except to emphasize that' I believe the Congress ha'S made a very large 
mistake^fl^cventing our youngsters from doing wJiat so many of us 
*here toHHid at their age. It s a tradition, and an economically 
valuabl^H; which I hope we will be able to restore? before the ne^t 
picking seSran. ^ . ^ ' 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Hathaway. Thank you very much. Bob. 
I understand^hat wilTi strawberry picking' th^ra^ no loss of time 
from school. ' - ' ' ( ' 

Senator PACKWOOD.^That is correct. The strawberry season again 
to depends a bit upon the weather but it just about coincides with the end 
of school. 

I wonder^f I might have the letter from the Oregon Farm Bureau 
Federation of March 19, 1973, placed in the record at this point . 
Senator Hathaavat. Yes. It will be placed in the record at this time. 
[The letter referred to follows:] 
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f ^1730 Commtfcial Street S.t. "P.O. Box 2209 
*: .. SALEM, o'i^EGON 9730Q | 
^ ' (503) .581-1486 



March 19, 1973 



iftmorable Bob Packwood t ' 

United St;ate5 Senator 

6327 Mew Senate Office Building""*" 

WashUnaton, D.C. 2Q515 . . • V 

Dear Senator Packwood; • • 

Wc wish to express ^our concern over several bills that have been? lntroduce^[ ^ 
In Congress to Increase the'agrlcultural minimum wage and delete or modify 
the condition* related to cov^age o£ agricultural employment. 

We are In ajccord with and support tl^ policies adopted at the mosjC recent 

annual meetljig of the American Farm Bureau Federation In lioa Angeles ^ stating: 
^ . ' •* • «- '^ 

"Proposals to amen^ the minimum wage, maximum hour, and child ^ 
labor provisions of the Fair Labor Stand^ds Act are expecterf to , 
be- considered by the Congress early In 1^3. 



Some proposed changes would exert upward pressures on costs and 
prices^ ^jicr ease vn employment of. tliose least skilled, adverseJLy 
affect our position In world com/nerce, and Increase deficits In 
Qur international trade and balance of payments. ^ 

In consideration of the revisions In the Act we shall endeavor 
to: (1) Preserve the exemption from overtime Jjfii* .applicable In 
agriculture. (2) Preserve the present" provisions of the Act 
relating to coverage of minimum wages In agriculture. (!^) Pre- 
serve the partial exemptions from overtime now appllc;^le to 
agricultural processing and handling operations. (4) \vold 
adverse <^mpacts on the wage-pricey true ture. employment and 
trade by opposing Increases In ttfflevel of minimum wages. • ^ 
We shall support such moderating proposals as map^e feasible. 
(5) Preserve employment opportunity for young peopike, and the 
elderly or handicapped^ by providing a reduction i^the 
minimum wage otherwise appll'J^rW.e to them. (6) Preserve the 
opportunity of young persong 12 or 13 years of age to seek 
non-hazardous work on farms with parental consent when school 
Is not In session. In most cases the employment of minors 
la socially and Individually desirable. Work experience Is an 
sential part qf the educational process and helps develop 
elf -reliance and self-respect." > ^ 
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tionoEuoXa boo t'acKwuou * ^ 

Pago 2 (* 

We certainly object to the provlslonfl of tho bill approved by the Senate In 
the past seiision. These provlalona T/ould'work a hardship on Orepon farmers; 
eliminate the opportunity for employment of youth,. Kandicanped, retired « 
people and othora who are employed in seasonal Agricultural operations for 
shore peribdn of time, Oregon produces many Specialty crops that require 
high seasonal employment and provisions of a similar Senate bill. If 
approved by ConRress would eliminate tho production of theae crops arid 
oliipinato this opportunity for employment In out^ state. HR 2831, which is y 

' jiaiilar to the proposal approved by tho Kousp in thp past session, would Ire 
much mqro acceg&able to agriculture as its provisions recognize our special 
problem's and lBB.d minimize the effect on historicH^ praetlees of Oregon's 

" agrleultural employment. ' \ * , 

There seems to be great concern b)^ the public over ii\prea|klng costs for^ 
• fpod« Restrictive proviaioAs that will Iner e:\se costs In employment will ^ 
further reduce the food supplies and reault In Increased pricosj particularly 
for a number of Oregon specialty c^^ops. We sincerely hope that you will 
consider tho eqonomic ^effect of eliminating' production here and Increasing 
the imports needed to supplement the food supply. We believe, enactment? 
of Increases and coverages of minimum wage requirements would have the 
following adverse^ eonsequences t 

1. Cause *more unemployment of workers with limited skills and 
qualifications. ' 

2. Increase cost of welfare and related programs. 

,» 3. Make It more difficult Cd avoid cost and price Increases. 

4. Increase our balance of payments and'trade deficit problems. 

5. Increase pressure on the dolldl^.. " y 

Careful consideration of^ these. factors as related to the proposed minimum 
wage l<^islatioh will be appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

Ralph Robinson, "President ^ ! 
OREGON FARM BUREAU FEDERATI(% 
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Senator ILvrnAAVAY. As you mentioned, it is ^ purely volunt^' 
operation on the cliildren'&part and tliey don't h^ve to work ii^W 
don't want and they don'f have to\AVork any particular numbfeHot 
hoiJrs, if thev want to pick 2 or 3 hours and quit and goJiome. J 

Senator Paci^^wood. Most of us, I think^can recall when Ave picked, 
as children. Some of us picked 2 or 3 hours and some of us P\ck^« 
6 or 7 hours. Franklv, I recall some of my classmates didn t like it.^ 
was hot andtvou sweat a lot out in the field and some didn't pick at alH 
But that is iio reason to deny the opportunity to those who want to 
pick simplv because some of them chose not to. ^ ' 

SertJitor TiAtnAAVAY. Is the nature of the picking job diihcult or 
'burdensome physically? - 

< Senator Packavood. No, it is not difficult. If you are picking straAv- 
berries— thev are a low plant— you have to get close to the ground. It 
is not like standing. You are moving along qn the ground. There 4s an 
amazing difference in the rapidity Avith Avhich experienced and inex- 
perieficed pickers can pick. That is why someone Avill say a child 
picked^all day and made $1.50 or $2 Avhile another child aviII make $4 
or $4.3?). Thcre reallv is a talent to picking straAVbei*li^ fast and some 
children pick it up AA^ell and some don't. I think the one^ Avho pick it up 
Avell are the ones that are inclined to stay alloday and pick and those 
that don't try it for 2 or 3 days and decide not to coine back. 
, Senator HATitAAVAY. The children don't use any machinery? ' 

Senator Packavood. No. StraAvberry picking is a hand-pickmg 
operation. They pick and take the berries over to the end of the Ime to 
Avhere the trays are counted. The number of boxes are counted and 
Aveighed. There is no ipachinery ifivoh'ed at all. 

Senator Hattiaan^ay. Thank you verj' much, Robert. We Avelcome 
you to the hearing. ^ ^ 

Senator Packavood. Thank you, Bill. 

Senator HATXiAAA'Ay. TJiank you. • 

At this time Ave will place in the record the statement of Senator 

Mark Hatfield who could not be Avith us today. The statement Avill be 

made part of the record^. 

[The prepared statemtent of Senator Hatfield follows:] 

Pbbpared Statement of Hon. Maiik 0. Hatfield, a U.S. Senator 
From ti^e State of Oregon 

Mr. Chairn^an, I Avould first like^to take this opportunity to thank 
you for holding this day of hearings in Oregon on the Fair Labor 
Standai;ds Amendments of 1074 (FX. 93-259). As you are aware, sec- 
' tion 25 of this law, prohibiting the (Muployment of children under the 
age of 12 in agricultural harvests except under very limited circum- 
stances, has caused great concern among the people of this state. 

They are concerned for good reason. 13ie 'application of section 25 
will imrnediately eliminate temporarjy^ job opportunities for over 5,000 
young OregotuajjeffiB will seriously threaten the economic future of 
certain^»i«S5fr^^ most notafily^trawberries, which have histpri- 
^callylff^ndependent on students of Hll ages for their harvest; and, by 
so threojtening these crops, the law win place in jeopardy the future job 
opportunities of -^ome SSjOOO older pickers, adults and teenagers alike. 



Additionally, thousands of Oregon jof)s in cannery and transportation 
operations are threatened by this actipn of Congress. . . , 

I would like to make clear to the committee the gravity of this situa- 
tion in Oregon, the pressures that the agriculture industry has come 
under in recent years, and also statistical data and personal recollection 
which reflect the conditions under which Oregon children have wprked 
for year's. I am hopeful that, when all the t^vidence has been compiled, 
the committee will understand the need for immediate action to amend 
section 25 of the Fair Labor Standards Amendments of 1974, to 
allow for tfieir participation in healthy and constructive environment. 

After the ban on children working in the fields became known, I re- 
ceived a storm of letters from outraged Oregonians who beKeyed that 
Congress, in imposing the ban, had not taken Oregon's situation into 
account. In a little over a month I received 1,200 letters frOm children, ^ 
educators, and parents. They were accompanied by^ editorial protests, 
and by telephone calls from concerned growers- who saw no recourse 
• but to plow under their crops. . -^^ x 

Many of the letters I received were from children under the age of 
12. I would like to give th6 committee some examples oJ^what these 
young Oregonians had to say. From a young man : 

WUl you please trjr to change the law about strawberry "picking? I don't have 
any other way to make money now. My sister qan't pick strawberries because my 
Dad works and my Mom picks with my sister and I can't stay home alone and 
I can't pick so I don't know what I'm going to do. 

Or another letter, this time from a young -lady : 

I am writing iMut the berry picklngri reaUy think that people 9 and over 
are quite capable of picking berries. I afa in the fifth grade and I -really think 
that we are capable of picking berries. I wanted to save some money for a horse 
because I am a horse lover. I ha^e been a horse loveir ever since I was three. 
Now I amtll. Wen I guess there'rnot much more that I can say except I think 
the people that voted on it are like my mother, there (sic) worry warts! 

These children suddenly found themselves out of work, work that 
gave them a feeling of independence aM self-worth, work that they 
engaged in in ^e'fetimmer for, an average of 3 to 4 weeks. But there 
was another serious factor which resulted from thg elimination of 
these jobs. It was summed up in a telegram sent to me by Governor 
McCall on May 25. The telegram reacj as follows : ^ , 

We urgently request aU possible immediate A«toiUAough legislative and 
administrative channels to aUow chUdren under 12 to'Tftseist tn the berry and 
bean harvest In Oregon. These young people working with their parents or 
brothers o^ sisters are not exploited child labor. Tiiey are local residents who 
are earning spending money and lea-rnlng the value of working whUe helping 
to harvest an important food resource. A|i estimated forty mUllon pounds of 
strawberries grown ou eight thousand a^es could go unharvested in the^ next 
thr^ie weeks If famUles are forbidden to bring their cbUdren to the fields where 
they work. of past crop» have been picked by young people uildcr 14 years 
of age and 10 percent of those under 12. The Impact on the availability of adult 
workers wUl be\Hevefe Jf prohibited trom bringing their children to the fields. 
An economic loss of ton'' nillllon dollars is a real possibility. This loss of food is 
Indefensible. Please exert every effort to obtain an Immediate exemption. 

** As the Governor's telegram indioiated, the detrimental effects of 
this legislation on the Oregon strawberry industi-y, one of the largest 
agricultural harvests in the State, would be parti(«ularly dramatic. 
What I hope to indicate to the committee today is that, not only 
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would* the under 12 ban causc^ serious short-term damage to tlie in- 
dustry, but that,' i{ k»ft uMehan^ed, the law may nignaj the demise of 
the entire strawberry industry in Oregon. 

^ Fortunately, last summer's strawberry harvest was saved by a pre- 
liminary injunction granted by U.S.. district court on June '22, Fol- 
lowing 0^ suit fil'ed by Mr. Larry William Keely, an Oregon straw- 
berry grower, which claimed section 25 of the act to be 
unconstitutional. 

In September, thefourt rulexl that the law was constitntionai But,, 
in its decision, the court. clearly placed the decision on whether the 
law was justified in Oregon's situation, back on the Congress: 

Tlie 1974 amendments may be%mecessarUy broad. Perhaps Congress can tvriie 
more ftexibiliti/ into the act tq exempt fopns of agriculture in which oppressive 
child labor conditions do n'ot exist . But the determination of the particuUii; evUs, 
^conditions and persons to be negulated and^the means to accomplish the protec- 
tion or promo tloif of interstate commerce is iclthiii the cxvtuHive province of 
Con^^rew, noi //ie cowris. (emphasis addedO -* 

ECONOMICS 

Before addressing hiyself to the conditions under which these-' cliil- 
drei|rwork, L want to emphasize, the critical economic importance at- 
tached to the participation of these young Oregonians in^ the 
harvesting of strawberries, and, in additioi\, v^\\y it will be extremely 
difficult, iTlwjt impossible, to rejilace them with other sources of 
available*^ labor. I might indicate at this point'that I use the straw- 
berry industry as an example only becaujje it is the largest amon^f^all 
Oregon berry and pole bean crops economically dependent on the tem- 
porary participation of young. people. To varying degrees similar dif- 
ficulties face other of tlielse^rops, such as raspberries, blueberries and 
pole beans* * ' • 

SJIORT-TERM DISRITPTION 

As Governor McCall's telegram of May Sf) indicated, the immedi- 
ate, economic loss resulting from the under 12 prohibition will be 
severe. In 1973, Oregon's^lepartment of employment .statistics indi- 
cated that over 38,0{H) people participated in Oregon's strawberry 
' arvest. Some 5,800 of theke workers were children under the age of 
2. lihe^se young Oregonians, then, represented IG percent oi^the 
'orkhig force. Were it not for the June decision of the district court 
t<^ grant a temporary injunction, there would have been, at minimum, 
an immediate 10 percent reduction ii^ the labor force. 

What cannot be accun\tely estimated by the employment division, 
however, is the additional loss of workers which would have occurred 
if the \)an had taken ^^ect. . 

Estinmtes varied, but it was widaly assumed by jij^j^^^^^^^^^^^^^^l' 
, officials alike that an additional r).fo IS percent of tliJi^gally elgible 
^working force would have stayed honie. These add)»d Ijumbers ot un- 
employed would be brothers, sisters, or parents who "would not work 
because tbtv proTiibited child" could not accompany thecm to the fields 
To help pick,^ 

The difficulties of this situation are, I think, obvious. If a mother 
chose to go to the fields, leaving her child at home with a full-time 
babysitter, she would by rule of Congress iji another section of Public 
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La\V 93^-259 bo obli<>:o(l to p«,v|tlie baby^ittef the minimum wage', of 
' $2 an llpur. 8l\o would, thcMv^orts mako little, if any profit for her 

^ day's effcrt ill the field. 

Another immediate result (^i the law would be the laying off oL 
significant numbers of cannery workers as well as othei's wliose sea^ 
sonal jobs are depe^ulent on the fnll harvesting of strawberry crops. 
It might also be predicted witji certainty that the under 12 ban would 
cause an -increase in retail pri^'ce to the consumer,' and that thousands 

" of dollars in State taxes would be lost, 
^ This, however, w6uld be only the immediate short-term impact, in 
response to similar economic situations, traditional belief has argued 
tltat recovery from such a labor loss will result, if prices paid to field-' 
workerdf are increased. If suc]li a price increase were suffii^iont enough, 
added workers .would, the argument goes, be drawn into the labor , 
force. This supposedly would compensate, ia the case of Strawber- 
ries, for the 16 to 25 percent void Congress created by passing Public 
Law 93-259^( 

The Kapid increase, in international competition in the- strawberry 
market, hpwever, hplps^in proving this assumption \yrong when ap- 
plied to tlie northwest strawberfy industry. Put simply, an immediate 
iufd''feigniHcant rise in prices paid to harvestei-s is^n economic impossi- 
i)jlity at tliis time, as a study of the international competitive market 
illustrates. 

I MEXICO ' / 

The major single source of competition to Oregon strawberry grow- 
ei^ and processors does not come from inside the„United States, but 
from Mexico. It is primarily this bij|]rgeoning competitive force whichj 
is causing the slow, economic strang|ulation of the Oregon Strawberry 
industry. ^ \ , • 

Oregon deals almost solely in the production of processed (frozen)^ 
strawberries. Tliis has been its tradition for years. Picking -straw-, 
bervies for processing requires less $elective picking than is needed for 
f fresh market produce. This is one; reason why Oregon farmers have 
welcomed the teniporary help of children in this pursuit, and why it 
is one of the few work activities that young Oregonians can engage in. 

In recent years, Mexico has produced increasing amounts of proc- 
essed strawberries, which it,*in turn sTiipped, into the IIS. market- 
place. Its growth within the past decade has been extraordinary. 

In 1064, according to the Department of Commerce, Mexico exported 
3r),3vrnillion pounds of frozen strawberries into the United States. In 
December of that year, ho^fever^ tli^ Bracero Program was terminated. 
This^program had allowed hundreds of thousands of Mexican labprers 
to legally enter the Umted States each year to help harvest fruit and 
vegetable crops in the SouthwesttTnited States. ^ / 
/ The effect of the terinination of this ptogram on the Mexican straw- 
s/berry industry was almost immediate. Spurred by private U.S. invest- 
ments, imports of processed strawberries more than doubled in the 2 
t years, to 73.7 million pounds. The quantum growth of this industry 
^j^ontinued until, by 1973, imports of frozen strawberries alone had 
"reached 116 million pounds. Again I emphasize to the committee' that 
these imports are the major source of competition f(^r Oregon and . 
Washington in U.S. market consumption. . ^ 
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The total estimated U.S. consumption of processed strawberries in' - 
1973 was about 280 million pounds. In less than 10 years, Mexican 
imports increased 330 percent. With the help of private investment 
from this country, Mexico now contupls 41 percent of the U.S. market.- 
In dirg[ct contrast, production of processed 'strawberries in the 
States of Pregon and Washington has dropped in proportion todhe 
rise in competition from Mexico. 

^ In 1973, these twd» Northwest-States produced 64 million pounds of 
processed strawberries.* Oregon produced 64 percent of this amount, 

• or 41 million pounds. In 1964, before Mexican imports began an ex- 
ponential growth pattern, Oregon alone produced 96.6 million pounds, 
or 43 percent of the total national consumption in that year. By 1973, 
Oregon's figure had been reduted to 14 percent. There are varied 
reasons for thi& dramatic reduction in Oregon's strawberry producr 
tion. Higher labor costs, land development, unseasonable weather, ' 
and deterioration of plant conditions m some areas, all contributed 
to this decline. But none a^re more significant than the massive grcjpth 
of Mexican imports. 

How can this enormous growth be explained ? What attracted U.S. 
interest below the border to compete with small growers in the States 
of Oregjon and Washington? An examination of labor cost and other 
economic factors in Mexico explains a great deal. ^ * 

In 1974, accprding to the U.S. Department of Agriculture, the 
average wage paid to-Mexican "^eldworkers was 47.89 pesos per day, 
or just under $4 per day. In 1964, they were paid $2 per day. I^ 1974 
in Oregon, an jiverage picker^earns about $20 per day. Labor costs 
alone for. Oregon growers are, then, five times greater than the labor 
.costs incurred by their largest competitor. 

In addition to cheap labor, investors in the Mexic^an strawberry 
industry pay an extraordinarily, cheap price for sugar. This is a 
critical economic factor in that sugar consists of an estimated 20 to 
25 percent of the tfotal volume per unit of processed strawberries. 
In Mexico, sugar prices are strictly controlled by the govern- 

ment agency known as Union Kacional de Productors ^e Azucar 

(UNPASA). The current price for sugar is 8.4 cents penpound. This 
p^ice reflects a 48 percent increase instituted by that agency in 1970. 
For 12 years prior to that date, the price of sugar was 4.3 cents. 
By contrast, the October price of sugar in the Northwest was 56 

' cents per pound or nearly seven times as srreat as in Mexico. Un forth- , 
nately, this figure is projected to climb still higher in the months ahead.^ 
Oregon strawberry processors indicate that fully half the cost o;^a 
unit of processed^berries is realized iivstifgar costs. 

Abundaift sourcS" of cheap labbr and officially depressed sugar 
prices h^ve combined with other factors to makri Mexico tjae largest 
regionJvJ producer Of processed strawberries in the wopM. Mexican 
pro^cessed strawberry imports currenfl^are acent^les^per pound than ^ 
thbse- produced in Oregon. / . V .P -rr o • ^ 

Oregon growers compete with Mexico, andj with U.b. private 
interests in that country as w^l. The Departipent of Agricultm;e 

' indicates that U.S. private iiiveslments in Mexican agriculture haH, 
acceded $150 million in the period 4964-1974. This figure, however, 
represents on\f a fractiprf of total investments. The JJepartment has 
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no data on investments in the processing, packa^i\g and transpor- 
tation of goods to U.S. cities. ' 

Although the Department of Oommerce indicates that JtotaUG^iS. 
investment in the Mexic9Ln;^trawberry industry is unknown, the extent, 
of it is reflected in a letter^^ent by the president of a large strawberry 
padking association in Mexico, to the U.S, agricultural attache in 
Mexico City. The letter was dated December 30, 1966.^ I quote from 
i^s final paragraph : ^ ^ ' 

before ending, I wish t|) mention that our Government has given every facility 
to aU American compauiOfi who ht^ve come to Mexico, such as Del Monte, H^z, 
General Foods, Nestle, ftjirliifr. Carnation, and mai^f others. There is much 
American capital invest^ in^^ the strawl)erry industry^and any action taken 
against this exportation . . . would greatly hurt not oi^ly the good neighbor 
r^ation and the Alliance for Progress Program, but also the American capital 
invested in this industry of strawberry freezing in Mexico. 

Since this letter was written, Mexico imports have increased 160%. 
The sigriificarice of .this Mexican competition cannot be over- 
eiiiphasized. These imports affect, in the most fundamental way,^any 
consideration about tne ability of Oregon growers to survive an 
immediate 16-25% \ah&c force reduction. They also govern the ability 
of Oregon growers to offer yet higher wages in the hope that older 
• pick^ers would be attracted to the fields. If section 25 is not amended 
to allow for children working under healthy "tind constructive condi- 
tions to again participate in Oregon berry and bean harvests, it becomes 
apparent t^at not only are the children's job opportunities eliminated, 
"But others as well. By prohibiting children under 12 from pa^rticipat- 
ing in the harvests, Congress has dangerously added to the economic 
burdens of small Northwest strawberry growers. As a result gf 
increased Mexican iftiports these burdens were already extreme prior 
to passage of Public Law 93-259v With the added difl&culty of trying 
to replace these children by older persons who, according to a 1967 
Washington State Labor department survey, are reluctant to pick 
even with an economic incentive, Congress will hasten the decline of 
one of the largest a^icultural industries in Oregon. Moreover, this 
decline will occur with little hope of future recovery. In that event, 
^ye are not talking about job loss *f or only 5,500 children, but, poten- 
tially, 38,000 teachers, students and parents w^o^depend on these sum- 
mer harvests for added ft^mily income. We might, also add to this 
figure additional job losses which will surely occur in related 
industries. Such a loss would be intolerable during these inflationary 
times when faitjiilies are struggling^ keep pace with the high c 
of li^OTg. . ^ I . 

♦ ' ' CONDITIOXS OF EMPLOYMENT 

Mr. Chairman, these economic disruptions would have to be endurbd, 
liowevcr.'^if it could be proven that-cniMren-iindeiHthe age of IS are 
inifeed exploited in Oregon's agricultural harV^ts, or that they are 
working under conditions detrimental to their health and well-bein^g. 

I mi,^t first speak t6 this matter from personal experience. I picked 
in the fields of Oregon as a child, usiiig the money I eafned to My 
school clothes 'and to help my parents pay for my educatipi)^ JJ^the 
majority of young? Oregonians who help with the hai'vests^' ]i:md this 
for- a period Of 3. to, 4 weeks. -To this day I consider tljas temporary 
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activity \\ valiuihle and houltliy work experioiico that a eh iltl under 
12 years of age caiF obtain nowhere else. I nii^iflit also add that I con- 
sider a.few weeks of work in the fields durinj^the sunnnor months to 
bo far less dangerous than delivering papers, < days a week, 52 weeks 

, a year, often in early morning hours. Yet there is an exemption for 

. paperboys and girls under the act. - • ^ 

• All those who help ij\,the harv&st, youn^ and old alike, arfe covered 
in ()regon by the Workmen's Compensation Act. The Oregon \Xovk' 
men's Compensation Board reports that, in 197,3, a total of eight 
injuries to chjldren under the age 0f 12. As I indicated earlier, there 
were over 5,000 children under 1^ pai.-ticipating^ in the strawberry 

' haiTest alone. ,Oile of these 8 injuries was fatal. It was suffered by a^ 
10-year old child who was struck by a car' while riding a motorcycle 
on his family's farm. As tlie chairman is aware, the 1974 amendmejtits 
could not liave served to avoid this accident; this ban on young child- 
ren does not apply to young children working'on family-owned farms. 

The other seven injuries were all minor, ranging from cut wrjists 
and a cut hand both coniiu<y from falling on berry crates, t<Va rash that 
one child tteveloi)ed comufg in contact >vith a spray. These seven 
injuries required oiily uinior medical attention^ This short list, of 
'injuries is indicative, I believe, of the safe conditions under which 
these children work. * - 

Ore.qron ^Jtate law i)rohibit^' these children, from participating in 

\ harvests while school is in session. During the sumrtier months of 
harvest, the great uuijority of these young Oregoriians it re brought to 
work iu school buses. Often a chiUrs teacher or pjjireut will supervise 
their work and their transportatioir 'to and from home. The buses 
leave the fields by 2 ox'lock in the afteriWon.~'rhis is done to ^void 
making cliildren^work in the hot afternoon hours, 
s The children are paid the' same rate as adult pickers. I'nlike the 
exploitative conditions which occurred early in this century in the 
factories of the east, the children in Oregon are not paid less than 
o adults, they^are not forced to work long lk)urs near dangerous equips 
ment, and they do not labor year-round, hwl rather, for a few weeks 
in the summer iuxpnths. * 

Mr. (^hairmah, I believe the prohibition of children un(ler^l2 work- 
ing in the fields was primarily horn of congressional concern over the 
plight of migrant families. I shaj'e that concern and in no way feeek 

• *to '^return to the sad traditions of the past— traditions that have seen 
young migrant children traveling {he country with their families year 
round, attend in^school inf requewfly and thus losing all chance to leacf 
productive and nieaniiigful adult lives. I applaud the efforts of Con-^ 
gress to stop this historic abuse of these migratory children, and to 
break the continuing cycle of poverty and neglect that has char- 
acteriml their lives in the past. • 

In legislative language presented |o the..co3|imittee on Jime 7 of this 

^ year, I sought only to accomplish a change in the 1974 amendments 
which will allow the children of permanent residents of my State 
to again help harvest crops in Hie healthy^ind constructive environ- 
ment ^y^lich has characterized Oregon's traditional experience with 
i^s children. Any reasonable and rational eh^pge whiVh will accom- 
plish this ptirpose^will be greatly appreciat(!d*by both me and my 
colleagues in th^ Oregon delegation. 
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It is essential, however, that such change be realized by early 1:975, 
so that growers may plan their harvest for the connng summer. 
Thantv you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hathaway. The next witness is the Honor^ible Vera Katz. 
STATEMENT OF HON. VERA KATZ, OREGON STATE LEGISLATOR 

Mrs. Katz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. • ' 

Senator Hathaway. Do you have a written statement ? 

Mrs. Katz. No. I apologize. We ^ in the interim session now. We 
have no statl* and no secretary ai|d my husband doesn't type. So you ' 
will have to bear with me. / 

Senator Hatijaway. That is quite all right. Go ahead. 

Mrs. Katz. I have some information that I* think shouM go inito 
the record. * ^ 
' My purpose in testifying today is basically twofold. One' is an 
attempt to present the issue of child labor 'in agriculture in Oregon.in 
sonio rational perspective and to share some data that I was* able to 
. uncover and analyze regarding the extent of the problem. 

> Second, I would like to give you a backgi'ound of^Oregon's legisla** 
ive history in tins field. , * ^ 

— ^-^ly own background, I have been itivolved in this work in Oregon 
since 1968 as chairman of a coordinatiiig grojip under Bob Kennedy. 
We researched the field and came up with a docutnent call^^ "The 
Green Ghetto'', with legislative recommendations. I lobbied as a 
citizens*' lobbyist in 1960 and 1971 anjl \\s a member of the legislature 
-in 1973. . . ' 

My knowledge in thevarea is limited. I^represent ^he inn.er city, 
althou^l\.I do represent agricultural ccwistituents. What i^ evident to 
me; whatNvas evidenjrtcbme as a citizens' ^obbyist and currently as a 
legislator in th^^ Oregon, by its policies, administrative procedures, 
u programs, and iiiti<|ir*^i's has almost no Imeanin^ful data on its labor 
force which is empl^-ed in oui' second largest mdustry. Not having 
any information, it folloA\^ that we havii no problems. 
^ The void Js evidenced by significant lack of records, sta^stical in- 
formation on its labor foi-ce, lack of enforcement proq^dljEes, and, 
most of all,*lack cjf legislation.' I am conpnced we have mc^r& releyant 
information bn the Oregon tussock moih^han we do onVthe 56,000 

people employed in harvesting our ci*Ops ^ ^ 

Incidentally, at least in 1969, Oregon was the fifth largest dnployer " 
of migrant lab^r in the Nation. Now, 20 percent of our lal^T foi^e is 
employed in -agriculture. Interestingly enough in 1973— ami I don't 
have all of the figures for 1074 in O'regon— the migrant labor force 
' totaled 1,850 atjji peak period, much higher than in 1970 or 1972. Also 
interestingl^'enough, at least in the last few_ years, as our laHor force, 
total labor force, declined roughly 10 t<l?14 p^cent, we are losing more 
local farm workers than migrants. That is not concentrated so mudx- 
■ in the va^lle^, hut at least it is concentrated in other parts of the State. 
If ^e f^^cus noVspecificaHy on the Willamette Valley and straw- 
berry growH's. we find several rhings : The claim by Plaintiff Kelly in 
" Ketiy versus Brennaiuthat children under 12 represent 30 to 35 percent 
. 6f l^bpr foix^e w^ie claims by the Oregon Agribusiness Council 
that they represent 30 to 35 percent of the labor force." I find fihiat, in 
the data I. have collected in the past week or two, totally inaccurate. 
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The Oregon State Employment Service indicates the figura to be 13 
to 15 percent, or 4,000 to 0,000 children. At Hillsboro where I believe 
Mr. Kelly's farm is located, or at least in the Washington County 
area, we ai^e talking about 1,440 kids or43 percent employed under 12, 
Ypu might be interested in knowing that the total berry force was 
' 31,400 in 1974, : . 

In addition, we find that the number of growers is declining from ^ 
736 in 1971 to 427 in 1974, down to 42 percent. No one knows, not ev«n . 
the United Stt^tes Wage- and Hour Department, how many of these 
grcl^ei-s, meet the 500 man-days test, . ^ ^ 

I hate to ask any further questions on how many of these camps are * 

♦ inspected wliile collecting data on camp inspection, but nobody knows 
who those growers' are^jiobody knows what land of records they k-eep, 
aiid nobody knows it xKey ara enforcing any Federal legislation, 
period.. 

• The acreage is also dropping by 37 percent since 1971, It is down 
.now toj6,179 acres. The number of workers, however, during that same 

Eeriod is slightly increased. But»moi^ significant is the relationship 
etween tho^ acres involved and the number of workers per acre. The 
number of workers per acre has been increasing since 1967, 

I don't know how many of you received the 1973 annual Rural Mah- • 

Eower Report but ,there is a cljart here that shows the relationship 
etween acres and workers. You will note that the Jiumber oi workers 
per acre last y^r was 5.8; 1974 is 5.1, in 1971 it was 2.9 ; 4*2; 3,3; 4.4, 
In 1971 the ratio was 2,9 >vorkers per acre, ' 

I went back to these rural reports, which" is really the only thifig 
that W'e as legislators or citizens have to go back and find some informa- 
tion on our labor force, to see if there were any supply problems for 
hand harvesting crops in general and berries specifically ,^n checking 
the 1971 rural book in Albany, and I quote you, this is \yith a ratio 
of 2,9, "a high .unemployment rate and strong school recruitmeni|^ro- 
grams for seasonal student workers resulted in a generally acwqS^e 
labor supply*" - ^ 

In Albany that year, they had a 1,7 worker ratio' per acre. In 
lebanon they hacl a 5.0, which is natural. Jn McMinnville, "only slight 
shortages, soon resolved by radio an(^<^T¥ ads", and their ratio was 
.3.3, In^Salem^ "excellent Response frcSia school recruitment"; their 
ratio, 9.6, Oregon City, good recruitment, their ratio was 3.2. In 
Hillsboro 1971 was the first year the strawberry harvest has no insur- ^ 
moun table worker shortages. Their ratio was 3,3, 

The ratio went up ,to 4,X in 1972, 5,8 in 1973, and 5,1 in 1974. Th^ 
narrative in those yiears also suggests that there was an adequate 
supply and in "some cases a surplus, in some of the areas we are talk- 
ing about. Where there was a shortage, it was sopn met with local 
TV and radio; ads and a strong recruitment in the schools^ 

Taking this whole mathematical gymnastics one step further, if 
we can project whS^is going to happen in 1975 and 1976, what I c^d 
was"Citiculate the percent of decrease of acreage first anticipated for 
the next couple of Vears and then proj^eted the employment needs for 
a 4.5 ratio andja^O ratio, rather high. The next step was to see how 
mucli less lab^was going to be needed anH then could we eliminate 
that undef-11 age group for the market force. I won't belabor you 
withj^h^ * 
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« It was evident that ^ with a ra4,io of ^.O^we needed another 1,315 chU- 
dren out of that particular age group under 12. For 1976 if you keep 
projecting the drop in acreage, and I did it by comparing the 1973-74 
drop in acretige, the ratio is rather high, since the infoumation I gave 
you a few minutes ago is based on a 2.9. I would venture to say that 
with the high employment rates in the valley in 1974— and I know 
you wanted that data and I will briefly run down 'it^ Washington's 
SSMA area is 6,2 in June of 1974; Lind, 8,0; Yamhill, 9,4; Benton, 
6,9 ; Blaine, 7,9 ; fhe totai State average was 6,2. 
; If we anticipate a decrease of acreage, then the subsequent decrease 

^ in labor needs would, in efffect, eliminate the nae^ of using^ children 
under 12, I think the effect would be minimal and in some cases not 
felt at all, , ; ' 

I would like to' quote a statement from Albany, which is in the 
Willamette Valley, from 1972 : 

fhere waajan adequate supply of seasonal farm workers throughout the 72 
harvest reason. A strong school recruitment program, combined wiux a surplus 
of unemployed industrial workers provided an ample number of harvest workers. 

There wa's a question i^sed in the hearing a couple of weeks ago, 
if tjhe unemployment rate was iiighj would they be able to fill those 
jobs. What I am illustrating here is that at least in the narratives in 
these reports they did. Other data is really not available- to us except 
that we know the unemployment rate was high. , 

After reading" the material, the following inforihation became very 
clear : One, where an attempt was made to recruit workers througn ' 
prearrangement with schools and employment departments and pro- 
viding transportation in areas very hard to get to, np, lasting shortage 
was evident for the years 1969 to 1973, Two, that it is not the lack of 
supply of labor that is the problem but the. lack of demand for it and 
in this particular case the decrease in acreage due to mechanization, 
urbanization, and the lack of housing for migrant workers 'in the 
valley, 

I want to touch for a few minutes on health* There are some ques- 
tions that arise, Whut about the health standar4^in the fields and 
what about our inspections ? I spent 2 days" on the phone with -oup 
Bureau of Labor and Occupational. Health, some* farm workers in 
' Oregon, and the Agriculture Department, and I have a few things 
to report to you. 

Both the Bureau of Labor qjid the Department of Health are re- « 
sponsible for some inspections. In the 1970 report, the Oregon Migrant 
Health Report, it was shown that there were 821 'farm labor camps 
ixi Oregon ; 315 of them f^ed to meet standards.jDf those^ 165 stayed 
open and 42 were never inspected ; 25 percent, then, were in violation 
01 Oregon law, I think that is rather high, but the picJture is far worse ' 
. in 1973 and 1974, 

Our Occupational Safety and Health Act (OSHA) law — ^and I 
stand corrected if I am inaccurate — doesn'^ require inspection of 
caniPs or fieljis nnor to their openina: and because of lack of personnel 
* most of the work is limited to complaintSi The Bureau of Labor in the 
valley did 75 field inspections* and found 23 unsatisfactory and went^ 
back only 7 times. They did 44 camp inspections and found 12 satis- 
, factory and 8 unsatisfactory and 23 didn't operate. 
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Only one inspector in Marion County — again, that is yj the valley — 
is hired by the Bureau of Labor to specifically inspect camps. 

Now the Department of Health recard is far worse than that I 
don't blame tljem, and I<ion't want them to be defensive ; in many cases 
it te not their fault. In the valley in 1974, there were several camps: 
Be-iiton, 2'; inspection, 1; no fine, 3 violations. Clackamas County, 40 
fio]/is and camps, no inspection. In Lane they didn't even Icnow no^v 
many fields ?fnd camps we werg talking about, so there certainly were 
none. Linn, 10* camps, no inspections. ^Marion C(^iuity, 130 camps, 7 
inspections, 1, was OK, 5 weren't open^ yet, 1 was oni of business; 1 
followup, no fine. Washington County, 36 camps, 1 inspection. There 
was no record of Mr. Kelly's camps wli6 hires or claims to hire 500 to 
600 children. There is nothing, at least in pur State records, to see if 
his camp was inspectled teTmeet our .standards, which aren't very high 
in the firgjr place. . 

* la, Yamhill, 23 fields, 8 inspections. You total them and you are 
talking hbout 241 camps in tJiis area with a total of l7 inspections. 
If we tnke a look at the whole State, we are tfilking about SZb camps 
with 200 inspections, one-fourth of the camps. 

The figures speak for themselves. .The fields that our youngsters — 
I don't care if they are local, white, Anglo, rfiiddle-d'ass Chicano^ poor 
Chicano — those fields fe^ey are, employed in are not adequately in- 
spected. In fact, our inspection program as far as T am concerned 
is nonexistent.. I hope if I have anythinfi^ to say^at this next sessiom 
thev wiirbe fimded properly go^hey cari do it acleqWely. ' 
r Now on. pesticides,, . / 

Is it all right if I con tini^g? ^ ^ ' 

Senator HAteA WAY. Go' ahead. 

Mrs! Katz. Oregon has no law directing the usage or the handling 
■ of pesticides, no nvahdatory inspections, no notification of spraying. 
' The-program that we have, which is probably the program .of a lot of^ 
other States, is purely educational, based on good will and a few 

prayers. ' " ^ • • 

It is true in the stra^vberry fields we don't use the'dangerous insecti-' 
cides.'We use fungicides and herbicides. However, most of the r^ular 
tions by the Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) are based on 
adult weight and not on a child's weight. Consequently, we heard testi- 
mony' in the 1971 legislik/ire by chemists at Oregon State University 
that the smalle%the body size, ift many cases, it can tolerate less 
amounts of herbicides anO^ pesticides than the adults. Also the time 
' required before allowing reentry is ba^ed on safe levels for the proces- 
sor ,'*not for those children eating the berries in thej^elds. 

We have no records of aerial spraying. I have seeii lor mysel* in 
traveling from Portland to jSalem pickers^on one side of the^reeA\^ay 
and sprayipg on the other. There is an inioi'esting article m the Org- 
gonian of June 3, -1971, Sunnjirside, Wash., "Pesticide Busts Seventy 
Children." They were standing in the field o'f their sclloql watching 
the spray of the pesticides. I am not saying that was cW)ne int^tion- 
ally, but there are changes-in \veather conditions which/ause the spray; 
to flow over to adjacent fields where there are workers/^ 

I called Nyssa because I heard there was p> report of aerial spraying 
of pesticides in Nyssa. There Were tVo reports where planes were 
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found spray iiif? in one field, the wind changed and the spray went oveV 
to the other field. . ' 

Now,>education, We heard a lot of testimony that strawberry picking 
does not, in fact, interfere with education. I \v6l\\d like to speak a lit- 
tle broader than just strawberry pickers for a second and go back to 
tl^ Willamette Vajley. It may not be regular education, but it does 
jifrect special editcation. 

Migrants in Nyssa, Oreg., which is an area in eastern'' Oregon 
where a lot of migrants have settfed— and there are a lot of migrants 
coming into 'the State or Oregon in that migrant streamy— don't enroll 
in Sejitember, October, and November ditring the onion and potato 
crop harvests. They are in the fields and somehow the laws are never 
mforced. Permanent residents, migrants who have now settled, pull 
back their ki,ds-f or lis long a^j 2 or 3 itionths. * 
^.This came from workersln the NysSa Multi-Service Center, I asked 
them liow many kids they were talking about. 'They said about 200 
and about 100 of them are under 12 years of age. 

Xet's go back in the valley. In the valley we have in eight coimties 
.title IV and title I ijiigrant and disadvantaged educational prograjns. 
Summer programs for corrective education they cull it. What it really 
is, remedial education, Two thousand migrants 4 to 8 years of age are ' 
involved in those summer programs. They need those programs; they 
are far-behind their other classmates. 

As soon as the harvest timchits, 5 to 6 hundred of themjeave school. 
It hurts their educationaUefl'orts; it. also damages the" program tliey 
have for health needs and for nutrition. We have an affiliation with 

medical school wher<r the kids are examined anci their needs are 
taken cEve of. The doctors try to find oiit what the kicts are eating. If 
they are out in the fields and not in school, that followup^vork is 
impossible. * ^ 

I asked them; "What* if the law was in effect. How^any kids do^you 
think would be there, especiaflly^hose over 8?" It was antidpate^ that" 
the total would be 4,000. ' 

Now let's take a look at childreh who live in the area, who don't 
migrate. With title T disadvantaged childi;^n are talking about 
2,000 Anglos, not migrants, white children, or^migrjtrjts who have 
settled in Oregon in the summer program. So that e;r^ tho^h our 
schools in many cases are closed by fhis time— how^^', there is a case 
in the 'narrative here where a eliiirch closed their School to help the 
grower pick the crop, iind I don't think I'll go into that. But I would 
say that, yes, the schools usually are closed by the time the harvest 
season is here, but' the point is that there is another school opportunity 
for these children. ' * 

I am not going' to bore you with summarizing it, I think I made the 
point, bat I would like to make a few points on the legislative history. 
The Fedei'al Labor Standards Act covei-age is^eeded, I think, for 
these reasons I just eiiumei-ated, and most of all to allow ns to pass 
child labor la^'S in Oregon that wo^ild protect the 5-year-old, the 6-, 
7-, 8-,' or 9-year olds on the |arms ajl over the State ^ who are not now 
covered under the Standards Act. 

Senator ilatfield, in all respect, made a statement that the children 
in Oregon have Qot been exploited and that Oregon was the fir^ State 
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^ with labor protective laws. I Ofn not goinff to hf»0^u with tRe fact 
that Oregon is first in a lot of things, you hWe pM^y already heard 
that from our Governor. But i^e Senator did aot ^Te that the ehildreji} 
employed in agriculture were excl|tded from the legislation; Jn fact, 
those working in agriculture, all v0:e excluded.\ \S 

In ^Oregon nO , child under l4 years ©f age fpaytl^ork during the 
sdhodi session. That is basically tlie law, but we, have no^other ^agri- / 
culture! labor laws. When schools are not in session^ a child of any 
age may be employed nip to 10 hours a day, 6 days a^.week, without 
rest periods; may work before 7 itii the mornin|^%nd after 6 p.ni. in 
agriculture, and those hours are^'prohibited for children under 16 in 
most all other occupations. • ' . • ' 

In 1971 we helped sponsor a bill. Senate bill 323, which originally - 
would have prohibited employment, in the State of Oregon ojf children 
under 12 years of age. It. also sets minimum hdurs, rest periods, pro- 
hibited the bonus systeirf, and prohibited younger 'children from enter- 
ing fields where agricultural pesficides were^being stored and wher^ 
theufields wer^ spr^ed. . r i * \ ^ ^ .* ' 

s , WQ comp^jni^ed during tjie J971 session atfd drppped the age from. 
' 12 to' 10 so Senate bill 323: after amendment, would have prohibited 
hiring cHildi^en under 10 irt the SCate of Oregon. .The bill got? out of 
committer. I must make a little'note that the complexion of .thq Stenate 
at that time was somewhat conservative, even, thou^. the Democrats 
controlled it at the tinie. The Senate is a very conservative bMy in 
"bregon ; the House is a little diferent;. L. 1 * 

It got out of committee', 8 rio vQjes were cast out of 30,^it^^ every 
Senator from the Willamette Vajley^xcfept one vpting for it, and non^e 
>)f them were defeated in the following election. There were no strong 
' objections from the Grange; thete were no strong objections from the 
Oregon Farm Bureau, there were no bbiections from the growers. In * 
^act,.the growers came tb me and said, "I^ook, I don't want kids under 
- * 10 in the fields, they hfake a mess of a field, it is t^mu'ch offa probjem^. 
it is a baby-sitting deal for us." Thej^ are a little concerned about^iS, 
although most admitted they don't hire very many under 12. That is 
to some extent the legislative history of the child laljjor law. 
' But the question of 12-year-olds, IL-year-olds, lO^year-olds is really .' 
. not the issue. What we are disctissing is a system' of employment that is 
. not tolerated in any other industry. In Oregon as in any other State 
\ farm/workers have been denied basic beneBts that other workers have 
^^43:^611 for granted for the last 35 years. Oregon has led^the Nation, as 
I said, in fnany areas for many ye^ars. In Oregon agricultural wbrkarS 
paid on a piece-rate basis are no1?coveijed by the mijiimum-Biage. TheSy 
^►are excluded from unemployment compensation and exclude?! from , 
collective bargaining procedures. . 

There are laws that prohibit picketing by those who have not been,| 
employed on farms tdr 6 or more ^ays. ^s late as 1969 the legislature 
refected legislation to provide drinking and hand washing in the fiel(i 
We finally got it in 1^71. And Oregon's workers, whether they are 
locals or miSanta, are not equaljy protected under the law. I would ^ 
-say as a member of the' State governnlent that they are neglected and 
idiscriminated against. , i i -js t • 

I am pleased by your actions, gentlemen, even though, if I was ir 
your place representing the State of Oregon, I would have dropped f*^ 
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age to 10. Tho agri cultural industry in their relationship to the labor 
force 4ias really been singled out Qjid protected even In this State. I 
® think it is not an economic issue but, unfortunately, it has become a 
political issttf^i^or many of my colleagues it 13 a not political issue 
and it is very diflScult for them tq act. I thank you for your actions. 
Federal law in this area would provide an impetus for us in Salem 
' - to build a bod^6f,,fair and equitable S^tate legislation to protect both 
the f arm w5rkef s and the growers and, God knows, the growers need" 
help. 

r would like to add a post script to the cMldre^n-who are sitting here, 
' Maybe that is my political angle coming out, because I don't want 
f to appear'to be all evil. Two days ago at an elementary school in Port- 
land they had a hearing, too. They were discussing minimum wage ^ind 
working conditions and child labor, but the year was 1890. My son ^as 
assignea to argue the industry's position and we had quite a time that 
evenir^. The arguments were very similar, the ones he laid on me, to 
what 1 have heard in the courthouse a couple of weeks ago or at the 
legislature, . 

History proved them wrong and when it /came to a vote in that ele- 
mentary school, civilization and concern for life won overwhelmingly. 
They took another interesting vote, however; they took a vote on this 
issue, dropping tbfe a^ci^tural ag6, prohibiting workers 10 and un- 
der, and the bill won 13 to 8, I asked my son. "How come ?" He said, 
"Well, we heard the ar^ments and," he said, "M^, if somebody can 
be helped to read or write and if a child can be kept a little healthier 
. iind a Httle happier, then we need a law." I said, "That is what it is 
really'^ll about. It is not money far a bike or money for an 18-foof 
swimming pool or t|je fear thflft the government is taking over and 
intervening in our lives— ^sometimes it is — but that respect and re- 
sponsibility for one's self and others doesn't come by worshipping the 
old Protestant work ethic at ages 6, 7, 8, 9^ 10, but fey understanding the^ 
. needs of other children less fortunate than us and by sacrificing some 
of our wants and desires for somebody else, especially' somebody else 
you Have never met," / ^ . 

I thank you, 
^ Senator Hathaway, Thatlk you, Mrs, Katz. 

You mentioned you are' having difficulty getting Bgures from the 
Labor Department. I have in front of me here some veiy detailed fig- 
ures on the Willamette Valley in Oregon, It seems to be a complete 
breakdown, ' 

Mrs, Katz, These fibres, this is from the Department of Employ- 
ment and, as I stated, in the area of employment we have some pretty 
decent figures. Of course the^ are estimated figures but they are pretty 
decent figures and this is what I have used for the information I pre- 
sented here today, 

^ There is some information I wanted that I couldn't lmv<^like how 
n^any under 11 are migrants versiis locals, That*informa^ioii is not 
available. We have how many are migrants total but not bfokeii^oWn 
by age group, I have used that in the "Green Ghetto" report anci the 
figures I have presented today as really the basis of my teStiminy!^ 
Other than this it is a sad scene in Oregon. \ 
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Sehator Hathaway. Yon indicated the mindber of workers used per 
^^-aere ha§ gone up over the years. Does that take into consideration the 
yield p^acre? > . 

Mrs, Kat?., It is possible the fields increased. I do not have that in- 
formati(>n\ 1 guess I was loolcing at the figures and saying', there is 
something funny here. The leveMn ,i*elation to the acreage is higher 
and yeadmgJbfftJk' the shortages, the severe shortages are not there. I 
thinK the f^mer has to do this today because we are living in the kind 
of world we are Uving in today, and he is going to have fo plan ahead 
of tijffle to nmkeqproper commupication plans, to provide the kind of 
harvest help he>^eds and he uses the schools. I have no real objections / 
to that as long as tn^y are Qot under 12 or under 10. 

Senator Hathaway. But if the yield per acre has gone up, it is cor- 
rect you need more workers.' 
" '••Mrg..I?ATz. As I recall, \l hasn't gone up thaf^substantially. 

» S^natof flATliXwitY. Wliy do they neecf more workers ? ^ 

Mrs. Katz. I c\idn't say tlie^ rieeS ittt)re warlijPrS; I said there are 
apparently more workers there t6 pick the crops. Xf I^citlJj^ojn , ^ 
reading the narratives, I am not absolutely sure the- yield has gone ) 
up. I didn't research that point. ^ 

rSenator Hatha way./ You made a point that not many inspections 
wpre carried out What dangers are there to the childr-en atj:he age 
we are tal^ing^ltbout in strawberry picking, the nonmigrants? 

Mrs, K'ATZ. 1 dont care if it is strawberries or beans or whether it 

is local or migrant, they pick in the same camps, and, as I say 

, Senator Hathaway. Well, migrants would be staying overnight; 
The living conditions woyldNnot be relevant to the locals, 

(Mrs. Katz. There are migrants who travel around, 
'^Let me back off. We don't have many* farm labor camps left in 
the valley, A lot of migrants have to f^nd other.housing, so they travel 
from camp to camp. There are also in-settle(i nifgrants. The de- 
finition of migrants is a little loose. They settled in the valley and 
they travel. They are disadvantaged 'y^™??^^®^ because of their 
economic position, they are disadvantaged because of their health 
and nutrition. It is a" different breed of children fhan the white, 
Anglo, middle-cla^s chTrd' that needs to earn some bread for school 
Or tor, a bicycle or whatever he needs. They are still picking in the 
fields, too. ^. 
J The huzards, of those fields that are inspected^ and I"havie been 
in those fields, there are ^everal. Most of them ^deal with drinking 
water and toilet facilities. In many cases they are portable toilets. 
In some cases they were .clogged and dirty. The Bureau of Labor - 
has pictures of toilets in the valley that are rather frightening. Drink- 
. ing water facilities sometimes are not there, sometimes they are not 
adequately kept, so sprays from pesticides or whatever can enter 
into the water supply. We are talking about ^sanitary conditions right 
. now, so that is of some concern. At least it is a concern to nie and it 
should be to every parent. 

Senator Hathaway. Itns to us, too, . 

Wliat other dangers are there ? 

Mrs. Katz. Without inspection of the fields and without knowledge 
of when the fields were sprayed or what kind of sprayiilg conditions 
weTe in Adjacent fields, it is very hard to know what level of residue 

V. ■• • 
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ofvpesticides ajo on tho (lolds or aotimlly" in the grouoid. It is hard 
» to^Reep track of these kids crawling anil eating or doing whatever 
they are doing. 

There are a lot of the/ youngsters who eat their lunch, and this 
test iulony was given to nie by Vincent (rarciii who is a director of a 
clinic, .a lot of the youngsters eat their lunch in ix barn wliere there 
is a. lot of feces^ cow feces. There is a lot of indications of w;orms, 
human intestinal ^yonns,g^hat these children, have. He sees them rib 
the clinic, when they do^i't washjheir hanos. My child packed and he 
- didn't wash his hands. He uses the drinking water. This is not in all 
camps, but this is in a particular.camp. ' 

You' could certainlj^ have inspection, there is no».question about it^ 
and those kinds of sanitary conditions should be inspected. You would 
go and inspect it in industrial places ;^inr a factory you would go in " 
and inspect it, Just because it is out in the fresh air doesn't mean 
^ there is no reason to b^ concerned. ' 

Senator Hathaway. Are y(J(S^ saying if the toilet facilities were 
• ■ adequate and the drinking water was good<you would havp no objec- 
tion to children of the age of 8, 9, and 10 worlang? ' 
^ Mrs. Katz..No, Now we are going to get into a whole other argu- 

ment. C-fejldren are a cheap -labor force traditionally, whether it is 
in Oreg6n, Califarnia, or New ^ork. I think it does lei\^ itself to the * 
economic picture. We have a hjjglv^Tate of unemployment and I ' 
^ maintain, and thiH may be just theory, I don't know, I'm not an ecoiv* 

omist, but if you remove the children from the labor matket, you"*\ 
open up some opportunities, Certainly they are not very great, it is* 
stoop labor, but ,it represents -opportunities for adults to make a 
living. You also are forcing the growers to pay a higher wage, which ' 
meails eventually the consujner is going to pay a higher rate at the^ 
grocery store, but we are pa.:^ing a higher rate anyway, and I would 
like to at least kno\v that some kids are protected ox ate n^t there at 
all. So it has economic implications. 

/ Besides this, it has some other moral implications th^it I stated, 
r* A 'lot of these chilidiijfi need additional help in the public schools. 
Those opportunities, tljanks to you gentlemen, have been made avail-) 
abl^ to them and there is no reason why they shouldn't use them. 

Senator Hathaway. Would you support in Oregon the age limit' 
beinjr^O rather than 12? 

Mrs. Katz. Yes. I hesitate, but yes, and I don't think it is a political • 
copout. I have talked to a lot of farm workers in this area. If the kida. 
are not in the field, family is going to have a hard time making a ' 

■ go of it. They want th^kids out o% the, migrant stream eventually. 
They do not want th^ toMive the same life their parents have lived* , 
" They have trouble vwith 12. The growers, at ledst to some extent, 

: ' ha.vo trouble with 12. They had no trouble with 10 and under after 
this blew^tipLjjast all reason. If your bsrcks are against the wall in the 

I ylinlls of -^Congiyss^jrather than acc^jting. our delegation^ amend- 
ments—I don't Icnowl^Senator HatneW presented one,' but Senator 

I Packwood did-.-I would rather you loweV it to 10 and have a child, 
labor law tMt would not allow anybody to make exceptions for this 
crop or this State than not to have one at all. 

i ^ Seifator;Pk^K\vooD. You keep c^oming back to migrants and camps. 
*We tried to a?aw a Jaw that would not permit abuse of migrant chil- 
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dren. We may not have drawn a proper one. But you don't seem io 
see any harm to the ones you refer to as the iniddle-cla^s, ^^;hite, Anglo- 
Saxons going.out in astrawbe^yQf patcl^ picking. 

Mrs. Katz; I have difficulty writing laws discriminating between 
classes of children. I don't like laws that discriminate against a seg- 
ment of" our society. I like our statutes i[t0 be sqmewhat ^consistent. I 
don't have as much difficulty with that, dssuming that .we had some 
health standards in our camps that were maintained, that we could at 
-least know about, but, as I mentioned to you, we have several "mi- 
'grants''. It ^ not duly the transient migrant who works in farm labor 
camps. We Ivtve other children, and'you can't divide your Chicano and 
your Anmo and your middle class. You cah't say, you caix go and you 
' cafi't. You^can't do it, arid that is really what 1 am concerij^d about. 

I am concerned about eastern Oregon where you have migrants who 
j are settled. If you are going to have a law l^ike that on strawberry 

picking . \ "... 

V Senator PACKwoobti. Then ycru are coming back to criticism of 
Oregon's enforcement its education law. We have migrants who live 
here permanently. . ' 

Mrs. I5atz. I never. thought I would see the day when you and I are 
'going to battle with woijds. . 

Senator Packwoqd. But you are sayinff that Oregon doesn't enforce 
tlieir education laws. JQie migrants, ^although the(y are permanently 
settled so the word "migrant" isn't accurate r 

Mrs.* Katz, Kight. • 

Senator Packwoop. The migrants take their kids out of school, so 
to mc the answer ^s not, therefore, to pass a law that says everybody 
^ Undefi* l| can't pick strawberries. It^seems to me it is up to Oregon to 
^ enforce their school attendancc^awt It seems- you are going about it 
backw^ards. , > • 

Mrs. Katz> As I said, you have ^ poirit on the schools. We aren't ' 
enforcing our laws. I called %e Federal U.S. wage and hour people * 
and told tl^em next summer to please go out and watch the fields, that 
, there are kids ill the fields who are pot suppojged to be in the fields. 
Because tneir inspector is in Boise, Idaho, and not in Oregon, they 
wexe not Imowledgeable of thatrfact. As I said, there are other scliool 
/ and educational opportunities during the summcfr. They were estab- 
/ lished^ not only for migrants but for 'Anglo children, pe6ple living 

here/ t*- i • 

"WBenator J^ackwood. I went to summer school once. Because there ife 
summer school, are you saying that everyone is dither going to summer 

LOol (6r they afe going to do nothing? 
^Mrs. KAtz. No.' They weretestablished to meet the edticational njaeds 
/>i these specific children, title I ancj title IV. You pas^d a law and 
mmded it so we could help raise, the edufcational standards of these 
children. Perhaps they are out of the mainstream 0f O^r society, but 
'they provide , dollars to our society. At some point out theire at least 
they should learn how to read and write, if nothiilff else.'That is why 
they set lip those programs and those are the mas who^'go into the 
fields And pick. If they didn't have to pick an^^if you could cut the 
child/labor force, or at least tha.t small segment, perhaps'' you w,ould 
necessitate an increasex^f wages in agriculture so that tho^e who need 
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extra money or those \Vlio are in the migrant stream can afford to 
make a litt^le more so th«y wouldn't have to send their kids to pick. 
We are talkhig aboutltwo different kids. We are talking about Icids 
hose money gets pooled so they can drink milk or so that somebody 
* cdii drink beer versus a lc|id who i>uys a bicycle or who uses it for school. 

It is not migrants versys locals because we have our own locals ^vho are 
V not in that position. \ou can't pull those out and separate them. 

,1 understand what ybu are trying to get at, but there are dis- 
« . advantaged children living in Or-egon, too. 

- Senator Hathaway. Tjliank yoii. We appreciate your testimony and 
yoiir answers. | ^ - 

\Our next witness is Hbn. Eichard G^oen^er, Chairman, Labor Com- 
mittee, Oregon State Senate. " ' 

STATEMENT OF HON. IRICHAEI) GROENER^ ckAIRMAN, LABOR 
. COMMITTEE, OREGON STATE SE^IrATE 

/ Mr. Groener. Welcoine to Oregon, Senatot. 

With less than^l perciont of the population4n the United States, we 
think it is ^^nderful you would concern yourself with our prQblem, 
which I feel is a real problem here in this state. 

I listened attentiyely to my colleague, Kepresenta^ve Katz, who 
spoke. before me. I feel that if I were raised in New York maybe I 
^ would feel the same as she does about working on the farm. Hpwev^r, 
-v.^ probably the reason I am only a State senator and ncfb a U.S. Senator 
and haven't risen to those lofty heights is because I worked on a farm \ 
. when I was 13 and 14 years of age. I picked berries a^id, of course, 
neither one of you gentlemen have had to do those things and that is 
proba.bly the reason you gresit people are here today. y 

Senator Packwood. I ^oiild like to^ interject here th^tT hope^this . 
is not to conclude the higher you rise in politieal office reflects how 
little w6rk yon do going the ladder. , / . 

• Mr. Groener.. The feelm^iimong many toda^^is the less lyork you ' 
do the more you will achieve. I was taught the ^rder you work the 
i better^liance you have to achieve. -"^X 

Tff)^ tiClk ixboiW (l^ferfrimjjia the period&\wheii my boys 
were picking — one is no^ a senior at Omgoii.,iiii(jUon<ris a senior atT 
' Portland State ^i^'^^' - — " ^.mt^i^w^.i i«i f.^. ..i^^w 




farm, but X 

were because we^ hittt4;o rise at 5 o'clock in the morning and my 
wou'Ul get them b^alo^ and I would drive them to the highway 
tb get tlie bus to g(v^ the ^Kiy farms. They wouldn't miss it. 

I tliiak one of ou*r pi^bWms^totlay, Senator, here in Oregon, as I see 
it, and maybe I am old fji^v^ned and if I am it is because I believe in 
the old-fashioned way of lutid work, but^^I think the problem not 
only with the young people, luMl, li2, I thiiikjt is a good fesson. I 
think they ai'e taught more^vorkiW on the farmtjikn they can learn 
in school. They learn a wiiy of life^nd they^^gp^li^moniBy. 

I think jthe problem today is among oui>y(5uth. We expect a 17- or 
18-yOar-old \;oungstor to find a job in thejsummer and they can't find 
a jbl),the3: are walking the streets. We arelcritical of them for smoking 
l^otf and'drinking and doing things and g^ing into trojible. I think 
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that Congress .and the Oregon legislature should concern themselves 
with finding jobs for the teenagers. Right now undeV the Child Labor 
Acts they are excluded. ^ " • , 

• I recuU years ago I was chairman of the Democratic Central Com- 
mittee in my county and there was one of the meipbers of that com- 

. mittfee who proposed a bill to ^Tmgtlieiuthe child labor laws. In my 
opinion, I think the child labor laws are too.stringent a^the present 
time. I think we should provide- jobs for young "jxeo^e. A teenager is 
not too young to work. i ' . , 

It hag been said by Representative Katz that we passed a similar 
bill in 1971, Senate bill 323,' and it passed only after 'th(? minimum 
age was changed from 12 to If) years of age. The final bill was acc^t- 
able to the community orgTinizlEitions at that time, to the flirm com- 
munity organ izations^tit since 1971 the nature off field labor supply 
has changed. The jrt^ber of migrant workers coming into this state 
is declining. W^ave Carlos Rivera who is here in th^ audience today. 
He is affiliat^with the migrant workers league and he will verify 
this, they haveldeclined here m tlie state, 

y There has been aT shift down iri^piQker ages. Growers have had to , 
turn to younger workers for iel larger part-of^e crew and fewer adults 
are available. ^ 

There is more use of the familj> drive-out where^^ey drive out to' 
the fields, where parents and teenage people will pick if they can 
bring the younger ones. So how will the Oregon legislature handle 
such a proposal in January of 1975— under 12 prohibited ? Und^ lO 
prohibited ? The situation is different now ; younger workers are 
needed more. ' ^ ' 

The theoi:y that this is going to displace adult workers is false.^On 

. ihe contrary, many more jobs are created ip food processing, trans- - 
pjartation, packaging and'so forth if we can harvest these crops. Many 
of these pjckers nOt only come from affluent families but they come 

^ from families whe^e the children are able to buy |heir own clpthek f or 
school. This is very important. For years the fafl^ies in the midljle- 
and lower-income brackets would hope that he coulSlsSave the parents 
some much needed money by buying his own school clothes. 

I would hope. Senator, that at the>ery least Congress would pass 

" legislation , permitting the Department ofiEiabor by administrative 

Wming to waiv^the provisions of this act. * 
^ Thank you. - 

* a Senator Hatha w"^. Th^cnk you very much. Senator. 

Would yCfu go along'wlth the provision to lower the limit from 12 
to 10 in the Federal law ? - 

Mr. Groener, I would, but I would leave it open. I think there are 
instances where an entire family * wants to go^out and pick berries. If 
the family has a T-year-old or 8-year-(5l^, obviously they can't pick 
many, but I wouldn't prohibit them from the fields. You know many 
times these youngsters only pick for two hours. My sons would usually 
pick for 3 or 4 hours and then they would come fn. If it is too hot, they 
would bring them in from the fields. ^ ^' , ' 
C Senator Hathaway. But you would confinfe an exemption. to resi 
idents and not allow migrant children? 
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Mr. Groener; Right. I think if a resident wanted to bring t^is family 
t)ut to pick berries atlpVS or wh^iteveriigp', I wouldn't HSfeit it. 

SeniatorTACKwooD. J have ^xeTouestion^. * ! . 

Senator Hathaway. Thank yo4^erv mtich.* „ 

Mrs. Katz, did you leave those documents ^to which*you|<fcferred for 
the use of the committee?. , \ , 

Mi-s.. Katz. Senator, I can furnish you with copies and the House 
Committee was furnished with copies of all 6f that information, ' 

Senator Hathaway. Thank you. 

Ouf next witness is J^r. Bafael Ciddio,^ Oregon State Chicano 
Concilio. * ' 
' . ' ' ' *. 

liTATEMENT OP RAFAEL PABLO CIDDIO, OREGON STATE CHICANO 

CONCILIO - ' 

^ • / .V ' , ; 

Mr. CiDDid. Thank you, Senator, " : . / 

Senator Hathaway. Mr. Ciddio^ welcome to the hearing. 
' Do you have a printed statement or typed stSttement so we can make 
it a part of the record ? ^ ' * v 

Mr. GiDp^o. Yes, Senator, but, before beginning my testimony, I 
would^like to ask this committee that it assiire^me that no vendetta 
will be'' made against the only effective seasonal farm workers pxo- 
* grams that are active in the State of Oregon againSt OMteano organiza- 
tions. By this I also mean that this- conunittee help |)rotect the 
programs above mentioned from unreasonable audiis,, evaluations, and 
other harassments that this committee knows will jeopardize the 
effectiveness of these programs, afid tjie rationale behind the request 
is the coincidence that aft^r the last congressional hearings on this 
matter^e Valley Migrant League in Salem was burnedi 

I hiPl^my testimony written on that pa"per that still smells like it 
has been burned. ' ^ 

Senator BLa^thaway. You can be assured this committee will ^do 
everything it can to make sure the law is carried out the way it is in- 
tended, with no vendettas. ^ 

Mr.^iDDio. Thank you very much. 

May I first state I am very glad Hon. Vera Katz was here to present 
that element of it and, therefore, I don't have to go into it at all be- 
^ cause of what she said. I could probably mention some particulars of 
Sbme of the information she gave. \ 

Senator HATiiAWA-ig, Fine. ^ 

Mr. CiDDio. May I also at this time state there was a concern in the 
Willamette Valley in reference to the hearings — th^is is no reflection 
on the committed itself-^but I am sure, as I talked to some of the niem- 
bers of yo/ur committee, they are aVare that they are having hearings 
and coming here when the migrant season is not here and that they are 
having hearings in Portland- away from some of the areas where some 
ot the^wage earners we are going to talk about are from. 

S^fxator Hathaway. It is .difficult for tis to hold hearings at^e 
times and places where many people would like to ikve them held. We 
have to hold them thisgp^ekend because Congress is not in session be- 
cause of the Kansas Ciw convention. At other times of the year when 
we are in session, it i^^ray difficult to get away. 
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MnKJiPDioTTluit is what theyi:bld me and I accepted tlie reason. ; 
I can pass out this information now and fHeebabljHave time. ' > 
Senator Hathaway. Mr. Ciddio, at your request or even without 
your request, we have staff available to us, inv^tigative staff, who can* 
be on the site during the harvest periods and report back to us. 
Mis Ciddio, We appreciate that, ( ' - 

Sensrtor Hathaway. I understand yo'u want to qiake this a pai*t o^'f 
the record, this statemeiit you just handed to us? . / , « 
Mr. Ciddio, Yes, , / . 

Senator Hathaway, We wijl make tliis part of the tecord, 
Mr, Ciddio, Also this, ^ , j 

Senator Hathaway, We will have that accompany tfhe record. at the 
conclusion of your testimony. - / 

Mr, Ciddio, In reference to some of the material thoft Vera K atz ivas 
speaking of , the migratory children's program funding for this fiscal 
year for Oregon was $1,898,566,, I^ave those statistjfcs because it was ^ 
said something to the effect that education was not duly for Chicanps 
but* f^' everyone, This4s money commg into the State to Kelp* that 
sifoation, . ' ' . 

/Before this committee and before th& State of Oregon and to the 
particular attention of the congressional: representation of Oregon 
who is in favor of the amendment* if yo'u are looking for wage earner 
statistics on losses that may affect substantially a fpiqfiily's needs> con- 
sider subtracting 3 weeks of your take-home pay ai)id see if it is ti sub-- 
stantial amount to- affect even ^jir f amilv. Even^ to the person who 
may only earn $1,000 a moritli, $750 js a large sutn/arta would dras- 
tically affect that person's econotti^ ; more so to a seasonal iarmworkeil 
or a^oeal^ person who comes from the low-incoike bmcket, a smalt 
amount such as $750 lAay equal one-third of his Annual income, - 

My testimony must change because I -met last night with some of the / 
people of the committee, I-gave tKem mo§t of my stuff, so I won't talk J 

so long, ^ ' , ' " ^ 

Senator Hat^vway, You don't meah they persuaded your to cl^ahge 
your testJmony, do you? ' 

Mr, CiDDio. No, they didn't, Ac^tually I said J didn't want to use tha 
eAotional and psychological statistics I was goii|g to bring. 

Senator ^Iathway, You gave them a lot of four testimony and it 
will be made a part of the record. \ 
^ Mr; Ciddio, Right, so-I am goiilg to stick to the wage earn^. I am/ 
very concerne^/ about j and I know from .talking to the committeef 
that you are, too; you, top, .are concerned about the wage earner whp ^ ) 
is not here at this time to testify and, therefore, some oFus who hav^ 
been working with them are here to testify on their behalf. 

In Marion County alone, there are •23,475 persons unemployed. 
This 'is equivalent to 60,2 percent of the garget population. 12,533 
meinbers of the target population, or 38,8 percent, will be unem- 
ployed or underutili:3ed for a monthly average during the year aor « 
^?:rieQ3^ffl^^4e-^ MUn p p : w . c^^^ 



Statistics like this should indicate to thi^ cpmmittee that thete 
would be enough adults to work these 3.\veeks if the emplc^j^ers would 
recruit in those areas where these^eople can be found, not only wher^ 
they can get the choapctet labor forc^, such ^s skid rows, hiring illegals, 
Jind in some cases exploiting children. ' ' ^ « „ ^ 
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Senator fiU^mAWAY. It is diflicult to come to that conclusion un- 
less you.iaiow whether these unemployed people would be willing 
to go pick berries if the work were open to tljem. We have seasonal • 
people in Maine who work in the processing plants.' Tfeey are not 
wording at the time the harvest is going on, but, nevertheless, they 
would ngt go out and .pick potatoes, one, because it is too hard and, 
two, because they are getting $7(> Viyeek unemployment and, three, 
because they are going to go back to theii:^ob in processing in a few 
weriks. " ' . , '■-^^"'^'^ 

It is uni;ealistic to say on the face, of the figures that the children 
are depriving people of job, , , 

Mr, CiDDio. I admit that, but I am saying in term& of recrmting, if 
the wages wbre different and if the work that is oul^in the^fiQld^ as 
was mentioned earlier, would lit, let's say, these people wanting to 
go work out tli«re, if the conditfons would be better, that", too, wdul^i^ 
changeJiiegicture^ I'm sure. - 

You made nle delete some of my para^rabhs there, too, 

Senator" Hathaway, We have some discrepancy hereVTou say 
that Marion County is equivalent to 60,2 percent of the so-called target 

t)opulation unemplQyed. Our figures show 8,5 percent of the total 
abor force, ' / • 

Mr» CiDDio, This is the manpower figures. It is in this blue book 
here [indicating]. 

Senator Hathaway, What group is included in your so-called 
target population ? 
Mr, CiDDio, I submit hslie social services report of February 1974. 
Senator Hathaway, It would be contained in there? 



\ Mr, CiDDio, Yes, ^ . ' 

Senatoi^HATHAWAY, That will' be made a part of the commit 




files,' ^ . 

[The docun[jent referred to may be found in the files of the sub- 
committee,} ,» 

Mr. CiDMO, You will also be given the Chicano Association report 
to the JN^orthwest Regional CounciLand their response from region X, 
which might alsp help you get another perspective, 
Seilator IIathaway. Thank you, 

Mr, CpDio, I think as you arie asking me the questions you are ^ 
shortening me mor^^ which is OK. I think the answers you are looking " 
for are in some of the statistics, / ► 

Sena^ir Hathaway, I wanted to make sure you could give us an 
answer or that you had a document available that would give us 
an answer, • , ' ' ' 

Mr^ Ctddio. ok, J want f q go on record before this committee as 
being sift*prised at how 2,000 letters from children make our con- 
gressional delegation get yery concerned about seasonal farmwork 
when in the past years 56,000 seasonal farmworlt^rs and 2 million 
farmworkers nationally have not influenced them to see that even 
when laws ara.made, if they are not complied with, their help is 
needed,. . — y 

To this statement some people 'might fee] I arti generalizing: But^ 
once again^ I cordially invite the same, committee, as I did last night, 
to comfe to Oregon when Oregon becomes the fifth in the Nation in 
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iigrantrmmwc^kers, hires illegals contrary to laV alid 
shipped back tcfC^the sej^oil, ha^npther program mis- 
nQ^fifered to serve needs bubfl headed by the wife of th6 largest apple 
grower in the State >o'f Qregon aitd does inot comply with- set refla- 
tions because the Bureaif pf Labor and^the Healtn. Department indi- 
cate they, are underst^ffe<P / ^ " \ 

'""'Stt us not imtil the^ ofeher Tojgantzations that monitor and try to^ 
maker^oc^oimtable these agencies that are funded to comply with* 
both FedfewU and State regulations act that a response is finally taken *. 
„ by those agenbi^s, ■ > l * 

May I ]ust pbint out that' some of the thm^ that were mentioned 
earlier, we took time to* go-4ihpough sptne of this matenal, and^ tliis 
might help the committee/ Tyhat, we dp is take the VChild Labor 
in Agriculture". We not^ some particraar pages, pVig^ 2, page 3, 
page 4. TJie "EdiW;ipri ,of Migrant Children", "Who is the Mi- 
grant Child", the des^iption of him; page 2, economic pressure on 
family and hazards tcU[ife and health; page -J, educatio;n neglect for 
'the migrant child, • ^5 ^ . 

The ^^Oregon-AHierican Friends 'Eeport",^lbhe Willamette Valley \ 
IS described on txiges 1 through 7. ^ 
- The "Mini?fium Wage" from "The Green Ghetto", page 17, page 18, 
page 21, p®B 23, page 24, page 25. 

The JSmtejnent of H.R: 10499, Agricultural Child Labor Act, 1971, ^ 
page 1, page 2,^age 3. 

The "Statesm^an'^ "Study Opposes All-Year School in Woodburn", 
which agq^in brings out some new thing thaS maybe this committee 
hasn't heard of, but there are 5,000 families in the Willamette Valley v 
that are Russians. These are local people who do seasonal work. There- ^ 
was an article there that indicated they, too, didn't want school to 
extend because their children were needed out in the fields. 

So that may answer some of your questions as to whom does it affect*, 
in reference to some of the educational people. 

I will say thnt I accuse the Bureau of LS&or sometimes of coumting 
migrants in terms of color. Some^mes tlmy go out and see the brown 
arid say these are migrants and tha^^is not ifecessaTily so. /" ' 

• Then, finally, the "Statesman", "Uni\d Front Needed to AJett 
Picking Law", my response to an editoriaL miide in the Wiljame^te 
Valle/. When the editor wrote liack to me,^y T note, he said. "-Youj? 
response was obvious. (tJould youlhorten it/' I just said that I hop^ . 
his "Statesnxjtn" would make it mcpe^bvioj^ to the public. 

Fpr instance,yin ref e^enge-tbthe law, as I hear people saying they 
» wdnt their chiMFonjto-go work out-there in the fields, if they would 
know the law, there is a place where children,'^lP children can go . 
work, and that is thqse farms, according to the^w already' written, 
whete^it is less than 500 man-h(mrs. ^o if-the peoplelJn'enrery con- 
cerned that their children can buy something like th^ swimming pool, 
they could try an added effort to take them to those fields Where less 
than 500 man-hours are imposed./ • ; ' 

» I really was shocked by eveD/the reaction, of Oregon to the^^w be- 
cause, I think, it included Oregon in its law. . ^ 

Finally, the depositiott of Cassandra Stockburger, I put some par- 
ticular pages t>ere, page 12, page 14, pages 15 arid 16, page'49, page ^ 
27, page 29, page 34, page 46. The deposition, although it is not to this 
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Issue particularly there was something said in the depositions of Epi- 
fano Soto Callazo, David AgijilaT, Paul Alvarez,, pagp 11, page 13, 
page 17; the deposition of David Aguilar,.page 35, pages 4(M:1, pages 
42-43, page 45, statistic? on number of child ren^ under 12 years in the 
fields; the deposition of Paul Alvarez, page 57, page 60, page 64, 65, 
65-66, page 71, page 74, page 78, pages 79-:80. 

OK, I conclude, I went to a hearing in Washington, D.U, orice, 1 
wM called back there, and I made an analogy there that I hope the 
Committee doesn't take as an offense^but it S9metimes does fi^ into the 
, picture. In the story of Don Quixote when he goes and finds an em-, 

^"---'^pbyer beatiii^g an employee, Don Quixote beats the etnployer and then 

—-^employee really thanks him, "You are wonderful, I am reaDy glad'> 

you are concenjed." , , i i. -i.!, 

OK, Don . Quixote leaves and when he comes back he meets witn 
. that employee and this employee is beat to a pulp and so he attacks 
^Qqn Quixote arfd says*, "Look what yc^ did to me,'^ So I think I would 
. like^a^mention that again, because in some cases that does happen 
sometimes. I have been to migrant'hearings in Texas, in California, in 
New Mexifco, in Washington, D.-GrHUid^w heye in Oregon, and it 
' does happen\that after you leave some of your employees are beaten 

up more. \ , , ^ 

May I concl/ide with that and thank you very much. - 

Senator HaWaway. Thank you very much. , . • 

I hope you realize we are not trying to amiend the laws to the detn- 
pient oi migrant workers. We are trying if possible to get an excep- 
^ tion for those children who are working in tl^eir own locaj school 
districts. They are residents of that atea. There ife no detriment to their 
health. Thefe is no significant depression of wage scales as a result 
of their workixig. This happens here in Oregon, it happens in Maine, 
it happens in Washington, It happens in otheiL^ates, ^ ; 

Mr. Cte0i0r-TcMdarif yrT^^^ a;rs6 what said, that 

tQofm concerned about tl#tetable seasonal employm^r^ 



i&^local person. ^ , i i ' • i t j v 

A I note that tiae senator iftmtioned from the- legislature, 1 don t 



jemember his name- ^ ^ 

' Senator Hathaway. Mr. Groener. • ' 

Jilr. CiDDio.' He mentioned' fehat the migrants have stopped conimg, 
that maybe Mr. Carlos Rivera could tell him that the migrants have 
stopped coming, but maybe Mr. Carlos Rivera could also tell him. 
that the migraiSs are settling more in Oregon. - 

Senator B^HAWArrTour point is they^Te becoming residents and 
fal^wi^ntl^^ " ' ' 

SeiiafS Hathaway. We appreciate your testimony and all of the 
itKer documentary evidence that you have given us. ^ 

[The prepared* statement of Mr. Ciddio along with documents re-- 
f erred to follow :] 
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X Senate Hearings, December 6, 1974, Pioneer Court House 

by Rafael Pablo Ciddio v. Abevta . Qreaoy^ St^t^ Chicano doncilio 

Before beginnino my testimony, I would like to ask this 
committee that it assure me th=tt no vendetta will be made against 
' the only effective, seasonal farmworker program that is active in 
the state^of Oreaon, nor against Chicano organizations* By th^is 
I also mean that this committee help protect the urograms above 
mentioned from ifnreasonable atidits, evaluations>^a^nd other i 
harrassment^ that this committee knows will jeonardize^^he 
effectiveness of Jthese nrdqlrams. The rationale *^ehind "the above 
reguest is the coincidence that after the last Congressibnal 
hearings in^dregon on this matter the Valley Migrant League in 
'the Willamette area, Salem was bwrned. 

** 

May I Also state thatt both thQ ^House hearings and these hearings 
"J are being held out of season and when the wage earner is not 

here to testify tot himself and thus people who have worked for 
the samfe people you are Cijncerned about have to lipstify on their 
behalf* The t) lace of the hearings, Portland, Orenon, is again 
away fron>/the area wbere the local wage earner, *particularj.y at 
, present^ depends a great deal because of the present ecxjnonidc^ t 
^ situation on one day loss of worlf ,much more would he w^nt to be 
here to convince the committee tftat three weelCs/loss of work for 
low income can* make him or break him for the tota'l year. ' 

. . i' " * ' ' - ' V . 

Befor^vthis committee and before the state of Oregon and to the 

j)articular attention of the Congressional representation of 

Oregon who is in favor of the amendment, if you are loG^kiriji for 

wage earner" statistics^ on losses that*may affect substantiaiw^ 

a fanp.ly»s needs, consider subtracting^thr^e weeks of your take 

home pay and see if it is a substantial/to affect even your. 

family. Even to the person who^m5\r-onl.y_ earn $1000' a nionth, 

$750 is a. large sum and woul<l/drastically affect that» person » s 

^ economy. More' so to a seascma-l farmworker who comc^ from low 

^ t inciome bracket a smal^s-^amoUnt: such as $750 may equal one th^rd 

of his annual income. ^ \ - 
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My testimony hasf been chai^ged because *J.ast night I met with 
Congre^ssional aij|es and they indicated tljat wh^t lacked is 
statistics cm the wage earner and h^ it does»affect lorral 
children educationally. May I recommend to this c<^mmittee that 
it helD with manna^er from the committee itself and that he be 
sensitive enoucih to dqal with Russians',* Spanish speaking, and 

low income poor, and that this nerson be sent td Valley Migrant 
League to stud" /those statistics , of those statistices saved 
from the fire an^ fwork %ith other orgftnizalfions , such as^ the' ^ ^ 
Hum^ Relations Corjmittce, the Hunan Referral Center, and other 
organizations v/hom I have gtven to your aides as possible 

sources, I will not speak 6f the emotional , psychological , 
health, reasons because v^hat* is irnortant is that three weeks 
loss of i-zork for a wnge earner has to do i?ith economics, but I 
will point out some passaoes in the paterial given to you.. 
%See attached.^ 

In Marion County alone there ar^'' 23/475 persons yaneT-nloved and 
this is erruivalent to *60.2 percent of th5 taBgyt p^s^l^tion. 
12,533 members of the target ^owulnt ioiy ( 34 . wi 11 • be under- 



employed pr under-utili2^ed in employmefit on a monthly -avep^ge 
during the year accordin<^ to the Manpov;er JJ^lanning Boa.rd. ^ • 

/ > 

StatiiTtics like this and others should in'dicatie to this y 
Committee ythnt. there wpald be« enough adults to work, these three 

w^eks if th^ employers would tecruit in those areas where the^e 
people caxi be found and not only where they can get the cheapest 
labor force, such as Skid ^^ws, h^j^ng illegals ^and exploiting 
children. I submit, in addition to what has already been given, 
^ a copy of the Salem, Social Service' Meeds of 1974 a^d -recommend 
iro the Committee Jtha^ the cities where seasonal farmworkers are 
or where stawberries are picked that they try to obtain one from 
themT' Copies, no <^ubt, should be given to the Oregon Congres-a 
sional delegation* * 
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^. want to go on record before this Committee Qn^. being surprised 
at how "2,0Q0 lett^s from children'* make our Ctngrdssional 

'delegation geyV^fy concerned about seasonal farmwork when in 
the past\^years ^0,000 seasonal farmworkers and 2 nvillion' 

'farmworkers nationally has not influenced them. to see that 
even'when laws are made and^ \hey are not complied with thei^^, 
help is- -needed. \^ To fhjls stev^ement some neo/le, m^ight felel^at 

\I am generalizing, 'l?ut/Onc^ ^<3-ai-n, I cor^lly invite/the/same/ 
committee to come to G^^ea6n when Oregon ybecomes the fifti 'in 

the nation in ^eips/of yjhigran t f armwor^cers ; hires ill^^ls/con- 
trary Xy 'law and thpv/4r* shipped baclj aft^r the sealh^ v; ha§ ' , 
anothe/ nroc0:am mi^n^P.ered toV^erve rfeeds but ;is th^,\^e of 

Vthe A'arge^ annle/^owere in the st^te Oregon ^^toO/ does , not 
.comply wdt^ .sj?t requlations because the Bureau p/jabor and 
the Health deoartment indicate i^hey' a/e und?;r stXfjp^d. 'it is 
not . unt>3r the other wpa.mizations 'ttj^t' mopitor and try'to make %j 
apQ^uniiab.le th-fesQ/ agencies that are funded to cofholy with - -.,/ 
both fede/ral apd state tegulations^ha^ a resnonse^is finally^ 

■ \ / ' ■ • y . 
/ p 



taken^bv those ajjencies. 



Further att'achnent^s 




SOCIAL SERVICE -NEEQS REPORT, -E^^J;u a ry/ 1^74 ^ 

"Chicano Education'' Association. Ff'eport/and R^spon^e ^rojn Regd^on X, 
Northwest Federal Caulicir^ ' / " 
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AMERICAN FRIPCDS SERVICE COMfflTTEF, INC.^ 
May, 1970^ ' 

, CHII^D. LABOR IN AGRICULTURE 

^ " NOTE : ' ~ 

" I Page If 1st parapraph "Jn 1970 .there is di^ll unregulated 
child labor in the 'Jnited States, Moj^e than one fourth 
of this country's farsn wage workers are under 16 (probably 
^ more than 800,000). 

p. Agriculture is .the third most dangerous industry... 

p. Chifd labor in agriculitjare shows up in its most oppress i^^e 
fom in those areas usfflg migratory labor. 

page 2, Incider.ee of child /labor among migrants * 
Reasons for child labor 
^ Working condition? of child labor ^ 

page U. section 5* ^@thej? 
studies ^ , \ 

documerted teg^tlmony ofpsychol^o^ists, phyalcians or 

other pro^'fessionals 
deacription^ or reports of programs 

'V • EDtJVATION Mi'GRlftfn' CHILDREN 

"Who i5i the Mlgran^l; Child" 

♦ * 

page 1 f» description (^f him . ^. , 

page 2 . ejjonomic pressure on family « ' 

H hazards to life and health 

J 

• page 3 edvication neglect for the migrant child 

* ' ' ^ ♦ 

^ ^}«HHH}^ -trtt-ff-tt-tt- ^^^^ . ^^tt-tHHf 



OREGON - AMERICAN' PR IF.ND^EP CH T 
Willametter ValJ?ey described \on page 1 ' » 

Page«"2 paragraph 3* about children farm workers 

.. ■ 

.Pa^e 3 nedd for legislation res^^trd cting children * (l^ aiy^ 
younger) from working in the fields 

Pajge $ reactions ot childf»en to working in the fields 

•a 

Page 6 .psvchological ar.d Emotional damage ^ , 

' " * - ' ^ . V:. . * 

Page 7 education deprivation for the child working in the field 
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PRgM THE GR^FN GHETTO 

"Mlnlrmra Wage " Pa^r Labor Standards Act '^,Gndnont of 1966 

page 17 poragra'^h. 2 excluHpns 

paragraph 3 "All f arniwoxMi^ra are ex^pt from 
overtime oay-k^*^ . 

paragraph 5 limited coverage for Carniwarke rs 

page l8 states' mlnlnum wage laws 

page 21 "ReoomAended Legislation for Oregon*' 

P9.ge 23 "Oregon Leglslat.lon: children 

page* 2U paragraph 4 child labor In Indus trlda «nd In 

farm work contrasted 

paragraph $ "elfeots of Child Labor" 



page. 25 continuation of effect^of Child Labor. 

' STATr?0£NT OP H.H. 10U99 AGRICOLHimAL CHILD LABOR ACT 1971 

page -1 paragraph 3 farmworkers excluded from social 
welfare legislation 

page 2 paragrcp h, 2 ."cycle of poverty" 

P^^^ ' Paragrarh'^2 summary of a case 

^^^l-^^Y'lHHt* *'fHt-IHHHt*** #-a-"IHHHHHH»'CV 

STATESMAN, Nov. 16, 197U "3,tudy Opposes All-Year School 

In Woodburn" 
Russl^ children deprlvpd of schooling 

ST^ATESNIAN, editorial Nov. 16,' 197]; "United Ptvont Needed to 
Alert Picking Law" Letter to the Editoi* in 
response to the above editorial. 

Note the request for statistics. / 

FBDERAI. FtTNDS ^^ StBt e Programs for Migratory Children, F£ 197I4. 
Funds available for children to attend classes 
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'No, 714.-U50 August 5, I97k Dopoaitiqk of CaaactndrQ Stookburgo 

V- 

NOTg: Page ik |'V Paragraph 1^ onild^n not benefiUng from 

?i education progr^o ' 

Paragraph 3 continuation 

Pago li4. "Paragraph k ciildrcn missing out acadonioally 

p " 5 health oorvicoo donlod.-'QhildrGn 
not enrolled in oduQ« prO^grona 

Pagea 15-16 Parenta eager for educ. for children 

Page IQ ^taragraph 3 migrant child out of school for 

aeveral montha 

■ It 7 
' ' ■ l.Bt 

Page 19 \ all of it 

Pago 27 'Job a children should not be doing on farma 

Pago 29, educational advantagdo for children 

Pago 3k Paragraph 7 roaoona for children going to the 

fielda to work differ ' 

Pa-go ^arcip;ra*pho 5, 7 regardln^the recruiting of 

children foiY field work 
and tranaportotlon and auporvialon 
^ problema 

No". 7U-U5P Dopooltlona of Kpifanlo Soto Collaxo, David Agullar, 

Paula Alvarez 

A 

pago 11, ill*healt|i facilitlea 
P«go 13# children * a complainto about "hard" work 
pago 17, Tltlo 1-M educational progra--n 
Dopoaltlon of David .Aguilar : 

P«go 3*5* unfavorablovhoalth conditlona for children 

pacoa liO-Ul - educattbAal d eprivation _ 

*^ kz-h3 " : " ^- 

ptgoliS atatlatlca on rHli^er of children under 12 yra» in fielda 
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' No. 7M50 • ^ / 

Dopoaitlon of P^ula AlvQi*ez ^ 

page 57f description of age brockot of chibiren in sumnfer 
program * >^ 

pag^ 60, enrollx.ent figures f or t he aum.'ner session^ 

i * 

page 6U, and 6S/1ie'alth fooiXitiea available to tho children 
y oni'oiloa in surmer aeaaiona 

Title 

pages 65-66, odvantafoa of the 1-M aunner prograii for tho 
children of the mip-raYit workers 

page 71 » need of gqnmer prograrA^for migrant children 

page 7U, bilingual education » 

pas* 78f bicultural courses 

Title 

pages *79 -80, statistics o^ the enrollment of 1-M students 



*<H;»* 4H*«*« <k<Htf* ^HHH^^ «4HH»# 

HEARIVO BEPOFeItHE SCBCOrOTTTEE ON AORICULTUBAL XA BOR COMIHTTEE 
ON EDUCATION LA3 0R. TITLE III of H.R. 50IO 

Migrant .ManpowerH'Program;> . Statements of Ra^EtcO^ablo Ciddl6 y Aboyta 

page 1, paragraph 3, analogy betwee-n current conditions and 
an incident in Dt)K Q'JIXOTE, of 

Mr, Quixote reprimanding an employer - ^ 

because ho ia beating his worker 

page 2, discrimination of minorities nnrf of the poor? * 
reference %o Senator'Kontoya * s report. 
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Senator IIatuawaY. Next is Mr. David Pahl and he has a group of 
cMldrpn here. I would like them to come to the table. • 
Mt. Pahl. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Hathaway. Mr. Pahl, welcome to the hearmg. Will you in- 
troduce the members of your panel ? 

STATEMENt .OF DAVID PAHL, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
NORTHWEST FOOD iPROCESSORS ASSOCIATION; ACCOMPANIED 
BY MRS. VAN DOMLEN; MRS. HENNINGSEN; MRS. VON WALD; 
JEFF TOLKE; DEA^NA VON WALD; AND BRAfi VANDE^EY, A 
PANEL 

Mr. Pahl. All of these individuals have submitted written state- 
ments. We would like to. ask the youngsters to read theirs. They are 
briei^but I think the committee will get a good impression of what the 
young p^ple feel about this. As Senator Packwood pointed out, this so 
far has been the unheard from faction in considering this legislation.. 

Then ^ve will certainly be glad to respond to your questions. Also the 
mothers have additional comments they would like to extract from 
(their written statements and, of course, they will respond to questions; 
also. t 

Senator Hathaway. All right. Go ahead. 
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STATEMENT OF J. D. TOLKE 

Mr. ToLKE. 'To me strawberry picking is a thing thut always comes 
after school is out. I wasn't forced to pick, my brother and sisters each' 
picked before me. I've been picking since I was 7 years old. 

By picking strawberries, I've been able to buy a bicycle, school 
clothes and Fve paid my own way to flyto Washington, D.C. I've been 
picking for five seasons and I'd guess I've made a little over $400 alto- 
gether. After a season or so, ypu can get the basics of picking in your 
head. > . 

The longer you pick, the better you get, and the better you get the 
more you make. Adults get paid just as much as kids do per flat. The 
flats,aren't too heavy. Most kids can carrjbtwo. The younger kids can 
carry a flat by themselves. - ^ 

" The field is dirty but you hardly notice it. 
\ Wo have fresh water to drink at all times. 

If a lady with children under 12 wanted to pick berries she would 
probhHy need a babysitter. After payinjr the babysitter, she wouldn't 
« tave enbiyrh money to make the day worthwhile. * 

I have nayer seen a lad get injured. If a kid feels sick, the plq^toon 
leader takes them to the bus and they can rest there. If they really feel, 
' bad, n> parent is notified ai]id th€ kid is taken home. / 
If you get a row next to a friend, you can^talk, pick, have fun, and 
make.money, too. When it is too hot, handling the fruit makes it mushy 
and poor quality. So we quit. If it is too cold, we quit. If it rains, we go 
to the bus. If the rain aoesn't let up, we go home. 
' There, of course, are rules you have to follow, such as we all eat at the 

te time, we all quit at one time, usually 2:30; No berry throwing is 
wed.If you keep it up, you may lose your job. ^ 
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Picking berries is fun. You can tell jokes, talk '\nth your friends* 
from school, and make money, too. ^ 

In no way does it hurt kids under 12 or anybody else.* It is a real good 
deal. " > , . ^ ♦ - 

^tsigned it J. D. Tolke. 

Senatm^lATHAWAY. Thank you very mueh. / 

STi^ffiMENT OP DEANNA .V(M WALD 

Miss Von Wald.^ I am Deanna Von Wald and\am 11 years old. 

The only way I have of making money is by picking berries during 
the summer. I want the money for extra things lUte the portable TV my 
sister and I bought andlrcaupny bed that I earfied the money for this 
summer. Some children heed tn^. mq/iey for school clothes and other 
necessities. 

Berry picking is work but I really enjoy l3eing i^tlie fields with -all 
of my friends. I live quite a way from niy friends and wouldn't get to 
see them if I couldij't pick; We refilly have a lot of fun on the bus and 
in the fields. 

"We catch the bus at the end of our driveway. We ride the same buses 
we go to school on. A lot of the driv<?rs are the same ones who^ drive the 
buses to school. 

We don't pick in real wet weather and we wait on the bus during 
brief shower^^ IjuJ^uiUooLjivaathar-w early. We never 'pick on 
Sundays. We never miss any school because the strawberries aren't ripe 
until about a week after school is out for the shqimeT vacation; 

We get paid for every flat we turn in. The flats weigh no more than 
14 pounds. We don't have to carry them very far. The checkers are at 
the end of the rows. ' ^ 

We can stop and go to the restroom or-^get a drink of water when we 
need to. There is always good olefin water in the field. 

If we don't feel good, we can lay down on the bus and, if we are sick, 
they either take us home or call for our parents to come and get us. 

The platoon leaders, field bosses and checkers are people we know 
and respect. Some are teachers, bus drivers, friends and neighbors. 

I really felt bad when I couldn't pick, especially since I had already 
pickfed for 2 years and kncAV I could do a good job and make lots of 
money. I didn't have anything to do all summer. 

I sure hope you can change this law so I can pick next summer. . 

Tha<nk you. * 

Senator Hatiiaway. Mr, Vandehey* 

STATEMENT OP BRAD VANDEHEY , 

Mr. Vandeiiey. My name is Brad Vandehey. I am 11 years old. I 
started picking stra^vberries when I was 6 years Did, Mother picked 
with us for 3 yeai's. Now we are old enough. to pick by ourselves. 

Two years agO my two brothers and I made enough money for an 
18- foot swimming pool for our yard.' Now when we get through pick- 
ing berries, we <jan go home and gb swimming. 

,Last year my brother, Brian, and I bought a Honda TO with our 
strawberry money. We use our Honda when we change irrigation pipes 

■ ■ IS .. 
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on our own farm. It saves a lot of walking up and do^n the hills check- ^ 
ing the lines. • , . . _ 

This year we put our money in the bank to save for pur college 

education. . . , , , ^ ^, . uu „o 

Besides picking strawberries, we^pick raspberries at the neighbors 
to earn ow school clothes, cucumbers for pur football fees and spend- 

^"^his^ear <«ve even picked prunes f6r our Grandp)a because he could 
not get othei^ickers to go out and pick; We also picked up walnuts 
so we could have money for Christmas presents. 

Mv first reaction when I heard I couldn't pick berries this- year was, 
"Hurrah!" Then J thought, "What am I going to do all summer? 
I wouldn't see my friends. Gee, I wouldn't have money for baseball, 
football, my schooKclothes, o#repairs to our Honda. My older brother, 
because he's 2 years older, will get to do all of these things and I won t 
because I won't have the money, even though I can pick just about as 
much lis him. Some days I can even beat him, if he eats too many benr 
rios. Those ben'ies are sure good right off the bush., * j. . - j 

^ It really isn't hard picking berries. I try to keep up With my friends. 
If the weather is cool we pick until about 2:30 but if the weather is 
hot we go out earlier in the morning and quit at 1 :30. When we pick 
cucumbers we only pick in the mornings. When we pick raspberries 
woareusually through by noon, too. s , . 

I feel sorrv for the kids in tl^e areas who do not have the opportunity 
to'Paru tnoney in the fields for the extra things they would like to do. 
I think it i.^ bijttprtdr me to be with my friends making money in the 
berry fiejiJif^^^^^ V^^i^?, arou^^d^town with nothing to do and no 
money to spend. '\ i / ^^/^ : ^. . 

Thank you. > * , / "^/a^k 

Mr. Paul. Tliere \yas a foUrth child, I)eena Killion^ who wa^ scliM- 
uled to testify. T^nfortunately, there was an injury in the family last 
evening, and 'they didn't know if they could come from the hospital 
in ordeK to be here. , . . , , , . 

We would certainly ask that her written statement be included in 

the record. . * 

Perliaps you have questions of the youngsters or would you like 

to hear from the mothers /^ow ? . 
Senator Hathaway. Let's bear from the parents first. 

STATEMENT OF MAHIAN VAN DOMLEN 

Mrs. Vax Domlex. I am Marian Van Domlen, the mother of six> 
children, and I have gone to the fields with them for the last 3 years. 
Last year three were under 12 and three were over 12. When we went 
strawberry/picking I went with the older three. When we picked cane 
berries w/were in a small field so I took all six of them and we worked 
too^ther. The last crop we picked was cudumbers. I took the older 
chtldren to'tlie field but I stayed home with the younger olnes. 

My object in going with the children was to help them to learn to 
work and encourage them to go and do a good job. 
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STATEMENT OF BIILIE HENNINGSEN 

Mrs. Hexningsen. I am Billie Henningsen, I am the mother of ♦ 
four; three are eh'gible to pick. The fourth one I have to leave at 
home. The first year I went out with them, they were 6, 8, and 9. The 
following year t had to stay home with the youngest one and sent the 
o^ers on tlie bus at»9 and 10. They proved themselves very capable 
and I didn't thinkit hurt them at all. ^ v * * 

The following year I started working as ti checker. in the fields. For 
the past i years*! have worked with tlijSfchildren. Last year we hjtd a 
number who were Yeiy disappointed tlmTthey couldn't come hack. We 
h-ad them in, the field 2 y^ars but because they were under age they 
were not allowed to come back. Thi? would^have been their third year 
oi picking and they could have done an exceedingly good job ~and — 
they were very disappointed. 

' *By 12 they sometimes have other interests ai^d might not want to 
pick berries. When they are 10 you can work with them and teach 
them .and .they accept it. By I5 they are usually |p6ady to go on toVig- 
ger and better things, bigger jobs and this sort of thin^i feel some- * 
times by 15 if they don't have a basis of how to work and what it i^ 
all about and how to manage some money of their own they have lost 
a lot of it. 

STATEMENT OF ELLEN VON WALD 

Mrs. Vox Wald. I am Ellen Von Wild. I am the mother of three 
daughters, 12, 11, and 5 years old. My girls have been picking since 
they were 8 and 9. The first year I also went out with them and showed 
tliem what it was all about, what berry picking was h\\ about. Since 
then they have been picking by themselves. , ; . 

They catch the bus at the end of our driveway. They ride with the 
nfext-dooi-. neighbor who is a very rj^spoiisible sdiQ^bils (,1 river. They 
ridj; in thp^ same bujses they rideW to School every day, sb the trans- 
'>tinti^n^sverysjyfe,Ffeek/ / / ' ^ ;v / / 

Thev are supervised by.^oriie of their' own schobl teachers' alid by 
J other bus drivers, mothers, friends, people that I know, I feel the chil- 
dren are in good hands at all times, I don't feel they do anything that 
is dangerous or harmful to them. They don't lift anything heavy. The 
bentling and stooping is very good exercise for them and I feel they 
do need this and this is one way they are going to get this, rather than 
lyinfi: in front of the television in the' morning, , 

They need to know how to handle their money. I think it is-very 
important to them. I have had the experience with my girls that if 
they can ask mom for it it is great but, if they have to spend their own 
money foi' it, all of a sudden whatever they thought they needed isn't 
that important. This' learning how to handle their money, what to do, 
when to spend it and when not to, is very important. 

This sum«ier I saw the effects of this ban in effect. JVfy own daughter 

was very irritable and upset all^ summer. 'Her sister could go pick and 

in the patch she had either tied dr beaten her older sister all along and 
* it js very<lisheartening to*see her coming home with all the money and * 
u are sitting home with mom yelling at you to pick up something, • 
hicl^, you wpuldn't have to do. 

Also I have a friend whose little boy. was a total control problem all 
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sunuiuM*. H(uwotiI{l ^ot iiis bike luul take oil* 1)(h^iks(» lu' vYiiut*»d to 
nick'bcM-ries, too. His hrotluM* was out tluMV. So tlu'so cluldivn in P(/rt- 
laiul uro on the stivots othor.wi«e, I~think it ki ti real problem toftliose 
uiothei*s. 

1 personally l)ieke{l berries when I was u chikl and so far I haven't*^ 
seen any ill ell'eets from it. ^ • ^ ' 

Senator ITatiiaway. Anyone i^Ise;^ 

Mr. Pah I.. Have any of the n\others pieked recently i : . , . 

^Irs, .Van UoMLKN, Yes/ ^ , • .,k> , ^ 

Pahl, Conld I ask how miicli you were ajjle to earn ? 

Airs. Van DoMi.Ex. $1() to ^U8 a day. " ^ 

Air. P.uii.. And supervised your ehihh'en a.litjtle bit i 

Alr.^. Van' Domlex. That's right. rstnyecLbehind 4:hem and helped 
tliem. ' " ^ _ : * 

Senator Ha-ihTa way. Arc tlie children paid the sameTate ? ^ 

^tr. P^iiL, Yes. they are, exactly the same rat^. _ -* 

Senator Hathaway. Do yoai feel any^pressure on you to yv^oi^k, do you 
feel yon can work if yon want to or^not^ work if yon don't want to ^ 

%U\ IfloLKK. WelK it just .seems tliat you always^do it. You aren'r 
,force\l to. Wm ^-o out and it is like yo\i are not a slave in w^y way.^ 
It is easy work aiid yon can kee]) it going slow or-yoii can really get 
"do\yn to3|^nd really start blazing.a trail; but yow just can go the way " 
you want. ^ - • 

Senator Hatjiaway. Is there anytlung else you ^can do to make 
money; ^ ^ • - ' , 

Afr, ToLKE. Not anything 1 can think of crffhand. You can wojLfor ^ 
your parents buf there it. ]y'obably" wouldn't be a fulltime job. 

Senator Packwooo.^You can work\vitli yqur ^jarents on a farm? n « 

Air. ToLKE. Yes, but not everybody has a farm. ' ' ^ ^ . 

t'enator P.vcKwoon. J. 1)„ do yon feePa^iy luirniful effects, at ^\ty 
-ilikestuntingyonr growth or nn};thing? . " 

Air. ToLKK. No. 

Senator Packwood. Does it Gother yon getting up early in the 
niominff^ , . ^ , - 

Air. ToLicK. You get Sundays off. Yon want to sleep^in but after , 
you get up it isn't had at all. Yon can sleep ''tfe the bi^ going out. * 
^ Senator Pacicwooo. I have nothing further*. - ' - •* 

Senator. riATirAWAV. JIow much frin"^»e do you have to s[)end oir«rthe 
bus going back and forth ^ • , ' • 

Mis ToucE. 1 Vo honri^ to '1. Put Iljeanna is my neighbor and our bus 
driver lives right in between us so y e are the'last ])eople offwthe bus. 

Senator ITathaway. Is it much different than the length of time you 
have to s[)eiul on the school bus? ' - ' ^ 

Air. ToLiCK. Yes. We have to take the route of two or three other 
school buses, like I ha\'e a T-mile ride to my scliool the way my bus 
routings go, hut with berry patches yon. have to go back up in the 
sticks and get all those people back up tiiere and it takes a little bit 
lonorer. . . _ 

'Senator IIath.vway. Another member of your panel has arrived. 

ATr. Paul. Yes. Deena Killi,on i^ here. ' 

Do you ha ve your statement to [)resent ? ' \ 
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Miss.ICiLLiON. My ifame is Deena KiIIiou{ I Nve out of Oregon City 
and go* to school at Beavercreeli Grade Sc'hooL I am IQ years old, . 

SenatbF Hatha wav. Ca"n you speak/ a little slower and louder,; 
Deenp, so H\o i-epoiter can hear you ovVnhere. He is taking this.down, 
you see. . \ * / 

Miss KiLLiON. I tjiink ihis law t^iat keeps me from picking/ straw- 
Berries is wi:ong. I* think. t'h|s h\\y is unfaip because it discrmiinates 
(Against us kids under J12 ye^irs of^age. "VY^'like to earn moneir as much 
*as kids older than 1^ do. It teaches MB tl^^ responsibility of earning 
and spTJiiding our jDwn money. 

La^t spring I vi'as signed up ready to pick strawberries when the 
law wa^ parsed that said I couFdn't' pick because l^^va^ not 12 years 
oldanclmydadsftid Icouldn^t becauseofthelaw. ^ ' 

>vas realjy mad beca^ise I couldn't pjck stra-wberries and buy the 
' things L wanted to buy. For instance, I wanted to ,buy my brother a 
nic|[ birthday present and buy presents for the oirthday pa-rties I 
was invited to. 

" These are tfie reasons why I and my three girl friends wrote Senator 
PaQkwoocl a letter asking him to speak on our fcehalf. 
. I tliink this is a bad law and feel it should be repealed. Anyone 
shoufd be allowed to work if they wanflko, . 

Se^iator Hathaway. Thank you very mnch, Deena. 
' ^ Senator PArKwooD, Just for the record, is yo.ur dad Dejin Kill ion ? 

Miss KiLLiON. Yes. 

Senator Packwood. Does he know you are here testifying today? , 
Miss KiLUON. Y^s. • ' / 

Senator Packwood. Do you know if he is here to testify, too? A 
> JiTiss Ktllton. No, I don't. / 

S^6nator Hathaway. For th'e record, he is the head of the AF^CIO : 
in Oregon. 

Senator Pac*icwooi>. Right. " 
I have nt5 more questions. 

Senator Hathaway. Thank^'you very much for y0(\r informative 
?fcnd interesting testimony. 

Next is Mr. Ronald Taylor, author of ''Swea^slfops in the Sun." ^ 

Mr. Taylor, we will make your entire statement a part of the rec- 
ord. I \Vbuld appreciate it if you would summarize it 

Thank you for your copy of the book. 

STATEMENT OF EONALD TAYLOR, AUTHOR OF "SWEATSHOPS IN 

THE SUN" 

Mr. Taylou. He is faster than I am ; I didn't know you had it. 

Senator Hatii.vway. This isn't the one you promised me. This^on^ 
says, "Please return to*Migratory Labor Subcommittee." [Laughter.] 

Mr. Taylor. I will autograph a copy for you. 

The committee has copies of my talk. I would like it to bein-the 
record if possible, the stories I have done for the New York Times, 
the Los Angeles Times, for the paper I work for, the Er^sna Bee. 

I have also included there a story done by a Los Amoreles Times 
writer named Ursula Vils. This was in a strawberry field in the Salinas 
Valley.. The cover picture -that I<included there is a 9-year-old girl. 
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She is a local girl,^chool is in sossibn, sUe is in the strawberry field 
because she is^ioo sick to to school. ^ - 

This .has iiothin^r to do with the Willawtte Valley, that was ju^t 
the liackgronnd'of the picture. ' . ^ 

I believe that my youngsters, my 11-year-old daughter and IS-yearr 
old jSOn and my 17-year-old son, should leayn the lessons of labor. My 
11-y^r-old daughter this isummer earned enough money to. buy her- 
self ^a clarinet that her parents thought was too expensive. She worked 
around our own home, granted it is my money on^ way or the other, 
but she did the work* My two boys have worked since they were 15 
as mule-packers En the mountains. They take their own money and 
Ho with it what they will. It m'ay\ be foolishly spent, but it is their 
money; ' ' 

So what I Have J;o say, I am not opposed to children' workings as 
differentiated f rom child labor. 

I^would like to qualify myself juSt a\ bit before I summarize my 
statement. J^^am a newspaper reporter/ a magazine journalist, and 
I have written a book on child labor on t^e farm called *^Sweatsliops in 
theSun,"'whichyouhatetlibre. v 

I aixi a fyradiiate of Wa?hin^2:ton State Collpjye theni'now Washington 
State University, and. I know the Northwest pretty well. I* used to 
be a rodeo cowboy aiM ride bulls and bucking horses up hert. I really 
like the country and I am familiar with the locale. « - 

What I have seen in child labor — I came back to work on the book 
in the Willamette Valley — T be^an to rej^lize, especially here, because 
you are arguing for the labor of ^ds in the Portland school system, 
we are dealing with mythology, really, and' I think it is a mythology 
that kind of sugar coats the reality of it. . 

We say the f arml^ a nice plj^ce for kids to leairn to work. It is kind 
of like if work is virtue the American farm is the ijltimate place i;o^ 
learn these virtues. . 

But we are covering Up sortie very Jiarsh realities. Farmef s alb,Qyer 
the United States have always depended oir a cheap supply of labor. 
In the South there were blac'k slavfes; in California and in the West 
in these great land baronages that developed out of the Mexican land 
grants and the manipulation of UtS. land laws they ^portecj Chinese 
coolies in tlie 1870's, Mexican peons, Filipino boys, and children, 
i The 'children worked on the family farms. You know, the mother 
and father created their own work force on the family farm. But the 
key is the economics of it. It is cheap4abor. 
« In California they call them peons or they call them coolies. I sup- 
pose they have names» for them up here. It is a derogatory and derisive 
term. That is a whole different argument, when they are used, thf 
mechanics of this. But, if you stop and think about it, the cheap labor, 
if in the United States today — my figures are 1971 — in 1971 if the 
farmers of the United States paid industrial wages in using U.S. 
Department of Labor and Agriculture figures, it would have cost them 
$3 billion mor^. . ' 

Now, we are ^ying that the farmer cannot afford to pay wages. 
The children of tne Willamette Valley are used in the* minority, if 
they are the minority in the woilc force, to depress wages. It mhy not 
be a conscious effort, and this^ is going to be a very unpopular thing 
to say, I suppose here, but, by recruiting children in the cities and 
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* bringing them out, whatever your arguments are, you (lepfess the 
5vages of thos^ people who depend on agriculture for a living. 

The, m-iffrarits wno used to 'come into this valley, and still do in 
3ome number, but there is an argument ^as^ to whether it is more or 
less, try to /settle Out/ 1 have tallied to these families in the routes 
pf fe^e migmnt streams in California, in Texas, Florida. These people 
want toA^^Jctle. These are pr(5^essional farm workers, and they want 
to work, / . 

You i;4 the U.S. Senate or the^fujl Congress have kept them out- 
side of iiny icind of law that would ^protect them, would allow them 
J to orgf{nize. So the luigrnnts in the Willamette Valley, the settled- 
out migrants from San Juap, from Florida, Texas, these places, want 
work. You Were asking why there are more workers — I don't know 
if this is true, I am accepting the lady's testimony — the number of 
workei-s in the field seems greater. I woUld like to suggest that there 
i^less work per n)an or woman or child. The migrants have told me^ 
/fhe settled-out farttjlies have told nio that they used to be able to 
' ■ / work 4 or 5 months<)r whatever the season is up here. For hypothetical 
/ numbers there would have been 100 people in the field, but now mere 
/ ate 150 people in the^field, and, -the same number of strawberries, 
/ i relatively speaking, so there is less work in that field for th^ num- 
bers of people, so if you finish at 2 or 3 o'clock in the afteriybn, you 
try to find a job in another field. We are using children to replace ]obs 
that should be done by adults. / ^ 

The lady in your legislature, Mrs. Kij^z, testified ^an^ was using" 
1971, 1972, or 1973 figures. I picked 1970, but it is essentially the 
* same thing she was saying. First they had gone through a heavy 
recruitment and gotten lots of children and then i^ey had a lot of 
unemployment over the north Willamette Valley, sjb they had a good 
supply^oflabor,pr a surplus of labor. / 
\ The State report for Oregon City, just outside/of Portland, "Large 
numbers of iinemplpyed factory and iudiistrial/^orkers began driving 
^ to the feerry fields in such numbers that the growers were actually 

turning them away." * ^ 

^^^^^^^"^^^^few, if I am unemployed and an industrial worlier looking to ieed 
my family andTdidve out to a berry field and 1 am turned aw,|iy and 
there is a platoon of kids out there;, I don't know what to say, 

I am not going Uiargue that that platoon of kids is l^ing hurt in 
the fiel(ls,^alth()ii^r^^i vixli use rare exceptions, In 1970 in a bean 
crop near Woodburn a 13-year-old boy went~out to pick beans, the 
foreman put him on a tractor \vjth a 14- or 15-year-old boy driving 
the tractor, altemateily driving and riding, and the tractor hit a chuck- 
hole, the kid fell oflf^and the- 1 raptor ran over him and killed him. 

Nobody wants to kill kids, oT)Viously| Ntrbody wants to hurt them, 
but accidents like tliat liappen. The farin is the third most dangerous 
place in the United StiiteSr-te wOTir^cctirding to National' Safety 
Council statistics and the most dangerous job on the farm by their 
statistics is driving tractors. Yet the State of Oregon and the rurtil 
manpower people, the P^ederal Government, in 1970 in this repmt, 
were arguing for training 14- and ir)-year-old kids to drive tractors 
^ because farmers could not afford to pay the wa^es that adult workei-s 
demanded to make a living. , ' ? 
I think we are using a mytholog;y^ cover ^ome really harsh facts. 
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I thj^k if you pass this aineiulnient to allow children under 12 to*w^)rk 
ni the fields for 0|'egoy, for Washington^ then why don't you d^it for 
(the rest of it ? Why tlou> we nuike it a policy of the U.S. (lovdniilaeift 
that agriculture, one of the*groatest industries iu the United States, . 
needs Uie labor of children und^r 12 so the farmers can get their crops 
in?" Let's do it right, if we are going to do it. 

If it is really good for my Icids to learn to labor — I know" that fobs 

-are hard to find — let's make a Federal prognim that we can teach kidff 
labor and provide jobs for them, but don't use the two arguments, tHe 
farmers need cheap labor and that is why, the kids are in biae field. » 

TJie committee asked me to do something else briefly. In Oregon the^ 
argument is based primarily on the harvest of strawberries. Iii-'OiU- - 
forii^ we have an $87 milHon strawberry cvoi). They gross something, 
over $10,U00 an acre. don't know if the figures are accurate. Tliey 
come fro/n the Califoi»fiia Chamber of Conunerce. They cliim t'hey 
grow 86 percent of the strawberries grown in the seven Western 
States. JSuilice it to say we grow a lot of strawberries. 

California has said that no child under 12 can work legally. That is a 
State law. Farmers in tliG strawberry areas say^ they do not want th^ 
laboj* of children. TJiey don't liire tiiem as such, they come in witl:^ 
migrant families»and they are' wc^rking with the families illegalljr»- 
That is a whole otiier story which L got into in the book. ,But Cali- 
fornia has also saitl tJiere is a mininunu wage for all workers. Now the 
nuninuim wade 80 percent'of the iulults iiave^fo be making $2 an hour 
in the Califoiliia fields, but there is a floor un^er that of $1.75. So 

- every adult inXlie field has to be niaking thajb much. They break it 
down for kids 15 and 16 it is $1.75, 80 percent Juive to be making $1.75, 
"\ but there is a $1.55 floor under that. Children 12 to 14 must be making 

\$1.25 an liour, no matter what, so that yerff don't have kids going out 

jthere ami because they can't nick or don)t pick or play or whatever, 
you know they still' have to be paid. \ 

Even with all of tlie Lws wo have in California, w^e don't have the 
' enforcement, so any rule or regulation you guys pass has to be policed 
and, if you don't provide the nibney to police it, it is not going to be 
passed. 

The Fedei^al At'age and Hour Division, its enforcement j record is 
" miserable as far as child labor law is concerned. I was just south of 
Fresno in the raisin harvest thei'e. There are 35,000 people harvesting 
raisins; 80 percent of the workers in the raisin crop are undei^ 12 years 
old, workuig illegally. You figure tiiat is mom and pop and four kids. 
Two of the kids are under 12 and they are working. They^are carrying 
the trays, they arc getting the water bottles. They are, not aut there 
-playing. The family needs every dime it can make. ^ 

The families in the AVillamette Valley who are season al^orkers ■ 
need every dime they can^make. The family needs that mojiey if j^ther . 
has a job irrigating or cultivating and tliey g^yinto tlie fiel(Js. I ain not 
arguing you shou^ldiet all of the family work either, but I am saying, 
the econoniid^ of it, th^e kids from the city-are competing with the kids 
from the farm and that i^ an unfortunate thing. 

it^e are trying to pass a bill in California now, based on son\p of my 
work on the bbofi^and some of the magazine stories I have dono, to fine 
employers up to $5,000 for repeated offenses for employing children 
under l^ears old. That is how strong they feel. 

% 
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It passed the asseifibly and tht^ senate and Goverriot Reagan vetoed 
-it. We have a demoGiiatiGy-i*at4tei*-3ibet*al-6^ 

probably pass iii^t year. ' . . ' . v 

' But in California they really have made a law and thej^ are going 
to try to mal^ it stick, saying we don't neeid the labor of children undet 
12. 1 am talking about li^s under 12. I just hop^ the Senate of the 
United States and the House ^o not make it a policy 'that we wautoto 
employ these*children aijiywhere, whether it; is in Maine or Oregpn or 
California. ^ ^ " ■ ■ ^ ■ 

. Senatpy Hathaway. Is your book, Mr. ^'aylor, based on observations 

ftei Oregon and Washington? What States did it cover? 

^ Mr, Taylor, I came into the TVillarmette Valley and went to^the Kief 
Grande Valley of Te^aas, Obviously I am from California. I. went to 
Florida^ up to New Versey,, and personally, in toUring, I ran out of 
n£f)ney, becau^ I ^am' financing my trip out Sf my book advance, ^By 
J^ephonje I did a whole series of mterviews. . 
/I was surprised at the^ candor of the farmers ^j^-^C^ia where they- 
were using labor and explaining wliy. I have spme efxplesttise in. tele«> 
phone interviewing. I consider I did a considera,ble amount 6&^mkin 
Ohio by telephone. I hav^ been covering farm labor for alm<^t 20 
years, both as a social issue and a labor unit.-I have* been writing (ibout 

; Cesar Chavez, so I am familiar with seaspnal patterns of farm work. 
I have gone into Mexico and interviewed the green cards. T^is is.an 
issue you people are going^o have to get into, the fiction of the green 

,9 card commuters. But l! have a general background in this subject area. 
Senator Hathaway. Do you think the^e qards oi^ght to be kept in 
certain limited situations such as we have in Wasl^ingtoh and Oregon 
and maybe a couple or other States, where we ha^ strict supervision, 
don^tyoii Efiink thai mi^lit be a good ideal ' * . . . ' 

Mr. Tayxor. Absolutely not. I don't car|^ how many restrictions you 
people in good faith want to bifikVinto the program. I know how the 
restrictions are enforced in California by the State or how they are 
enforced at.the Federal leVel. ^ 

Senator Hathaway. It just became law this pa:st y^ar, so the Federal 
level really hasn't had that much chance to gear up for it. 

Mr. Taylor. A man named Kob^rt Petrokowskj, who is an area 
supervisor for the wage and hour people with ofRcesun Cleveland, tried" 

^ for 3 or 4 years to get the little kids working illegally after the schools- 
had started out' of fche tomato fields in Ohio. The f flrm^rs couldn't do 

' it because of this reason: The churches and everybody had a very 
sound^ as far as they were concerned, mythological structure huilt 
around the kids. They were going to be there 3 or 4 weeks or a month 
oV howwer lon^ the tomato harvest earried, on after school started. It 
was clearly against the luw, 

PeCrokowsky was trying every method he could think of. I have^a* 

stack of all of his newspaper clippings, publication notices, stories, 
plus interview's with liim. He'finally foimd'the key. Under the J'air 
Labor Standards Act, there is a hot-cargo provision. He went to Hunt 
and the other tomato processors and said, ^2l_you ship tomato catsup, 
say, out of thFs State and there are children mTHe fields, we are_gomg 
to slap a hot-cargo injunctiolijm-youT-K4a going ta be harassment, but 

that's the way it is going to be." , , . . ' n'^^ v 

Hunt went to the farmers and said, "Get the kids out of the heids. 
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They fiad preseason contracts and it is right in the contracts, no child 
labor. 

As lEar as 1 know — maybe the system has evolved around some Other 
way — Ihe .la^ time I checked they w^re hot using child labor illegally 
in^he tomatoes in Ohio. They found out they -could pick the ^'op. 
'^Senator Hatha Vat. If we limit an exenlption just to school districts 
and we are going to get the cooperation of the superintendents of 
schools and so forth, it^eems to me it would be very easyito enforce.' 

Mr. Taylor. In California, ev^ry child over 12 must have-, up to 
'the age of 18, a work permit from the local school district. Down there 
it^mav b^ wdrse because it illegal, and we have morQ children work- 
ing in the' fields than you do because there are only nine area investi- 
gators to do this. The schools aria run byjocal people who see nothing 
wrong with shutting school md getting the kids in- the field. J'hat is 
getting pretty close to your point. They do it routinely. ^■ 
^ We have 40,000 or 50,000 kids, migrant kids, who are not in school 
after school starts and nobody knows Where they go and Avhat they 
do. The li^ad of th^ migrant education programs m the State, Emilio* 
Lopez, in the Stjite of California, has made this estimi^te. Nobody has 
called him a liar. The number may be 30, it may be 60, nobody really 
.knows, but ^ere are lots and lots of kids out there who are not going 
to school. The«e are the Texas migrants, th^ Mexican migrants, or 
whatever, but tfiat is outside the ifrgumente'with which you are faced 
herf>, that migrant question. 

The schools here recruit the kids, 15,000, 20,000, 30,000, whatever 
it is, that they show tlie movies tq to get the kida in the field. You are 
stiU putting adults out of work. 

On the radio this morning, Boise Cascade is laying off 500 people— 
I think that^s the right mimoer — in Salem and Vancouver. They said 
Alcoa was. laying off 75 ok 80. You have a fairly high unemployment 
rate — we do, too, I'm not throwing stones— but there are people out 
of work who need joros; an^l I get back to that quote I^reacl you, you^ 
'know, they > were turning unemployed people away from the fields. 

Senator HatH/WaY'. That is your main reason for being in opposi- 
tion, that it is taking jobs ajKiy jProm adults? 

Mr. Taylor. That is thl» main argument I use because I think that 
is the only one you ideally listen to, you know. . 

Senator Hathaway. Any job that a child does, he is taking it a^yjly 
from adults. If you let your son mow your lawn, y^)u are depriving 
some man who could mow your lawn of that job. 

Mr. Taylok. I am not arguing with kids on the farm who are the ^ 
sons and daughters of farmers. I'm glad to see that the farmer is su- 
pervising these kids. That's fine. Mylcids mow my lawn. When it was 
legal for my^ kiefs to go Out and .work, they went out and worked. I 
insi.sted, not the' employer, because *tiiey dicih't particularly^ care, that* 
they have the work permits, that they follow the law. I have no quar- • 
rel 'with that. I am limiting my argument now>4p children under 12. 
You know, we can go on forever about children ov^vj^.' 

Senator Hathaway. That is what I am talking^about. Children 
under 12 are doing o/her jobs, delivering newspapers, for example. 
This is depriving dtlults of a job, but that is always the case. We have 
programs for the Handicapped, as opposed to able;bodied people, to 
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help thorn got jobs, because we think it is in the best intVrest of hop- 
ing the handicapped to get a job. We think this is in the best interest 
of children imder 12 in limited situations— at least I think it is, may; 
be the rest of the Congress won't agree with me — in certain situations 
to allow them to have a job. I think it is good for Ihem, just as you 
think it is good for your children to be working around the house, 
' to incorporate them into the work ethic at an earlier age, as long as 
the job isn't dangerous or harmful to their healthy even though in 
some cases we might deprive an adult of a job. That is the balance 
we have to strilifi. 

Mr. Taylor. Fii^st, J don't like to see kids under 12 delivering news- 

Eapers. I hope my boss doesn^t fire me for it. Maybe some farmers out 
e]fe hope that he does, you know. But I think that kids, when they 
are Supervised, should learn to work, yes. I think 12, under 12, is too 
young, to formally go out and earn wages, outside my purview, for 
my kids. I do not like some of the things that happei^ed to tuy boys 
when they went out at 15 and 16. They started when thqy were 15 at 
this pack station. I don't like some of the things that happened, but 
that IB the relationship of the ki(\ to his employer, and that is one of the 
things he has to learn. 

If he doesn't like the job, he is free to quit or go to his employer and 
ask for more money. I agree that he should learn those things, 6ut that 
is a job outside the argument that w^ have here. These are kids work- 
ing legliUy, 12 years old or oUJier. I justtthinb under 12 is too mucji. 
It paina me to think that any industry would argife for the labor of 
children under 12, 

' Senator Hathaway. T)o you have figtires that show they are takmg 
adult jobs, that tJiere are adults willing to go out into these fields that 
are being deprived of jobs ? ^ - 

Mr. Taylor. I don't have any figures other than the sf atmients from 
these Oregon Department of Employment reports. I have 1{>7D and 
Mrs. Katz had three other years. There rs no way to put a handle on 
it, there is no way to know. ' ' 

Yt>u get into a catch 22. A guv goes .out to the field to get a job/ 
There arj^mtr many kids in the field, he can't fijet a job, so he ^roes dowh 
to Wt4f!ire. Then the farmer comes along and says, look, he is on wel- 
fare, he won't work hete, so we need the kids. So the|kids go to the 
fields, the man goes back out and he can't get a job. There is*no way 
that you can beat that circle. Now. if the farmers paid industrial jwaffes, 

"you might not have any more berry farmers in the Willamette vftney, 
and that is sad. 

There is a whole other argument about'the family farm versus con- 
glomerate's. California is the furthest advanced in this. When Tenneco, 
which started out as a natural gas company, buys the largest farm in 
the world, over a million acres, thjey have built a $5 million food- 
processing plant. Its control in the Sari Joaquin Valley on a dozen 
different crops is unbelievable. You can't even describe the magnitude 
of what they do to the price structure, what they do to farming. 

There is testimony before the Migrant Labor Subcommittee in Jan- 
uary a year ago, 2 years ago, on this very issue. In testimony before 
that committee, they pointed out some of the tactics used by agribusi- 
ness in California to cut the throats of sma]l farmers. 

One of^ the subject areas I cover is the economics of small farming. 
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We have a tax-shelter thing going in Californior. I imagine it is all 
o^'er, but I am just familiar with that one State. An oil company comes 
in and puts in 5,000 acres of olives on an aqueduct that we taxpayers, 
Federal and State, built, the California aqueduct. They employ nothing 
but illegals. Th^ just caught a bunch of them out there. Those 5,000 
acres of olives itre putting small growers, olive grpwers, in Lmdsay, 
which is the name forgone of the finest kind? of olives in the^country, 
and they are small farm operators, 200, 300, 400,"500, maybe 1,000 aCreS 
is the biggest, but they are family operaCions. Those guys are having a 
heck of a time making it because some oil company is getting a tax 
write-off and can make money in other ways through its manipulations^- 
And that big company and qther big companies are using illegal aliens^ 
i^ow— and every other farm worker in California probaoly is illegal — ^ 
to depress the wage structure again. v • u 

Senator Hathaway. What it the bill you are talking about which^ 
you say has been laying around Congress for 40 years had passed? 
It weHt through the HoOse several years ago but it didn't get any f ur-^ 
ther tlmn that. With tfie increase^ in the Democratic majority in the 
Hou8e,'it will t)robably see the li^ht of day Che next timie and it will 
probably go to the Senate. If 'thaj! sho.uld pass, wouldn't that Solve the 
problejm, because then the adultsS would be able to bargain for what 
you consider a realistic piece rate, which the childrejpu would have to 
get* also? / 

Mr^ Taylor. Obviously it depends on the tSnds of amendments that 
are bargained out in passage on inclusion of farm la^bor under the ^ 
Nationhl Labor Relations Act. / . ; . 

Senator Hathaway. Say, it is the same as for industrial workmen. 

Mr. Taylor. Right now, if fchey were included without amending 
Taft-Hartley and'Landrum-Gjrifiin, it would be very diflScult to orga- 
njize workers because it takes an aVorage of 52 days for the National 
Labor Relations Board to file a grievance. It takes 316 days to get a 
- Board order. These are figures I developed on the Board for a story 
of mine. The delay is built in to the J. P. Stevens Co. and the Textile 
Workers, or the Cannon Mills, or UAW's most famous case in Wis- 
consin, Koehler. You can finesse farm workers or any other workers, 
textile workers, out of organizing. So it depends entirely on the 
amendments. 

Senator Tunney or Congressman Sisk both have bills that would 
simply strike the language that excludes. Then you are going to have 
a big^battle with Cesar Chavez and the AFLr-CIO. They have their 
own battle going on that too, and the Team.«?ters. It is going to come 
up, I understand, nnd it is going to be very interesting. 

Senator Hatiiaway. That is qome of the reasons the bill has not 
pafged, because of pressure by people representing workers on the 
farm. / « 

Mr. Taylqr. Absolutely. Chavez js opposed to it. 

Senator PLatilvway. They would lose their power. 

If it w^re passed and we properly enforced it, I would think that 
. would satve your problem*. / 

Mr. Taylor. There are a lotf of people, in the AFL-CIO, for ex- 
ampla,^who are arguing that point witli Chavez right now. But they 
will /be asking you for protection for seasonal workers in an 
amet^dment. 

r ■ 
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Senator Hathaway. I am getting some figures here that indicate 
that the farmworkers' minimum wagfe is fairly close to the mdnstnal 

^^Mrf Taylor. It depends on what farmworkers you are talking about. 

Senator Hathaway. The staff member is pointmg out to me the effect 
of the new amendments to the minimum wage law that m 2 or. 3 yeai-s 
the minimum wage of agricultural workers will, be rather close to 
industrial workers, which I presume would tend to bring up the - 

average wage. x; i. -i • i. 
' Mr. Taylor. Byt you have so many exclusions built mto that- 

Senator HATrfSwAY. Like what? The small farms, ^pr instance? 

Mr. Tayior. That is one of them. But minors under 14 may not be 
employed Vagricultufe at arty time, but there are wholesale exceptions 
and when yott get through with the exceptions the kid^ of migrants 
aren't covered. Farmworkers are not subject to overtime pay require- 
ments under the Federal wage and hour law. ' . 

Senator Packwood. I am curious about the philosophy of under 12 
ijenerally, forgetting for the moment the issue oi cheap farm labor, 
whether or not it should or should not exist for the benefit «of society, 
you basically say that kids under 12 should not work, ]^enod?^I thuik 
that is what you said. 

Mr. Taylor. Yes.- . V/* 

' Senator Packwood. They shouldn't deliver newspapers or caddy aV 

the fiolf course ? / i * 

Mr. Taylor. I don't think they should be hired out. . ' 

' Senator- Paokwqpd. Should they be alloA?ped to even mow their 
/ neighbolp% lawn?, . , . 

^ • Mr. Taylor. I don't know ; my own kids did it. 

Senator Packwood.-I suppose all ot^s have had kids in the summer- 
time stopping at our mailbox with a mimeographed flyer, My name is 
John eTones and I would be happy to mow your lawn or wash your 
windows and I can bellied at". At least that is a comrtion experience 
where I live in Washinghtn. I don't know how old those kids are. But 
you sav, if thev are undlr 12>tHev shouldn't be allowed even to do that ? 

Mr. 'Taylor. What I am trvi^ to say is thh I think I am responsi- 
ble for my kids and I think onc^ mv responsibilities is for- them to 
learn to work, I think under the age of l^and 12 mav bo a very 
arbitra-rv number, I would never decrease it, I would push it up wth 
great reluctance, I don't know wlio came up with the number 12— IJ%^ 
using that for your argument, I. think it is important for^thfe kids to 
learn labor. I thin^c it is important for them to work. I think it is also 
important for Ihem to do it under conditions that I govern as a parent. 
I don't want to give you that responsibility and^^I don't think you 
should want that riesponsibility. . v u t 

That argument, and it is a very hard one to deal with, because 1 
think \ye are both philosophically on the same^Wave len^h, is used to 
cover the fact that an industry needs, by its own admission, the labor 
of children under 12. I don't think any man has a right to make a 
profit on the backs of kids under 12. They don't do it in the mills any 
more ; they don't doit in the mines any more. 

Senator Packwood. But your argument js you wouldn't allow it. No 
matter what the minimum wage 7s, no matter if the kid was paid $2.25 
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an hour and he did nothing. If he is under 12, j>o, he can't work, it is 
bad for the kids? ' , , t 

Mr. Tayix)r. I aiji saying it is my responsibility as a parent and 1 
' will exercise that, such as mowing the lawn around my house. In the 
case of my 11-year-old daughter, she did housework for my wife, 
housework we would normally have hired out, so I guess I am piitting 
somebody out of woit, but it is in my o^v n h o me nndpr ronditi o>- 
controUed by me. - i i j u 

Senator PACK^v'Qop. But you are saying, no other parent should be 
allowed to say to his kid, if you want to work out there, fine. You are 
saying "No," that is a prerogative to be taken awa^V from the parents? 

Mt. Taylor. Well, the Congress has been taking it away from 
parents for quite a long while, ^ 

Senator Packwood. Your philosophy us that no parents should be 
allowed Jo allow their' children under 12 to work ? 

Mr. ':r-'^Yix)R. My pfeilosaphy is I don't think the U.S. Congress, 
should make it a policy of using the U.S. Government to say we need 
the labqr of t?hildren under 12 for whatever reason. 

Senator Packwood. You answer the question "Yes," we should take 
the parents' rights away ? 

Mr. Taylor. No, I didn't' answer the question "Yes," we are going 
* to take it away. I prefer my phraseology to yours. 

Senator Packwood. T have no more questions. 

Senator Hathaway. Mr. Taylor^J^esS that is all We have. Thank 
t you very much. We appreciate your testimony. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Taylor and other" information 
referred to follows :] 
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THE MYTHS OF CHILD LABOR 

,^ ' ^ 

I have titled my testimony today "The Myths Of Child Labor" becguse , 
I beTieve that is what we , a re dealing with here, a set of romantic notions, 
"an elaborate structi/re of twice told views and half truths that give expres- 
sion to some deeply held emotions- I want to examine these myths with 

ft, 

you, and then add my comments and observations. 

r ■ * . ' 

'., ^6ut, before I do I should like to (fualify myself. ' I am a newspaper 

reporter, magazine freelance writer, and the author of two books on-farm 

labor. Twenty one years ago I graduated from Washington State University 

with a degree in agriculture and a minor in journalism; while at WSU 1 

was also a rodeo cowboy, traveling through this great Northwest and, 

although I never s^tayed too long in dny one spot, 1 became fond of the 

ent 1 r e req1on\ , - . ■ 
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While I now live and work in the $an Joaquin Valley of California, 
I visi^ here whenever I can, and I'm now at work on a histori^l novel 
that involves the cattle and fur .trade between the Willamette VavTey^^arid 
Call^fornia in the 1830s. Essentially fSTn-a...nH:aJ^jpeii^^ I live in a 
small town and I have sepci&lized in reporting rural problems. J have 
writ,ten 'extensively about a full range pf farm problems, from the nuts 
and bolts of building a better cultivator to the sophisticated tax 
shelter schemes developed by conglomerafe^ scheqies that have little or 
nothing to do with the profitable production of fobd, schemes that commit 
tens^f thousands of acres to tax loss ventures that compete with the 
family farmer who must selV^his props s^t a profit to survive. 

I preface my testimony with such information tietause I know^fhat 
in farming areas like the Willamette Valley, my testimony will be 
unpopular and I wanted to show-'-before'^the' emotions begin to -st*iV--- 
that I have some background for what I am about, to say. As a reporter 
I have specialized in the problems attendant to rural poverty, prejudice 
and privation. Over the years I have written thoqsands of words about 
fa pn workers and their families; although the children were sometimes a 
part of those stories, usually the focus was on the problems faced by the 
families and/or the adult workers. 

A Boston book publisher. Beacon Press, saw some of my farm labor 
pieces in a national magazine and a'sked me to write a book on child labor 
on the farm. The apprcJch to th^^ook-— "Sweatshops In Tfte Surf'—- was 
national; I traveled the eastern migrant stream, from Florida to New Jersey 
I went into Texas' Rio Grande Valley and Oregon's Willamette Valley to 
supplement the material that fi^had ga^thered in California over the past 
decade and a hal f . ^ ' < 
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"Sweatshops" was my first real attempt to focus on the world of tho<;e 
' small workers who have always been in sight* but who have so long been 
ignored. Now, as I drive through the countryside, I find myself looking 
for children at work, and I se^ them in surprising numbers and I've begun 
to realize that we — you and, I— -see these children only^as observers 
conditioned to the fact that child l4bor on the farm was, and still is 
a comnon — an even desirable — occurrence that is in no way out of the 
ordinary. 

Child labor is a part of our Aitierican traditions, part of our mythology. 
A judge of a small justice court in rural California fined an employer $33 
for allowing an 8 year old boy to drive a ttjactor. The boy's job was to 
pull a trailer loaded with bins slowly along beside a mechanical tomato 
harvester. As the machines— tractor and harvester— -moved through the 
,fie]ld, the boy bad to position the bins to catch the fruit pouring off a 
conveyor belt that projected from the side of the harvester. The boy was 
\ so small^ he could not reach the tractor clutch or brake pedal3% When he 
wanted to stop, or to shift gears, he had to s^Prp^f the seat, then step 
on. the appropriate pedal. 

o ^ 

The judge agreed the job was dangerous but 
appropriate "because I was driving a tractor wfafen'^I was 8 years old. I 
have a strong belief that 90 per cent of our d^V^nquency .Is caused by 
the fact that the state has legislated children out^»f-^bs. 

The state and federal governments have legislated against child labor, 
\^ a limited extent T These laws were passed—after a long, bitter struggle- 
tq^ present the exploitation of children in the mines, the factories and 
textile mills, and later they were amended to safeguard chiWren from the 
dangers of mechanized farm wbrk. 1 don't think the judge— -nor the fairmers 
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of the Willamette Valley— -want to see children exploited, nor do, ^ 
believe he-— or they— argue for 8 year old or 10 year old tractor ' 
drivers. The words of the judge, the farn)ers, the town merchants and ' 
their legislative representatives have a deeper meaning when they argue 
for the labor of children; they expres's the commonly held belief that 
labor is virtue and that labor on the farm is the essence of American 
virtue* ^ 

That is the basic premise upon which the mythology of child labors- 
rests; as a result of this premise, and the elaborate mythology structyred 
around it, the Congress is being asked to amend the federal law to once 
more allow children under 12 years of age jto work -on the farm. If the 
amendment is passed into law, t^ message is clear: the nation's policy'' 
condones and encourages child labor. I am convinced this is a mistake,, 
but I also know that my views are in the minority. Child labor on the 
farm is clearly popular, and on the increase. In 1952 a Presidential' 
Commission found 350,000 children under the a^ge of 16 at work on the 
nation's farms^ in 1970 one of this coninit tee's subcommit;tees found 
800,000 children under' the age of 16 ^t work legally or illegally on the 
farm. In California, wliere it is against the law to work children under 
12, the law is ignored. When 10,000 children under 12 work in the raisin 
grape harvest each^Tl"-and that number constitutes one third the total 
harvest force---no one seems greatly concerned. Even when children are 
killed working illegally on the farm'the prosecutors and judges shrug off 
these "accidents" or, if forced to act, impose token fines. 
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In 1971 a special American Friends Service Comnittee task force found 
"The use of children as industrial laborers was outlawed under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of, 1938, yet in 1970 one fourth of the farm wage workers 
in theVnited States are under 16 years old." 

■ The newswires carried stories reporting the AFSC was opposed to the 
continued use of child labor on the farm. This position prompted hundreds 

0 

qf letters and newspaper editorials critical of the AFSC position. Two 
examples of these replies appeared March 24, 1971 in the Salem, Orfegon 
newspapers, the Capitol Journal and the Oregon Statesman. The Capitol 
Journal summed up the myth: "Work is a builder of character, Jbelieve it , 
or not, . .beside having the comradeship of other youths in the platoon, young 
pickers learn the; value of a dollar and the joy of recreation earned; they 
gain a self respect. . .because of having contributed to the world's needs; 
they have iielped sa>i^d the strawberries and beans for canning; they have 
earned their own spading , clothing and school money..." 

Not a word was written in the editorial about low wages and the 
unemplo^ment^f.exi stent in the Willamette Valley at the time the AFSC invest- 
igators were there, making their observatio^ns. The editorial used great 
heapings of the myths to sugar coat reality. The Statesman was a bit more 
candid in its editorial: "The Willamette Valley has had trouble in the 
past fending off legislation in Congress designed to strangle this system, 
which not only works to the benefit of mid-Valley children in general, 
but to the fanners who would not be able to harvest their crops withoiTb 
the youngsters." 

The farmers would not be able to harvest their crops without the 
youngsters. That is the key thought, those words s^FiT^to^^e very heart 
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of the issue: Economics, not inythoVogy, govern the berry harvests and 
bean harvests. I will have more to say about this point in just a few ^ 
moments, but first I Would like to examine the ffiyths in just a bit more ^ 
detail^, because I think these two newspapers have put us on the right\<ack, 
ff their thoughts can be blended. ' . , 

And I want to emphasize these two newspapers' views are in no way 
Extraordinary; they have summed up the attitude of rural America, as 
it was expressed in several dozen editorials directed at the AFSC child, 
labor report. Almost in uni.son these writers asked: What better place 
for a child to learn the lessons of toil than in the open fields and 
vineyards first plowed by westering pioneers? Western man cleared the 
wilderness, plt^wed the virgln soil, took a wom^n to wife and together * 
^^^they created a w6rk force in their own image, the boys to split the rails 
and harvest the.j;,cropST-4:he girls to cook and sew and card and churn. And ' 
after the chores were done, the childr^en likely walked some miles to^^chool 
wheVe they read in McGuffey's Reader: "I doubt if any boy ever amounted 
to anything in the ^orld, or was of much use as a man, who did not enjoy 
the advantages of a liberal education in the way Ofvchores." 

While there are values to be found In these inytns, there are also 
harsh realities that have been cloaked in the romanticism. The family * 
farm depended upon cheap labor. As the plow was put to the great mid- 
continent plains, the family supplied the cheap'Mabor. But in the South 
the labor on the^plantatiofjs was that of black slaves. In the West^^^the" 
gre^t land baronies carved out of -Mexican land grants or cjea^d^ by the 
manipulation of .United States l^hd laws, met their needs for cheap labor 
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'by importing Chinese "coolies" or Mexican "peons" or Filipino "boys" 5r ^ 
Dust Bowl "Okies." Here in Oregon, you imported migrants, recruited School 
children and employed those from the city who could fijid no work elsewhere. 

The slave, the imported Worker, the child that helps in your harvests 
all. have one thing in cpmmon: they are---or were— -cheap sources of labor. 
The economic dollar ^nd sense of this becomes apparent when a comparison- 
of industrial and agricultural wages rs made; if farmers paid industrial" 
wages it wpcild cost them $3 billion more each year, if you use 1971 
figures for comparison. This is a direct sub'sidy, granted specifically 
to^agricul ture by the state and federal governments through l*ws that either 
exempt or shelter agriculture from social reforms. But the fsct that farm 
workers remain outside the National Labor Relations Act^eyond the 
benefits of unemployment insurance, beyond the effective coverage of 
social security benefits or minimum wage guarantees are all subjects for 
other hearing^ on other bills. 

There is but one question here, anrf^at is should the Congress grant 
farmerV.the rfght-to employ children under 12 years of ageT^^^gieged of 




the romantic notio^^eseated ,by^ the fanners' advoGaJE;g;5^^e^efltral 
issue then i-s really econojnic. The farmer can not harvest his'Nzrop of 
strawberries or "beans without the help of children 5 or 7 or 10 or 11 years 
of age. 

Once the transition has been made from iT\ythology to economics, the 
arguments^'shift their prem^; the agricultural advocates then begin to 
base their logic on" the desirability of preserving." the family farm; the 
family farm must have special privileges if It is to remairi economically 
viable. While the plight Of the family farm has been well publicized. 
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while bi n mns of dollars are spent propping up what is called "the family 
farm" econonW, there are great profits being made in agribusiness, profits 
earned by great corporations that grow, process and market farm products, 
as one part of\ complex corporate sj:ructure. But these kinds of pro.fits-- 
the profits thatXdrive food prices up, while farm prices dec! ine--»are 
never in full pubiMc view. We see the "poor farmer" fighting to keep his 
costs down by hirlnWhi Idren to saye the strawberry and bean crops ,^but^ 
we hear too little abxmt the corporate structures and tax loss "fat'mers" 
--and that should reao^ doctors , lawyers, oil companies, etc. — who '^ive 
lanfi prices up, add agric^v^ltural products, to a market supply without 
feeling the same kinds of economic constraints that force the tradUionck^ 
famtjy famier^to pro'^duce his food product at a prdfit. 

If you di^g a bit deeper, righKhere in thg (411 lame tte Valley, you 
will .find another economic picture that gets lost In the romanti^cism of 
the child labor-family farm myths. The farmers heYe, with the help of 
the schools and the federally funcfed, state operated farm labpr employment 
service, recruit 30^000 of 40,000 children to work in the fields in direct 
contpfetttioh with local farm workers and~unemployed^*ndus trial workers in 

nearby cities. ^^^^"^ * " 

I base this statement on con^i"tTo?rs^eported here by the AFSC, con- 
ditions I found h^re^en I was researching the^ild labor boDk and, mos' 
sigrfificantlV", conditions reported by the Oregon State department of 
Employment in its annual report on the 1970 crop year. 'Because the AFSC 
and the stW reports use the 1970 cr*op yeaV, that win be the period I 
am* talking ab6gt now. ' ^ . 
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In that season---as the local newspapers/ editor/ looked back to re* 

spond to the AFSC report— -it was ai-gued the farmer/ needed the .labor of -the 

children. Byt th^t argument was made for a periodf of time when there 

/ I ' 

was actually a surplus of labor in the WillametTO Valley. St^te officials ® 

reported a "plentiful supply" of Workers becaiiSe of (1) a strong school 

.recruitment program; for sea|Oj)^(l strawberry /nd bean ha/v^st workers 

'"and ,(2)jan unusually high unen)ployment rat/ which cause family u>iits to 

\ seek and accept agricuj^fefjral employment i^i^ order to maintain family 

incone. • . " » 

"The usual supply ^nd demand" for labor around CorvafliSn^ for 

example, "wa^/in goodNbalance through most of the summer^ with no 

seri^ous.' shortages, developing. thi s was attributed to poorer economic 

situations and better school reqrui tjnent respqjis?. . . " - 

The state report from Oregon City {jus ^/outside Portland) found 

y '^l a rge numbers of unemployed factory'and industrial workers began 

driving out to the beij'ry fields in such numbers the growers were 

acdfeually turning them away..." ^ 

\ want to draw attention to the words used by state .officials of the 

department of enttH-eyinent : "supply and demand was in good balance" because 

of "p^o^rer economic si tuatTofTs^" The^i^arroer o/fers such unattractive 

wag&s he must wait for poor economic times, to have an abundant supply of 

workefs. While the farmers may argue — with some jusJ:iftcation\--that 

1970 was an unusaual year, ^ I would like ^o^-stiggesT^at^hey take an 

economic look around rightJ^9)^/-«'^'Y^mes are hard, and gjettTn^ harder, 

we enter a rece5s4ufrpasrsibly headed for 'a depression. Do we want to make - 

j^t-d-*^tional .policy tp put the labor of children ahead of the labor needed 

by the unemployed adults to feed thei r ..fi&mi 1 ies? «' ^ 
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fr.inkly, I am shocked and amazed to hear anyone argue the employment 
of children as young as this Is needed in any industry at any time; b^t 
to argue nowjthat the farmers need chtldref undor 12 years of age flies 
in the face of logic. 

There are wdrkar^'s in this val ley--- former migrants who h4Ve settled 
here---who are put out of work regularly by the child labor platoons from 
the cities. These migrants turned settlers now must eitltei* find non fanp 
jObs---and continue to send their own children to the fields--~or they 
once more must go back on the road. Th^se are professional farm workers .\ 
"While researching "Sweatshops'^ I interviewed several of these families, 
talked to the teenagers who go' to high school in Woodburn, a small farming 
town in the Willamette. They^ointed out thei*t where the family once could 
work long hours in the fields they^now could find only a few hours of work 
daily because so many workers were in the rows the fields were picked 
clean by early afternoon* Not only were tf\e work days shorter, but the 
seasons were over sooner. 

> 

I ?lso talkPii with Mexican migrants v>ho come into this country each • 
yef>«" d<i "green Card' aliens, traveling into the' Northern (California early ■ 
aoples. then into the Oregon strawberries *'and back to the fal,l 'apples in 
California, n5ar Saif>*a Rosa. In 1971 a crew of these migrants, angry be- 
cause the Willamette strawberry grower they worked for paid only 80 cents 
d fldl, if.nirk, a-ikmg for $1. Because the harvest season had begun„ the • 
farmer upped the rate, rathef than risk a loss while he found other ^ 
workers. This crew included large numbers of childrOrt, the sons and 
daughters of the migra/its. 
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When they got back into the apples In California a 15 year old girl 
decided to lead her own strike. She was, working in a crew of children, 
ranging in age from 5 to 15. Most were Mexican migrants, but*about a 
third of the crew were children from 'the local area, anglo kids working ♦ 
much as the "platoons" work here in the berries. They were being pa*id 
a few cents a bucket tcv pick the app'les off th» ground. The girl led 
th^ migrants in a protest, seeking a penny a bucket more, because in 
her memory' their pay had never, been, r^i^ed. The strike was "broken" 
by the anglo ki^s flnd the Mexican parents were told to get their kids back 
in line or they would lose their Jobs. 

What harm ts there in children pitikifvg apples^off t)ie grounlit 'That 
depends upon who the children are, and wher*e they come from. It would 
be dUficult to" argue that a few c|^ys or weeks of work for n\y 14 or 15 
year olds in^apple orchards or berry vines woufd be physically debilitating 
if everyone followed the rules. -But everyone^doesn' t follow the rules, 
this same crew of children in th». apples* were being hauled to work on flat- 
bed trailers being pulled by tractors---a violation of both state and 
federal law. Even the lit^tlest were helping load apples into theflbins, 
lifting weights 'beyond their capacities. 

Farmers everywhere in the United States atgue theuarm is a' s^fe place 
for children to work, yet the National Safety Council ^/cci dent. and death 
statistics show agriculture labor is the third most dangerous occupation 
in the nation. NSC statistics statistics for the 1970 year show 2,400 
accidental deaths and 200,000 disabling injuries on the American farms, 
Tractor accidents were the leading cause of death and injury. While 
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there are no n^lonaV statistics on the Injuries to children* a 13 state 
stu4y of 789 tractor fatalities found t2 per cent of those killed were 
between the ages of 5 and 14 years, too young, to legally be driving, 
riding or working around such machinery. 

^ To bring the picture a, bit closer to the seat of this hearing, In 
the *Win line tte Valley In 1970,' several months before the Oregon news- 
pipers extolled the^lrtues of child labor in the fields* a 14 year old 

r local, ang^boy was crushed to death when he fell from a tractor be^ng 
dr1v«jj by a 13 year «3d local, anglo boy.^ The father of the dead youth 
Is a disabled farm worker, a fomter migrant who had recently settled In 
the MtUamette. He said that his son had gone Into the fields to pick 
beans* not woric on a tractor. But once he was In the field, a foreman 
offered he an"^ the 13 year old a chance to set Irrigation pipe. 

The pipe was carried on a trailer pulled by an old tractor. The 
boys\ alternately drove the tractor from place to place, ^t the time of 
the accldenjt Michael Hays was standing on the rear axel housing* hanging 
on. The tractor hit a bump and he was knocked down. In front of the big 
rear tires. One rolled c^yer him* crushing his chest. Theuieath rated 
four or five Inches of copy In each of the local newspapers, the same 
papers who took the AFs£ to task for meddling In local affairs. 

Obviously no one wanted i boy dead, but from evidence I foi^nd in the 
1970 state employnwnt annual report, fanners do need young boys to drive 
tractors and the government Is willing to help'out. The report stated: 
■It Is getting increasingly difficult to find farm workers with the skill 
and experience required to run modem farm equipment who are willing to 
wgrk for ^ wages that fanners are able to pay." 
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Having made that determination, the state employment report then 
revealed its agents, in cooperat^ioh with federal manpower people, were 
establishing training classes for 14 ^nd 15 year olds. The, Fair Labor ^. 

4 

Standards Act requi res"*"saf&ty-training" before such^youngsters can be 
permitted to drive tractors, and the taxpayers were supplyjng that training. 

Jtiovi about those unemployed factory ^rkers from Portland or Oregon City? 

I ' 

Could they do the work?' How about the seasonal migrant; couldi he be 

trained? Apparently these adults would require more moneij thc^n the 

farmer could pay. * 

^ There is built into such circumstances a vicious Catc^-22. The local 

.worker can not find work, so he must go on welfare; the fajiner then sing^les 

out the local workers who are unemployed and on welfare, calling them lazy 

and shiftless. This is the farmers' excuse then to turn to a supplemental 
I ^ * 1 ' ^ 

supply of cheap labor, one that cannot rebel, that cannot Strike. It is 

Interesting to note th^t as the-^chool children get older, ^hey drop out 

of the low paying fields and try to find higher'paying jobs ^o finance 



the hioher costs of hrigh school, junior qoUege and college. 

I have tried here to present some of the myths and what ^ believe to 
be the truths hiddert behind these myths. I know the family fapi is in 
serious economic trouble,' and I know that £hild labor is Intriiately tied 



into the larger complexities of. farm economics. But I don't be^lieve that 
it is sound nationaj policy to salvage the family farm by using \ch11d 
labor. If the family farm, is to be saved, some kinds of control V are 
going to ha^e to be iiftja/SseJ on' corporajb^ and conglomerate farm majnagers 
who now manipulate gre3^--^i=af i ts and tax advantages out of the ru!\al 



c(Hirrti«¥5>de<\ Even then the fam> 



ly farm may go the way of the mom and pop 
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grocery store, the village blacksmith and the cobbler. The process is 
already far advanced. But the je are other issues for othe^r legislative 
arguments. The t^uestion before us here is whether or not children under 
12 should be allowed to work on the farms.* .p 

Gentlemen, I do not care what safeguards you* suggest. I do not care 
what great police efforts you mount to insure those safequards, you ^an 
never- convince me that^t shotJld be the policy of these great United States 
to authorize^ and expedite the employment of children under 12 years of 
age because an industry can not afford to pay adult wages*. If it is in 
fact a good, sound policy to educate our children in the virtues of labor,N ' 
then let's rtiake an open, honest, federally funded educational project to 
accomplish that end. 

But let us not sugar coat the economically 'Sterile philosophies of 
a few farmers with an elat)orate set of mythological nonsense and then 
declare the United States government in full support of something so 
cra^s, so avaricious, as child labor. It is time to put to res*, once 
and forNAlt, those myths. The farm is not a good "til ace for. children to 



work, justy ^ no factory, no mine, no cotton ^ill is a good^lace fdr 
children to wori<X^ * • 

To avgue that the farm is different— -or that the Wi^llamette Valley 
farms are the most diffei^t of all farms---is callous, to argue that child 
labor is g^d because the fields^re lush and cool and the air unpolluted 
is a callous effort to mask the truths of child labor. It is time such 
nonsense was put aside, it is time' that we all---the urban and the rural 
communities — begin to seek otiper solutions to the rural farm problems. 
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To argue that several thousand Willamette Valley youngsters are 
Somehow benefited by the joys of working in the strawberry and bean fi'felds 
at a time when unemployed industriSl workers are being turned away from 
those same fields is fatuous. To argue for the labor of urban children 
who. are somehow taught tfje virtues of labor by displacing professional 
fanti workers is tQ reach for the heights of self-deceit. Especially when 
siicb arguments arefiJiJed to keep wages low, so low the professional farm 
worker cannot .earn a living for himself and his family. 

The professional workers' answer to such employer tactics has 
traditionally been to band together into collective power units called 
unions/ But the farm workers have been denied the protection of a law 
that has allowed other workers to form strong unions; with the aid of 
Congress the farmers have been able to subvert the^will of the professional 
farm workers ti^fte and again, for decades. The farmers have used the most 
powerless workers., the slaves, 'tH'e imported "peon" or "coolie" or ^oy", 
or the children to help them reap the harvests* and they have argued 
successfully for 40 yeans ttiey have had to take ^ych a course because they 
could afford to pay no more^^ 

X If you pass this amendment to accomodate the farmers of Oregon, 
Washington, Michigan and Maine, then why not pass It for all of agriculture? 
Why not admit this nation can noft harvest its crops without the labor of 
tiny cbit^ren? That h^s been the policy of the federal government until 
recently. And now th|j,one very smalV step made to outlaw the ^iN^^^of^ those 
small children under^lZ years of age is to be swept aside? I ^°P^ 
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I would like to close with a thought from Elizabeth Barret Browning 
"The Cry Of The Children:" 4 

"How long," tJj.ey say, "How long cruel nation, 
^ Hill you staid, to move the worlcj, on a child's heart- — 

' Stifle dowffwith mailed heel its palpitation 

And tread onward to your throne amid the mr.tly^ 
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Senator-HATHAWAY. Our next \V^tness is Mr. Michael Fox. 
STATEMENT OP MICHAEL POX, COt(NSEL, UNITED PAE^I WORKERS 

OP America; apl-cio 

- Mr, Fox. My,nam^ is Michael Fox. I am an attorney. My office 
address is 1^05 14th Avenue, Seattle. I am her© as counsel of the North- 
west area of the United States for the United Farm Workers "Union. 

I think all of you know the United Farm Workers of America is 
an AFLr-CIO union that has verjr definite viewi3 on^some of the legis- 
lative proposals submitted and being considered hereu 

We have submitted -a short three-page ^written statement with six 
tables and appendices which I would like to refer to briefly through 
the course of my 6ral testimony, ^htch I hdm^ll be fairly short. . 
. Senator Hathaway. The material you r#erred to will be inserted 
. in the record at the conclusion of your testimony. 

Mr. Fox. Rather than reading through the testimony, I ^ould" like 
to give you some excerpts from it and I would also like to make some 
comments on the legislation in an oral manne^r and make some com- 
ments on some., of the testimony that ha3 been delivered here thus far 
today. 

First of all, there have been several references to the exceptions 
that farmyP'orkers ''enjoy" in the labor market. I would like to clarify 
those a little bit because they really go to some of the economic argu- 
ments that I think Mr. Taylor was touching on briefly. 

Farmworkers have-been excepted from most protective labor legis- 
lation that applieatp other workers. There arftspecial ur-ovisions which 
apply, ih mmimum wage laws, to farmworkel^, and nave since those 
laws were first passed. The National Labor RelaiionsV^ct when it was 
passed in 1935 did exclude farmworkers and stilkddes to this day. 
With the 1947 amendments to the act, if the fj^^mwdrkers had been 
permitted to organize Wder the NLEA difrlng that l2-year period, 
we might not even be here today to talk about what kinfi of situation 
the farmworkers are facing economically. They are facing competition 
from child labor. ' v ^ . 

^ I want to make it clear that\our testimony is on^behalf of farm- 
workers, people who work as farmworkers as their'normal pursuit. 
If farmworkers had been perrrH^ed to organize during that crucial 
12-year period, we might have a wage level and job security that we 
wouldn't even be considering this legislation today. \ 

Other areas where farmworkers have b^en excluded are workmen's 
compensation lq,ws. I understand that Oregon in the past 2 or\3 years 
has had workmen's compensation laws applied to farmworkers. That 
is "pretty much the same situation in the State of Washington,A 

We have no unemployment compensation^ for farm^vod^ers m.the 
State of Washington and I understand you have no unemployment 
Qpmpensatipn for farmworkers in the State of Oregon, I am not aware 
of other States,- but I understand .that there are no States in* the 
country where unemployment compensation is available for farift- 
workers, where agricultural labor is a credited pursuit in terms of o1^- 
taining benefits, 

^ We are opposed, as T indicated in the -written statement, ^to the 
use of child labor under the age of 16 in all segments of the economy.\ 
Some of the interchange between Senator Packwood and Mr, Taylor 

., • 
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would be refreshing to touch/m. I would like to go back to that, I 
think that the element should' have been introduced there on the de- 
pressing effect that the use of child labor has upon the wage levels. 
That sort of got lost in that interchange, I think tnat is the key factor. 
Senator Packwood, I didn't mean for it to get lost, I thought he 
was arguing on the psychological basis, the physical basis on children 
under 12, Forget whether it is a tradeoff, as the chairman said^ is this 
an adult job oris it being taken away from adults? I was really trying 
to talk to him on a different plane. I realize the argument can be^ade 
that for every child who works that is a full adult job that an adult 
might perform, 

Mr, Fox, My statement makes, I hope, a little bit clearer some of 
the tables I use in trying to show some unemployment statistics and 
wage levels in Washington State: I, think it can be demonstrated, but 
I don't think it can be conclusively proved by any statistics but that 
the wage levels are depressed by the use of child labor. The simple 
fa(jt of the matter is, in the crops that are hand harvested in Wash-, 
ington State, the lowest hourly wage levels are invariably where 
children have been historically employed. That is a- fact. 

There are several other artificial facts. We talk (ibout the free- 
market system in labor. There are a whole number, of course, of arti- 
ficiaPfectors which affect wage levels. One factor, we believe, is race, 

_W_e kiiOT^^hat jn Washington State the crops that are harvested by • 

Chicano labam^ are much lower, as much as 20 percent lower, in hour- 
ly wage rates^tfeap^ie crops that are predominantly harvested .by 
white laborers. It isHrcre^sing now, hn^ we used to have almost total 
segregation by .crops in Washington State, A lot of apples were^jjicked 
by white migrants, A lot of hops were almost exclusively Chicano. 
This is the saine geographical area, the Yakima Valley^ in Washington, 
only a little bit farther to the north where the apples are and the 
southern part of the valley where the hop harvest is. This can be 
seen in asparagus as well in Washington State. It^is h^-rvested almost 
totally by Chicanos. 

The idea I want to get across, we have a nunjDer of artificial de- 
pressants to the wage levels of various agricultural crops in the North- 
west. One, we believe, is the denial df unemployment compensation to 
farmworkers. The people who may be seasonally unemployed, can't- 
obtain any credit for unemployment compensation, are not going to 
be attracted to that work becaus^ after we get through witl^ the rela- 
tively short growing season we have in the Northwest., they are going 
,^.JLq be unemployed. What are they going to do at that point ? • 

There are a number of these factors. We believe child labor is one 
of them, and we believe it is a very significant one in actually bringing 
the wage leveladown. ' ^ 

I have made reference already to the low wage levels that we have 
ia the berry farms in Washington State. I am riot a labor economist. 
I am not going to pretend any expertise in that. One of the ladies who 
testified today about working in the fields herself said that $16 to $18 
a day is possible at best.' This was the type of wage that one could ex- 
pect to achieve. n 

It is my understanding! and I want to make clear that the workers 
I have the most intimate Xmtactv with have not worked as much in 
berries, because that is a westelqi W<^$hingten-State crop, some of them 
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travel across the mountains from eastern Washington and work in 
the berries during the months Of low empioyment in the hop harvest, 
for example; there would be a kind of interim period where they 
could. ' • 

Sixteen to eighteen dollars may be the best.^f that is, it is very 
much affected by the time period in which these berries are picked, 
from what I- imdei'stand. Later, in the year, the poundage .and^the 
time in which someone can fill a flat can change. It is going to decrease 
as the crop goes on. In other words, you have 1 week where you might 
have the best crop for filling up your flat or totaling your weight and 
it ;s going to be less later on. I understand with raspberries the distinc- 
tion IS very marked and at the end of the season you may not have a 
very good opportimity to make a ^ood wage.' 

Now, in the material I have provided you with, on some of the tables, 
I, think appendix 3, just wage rates In 'the northwest jftrea of Wash- 
ington State, that is Cofiigressman Meeds' district up there. That is the 
Seattle-Everett area. Tjiere is a Reference in theiMBto a bonus system. 
I want to make the cpmmittee aware of this. I don't know if you ha~ 
the bonus system in Oregon State. 1 want to make you awa^e of ho\v t 
bonusSystem works. In view of what I just said about the decreasin 
suitability of the crop for picking takes on an added note. 

The bonus systoiu, the Farm AVorkei^ Union, has been unalterably 
opposed to for a nuitiber of reasons. First of all, wfe think it is a coni- 
plpto and uttXn^ and false misnomer. It is not a bonus system; it is a 
wage cheekoil' system. If you ask growers what tlie wage rate is, they 
may say $1 a flat. Ask again and you find it is 75 cents a flat, with an 
extra 26 emits thrown in, supposedly as a bonus,' at the end of the 
season. N(W, the bonus system is really a wage checkoff system to^get 
people to stay until the end of the season. As I just mentioned, at the 
end of the seaspn the crops are not at ythe same good level. 

The bonus system has been prevalent in many crops^of AVashington 
State and thiHnigh a strike in 1070 I think the P'arm AVorkers Union 
succeeded in getting it eliminated from the hop harvest, which pvoh- 
ably has the niost' iwtensive use of hand labor in the^ State ift^a short 
1^ period of time. ' ^ 

I don*t want to dwell now on the economic factors that are men- 
tioned in the statenient referred to and in our tables. The one thing 
I would like to gf? into a little bit more, that Mr. Taylor didn't touch 
on, is the circle effect of the low wage levels and the unemployijient 
figures. There is no question that they are related. It is essentially a 
self-fulfilling prophecy that adults are not going to be attracted to 
this work if the wage rates are kept at low rates because of the employ- 
ment of child labor. , 

I think that is a very clear and compelling argument. We do not^ 
have very high agricultural wage rates in AVashington State. There* 
aiV no union contracts in AVashmgtoii State^d no union contracts 
in this State or^in Idaho for>griculturarWSorers. The wages do not 
even approach ^ome of the California l^^l¥ where workers are under 
union 'contracts. The hourly wage raj^^ are vei7 often very hard to 
comput^j because of the persistence of piece rate pay with* no floor 
built in. 

I have been to asparagus farms where people have worked 7 days 
a week, 10 and 11 hours a day," and come away with approximately 
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$80 a w^ek. That is not just talking, but through examining the wage 
J^ books and through dojwjbitions and interrogatories. That pattern is a 
prevalent pattern. / 

In asparagus, we shave very heavy use of child labor. I have been 
to Del Monte asparagus camps. I think Representative Katz referred 
to Sunnysidc, WashTIn the Sunnyside, Waslu, area last spring, child 
labor was very he*/il^ utilized. I have seen 8- and lO-vear-old chil- 
dren out with aspa/ragus boxes cutting hi the morning during school- 
time and prior to smooltimewThe use of child labor is pijw^ent in the 
asparagus harvest i\^Vas]nngton, certainly, and in oWr areas not 
during schooltime. ^ 

But all of this, we believe, whether it is illegally used or legally used 
Las a depressant effect on the wage rates in those areas and conse- 
quent lack of attraction to this type of V70it by adults. • 
• Somfe of the material that I provided you with J, find has become 

dated as of this morning. I made a reference injhe Vritten testimony 
to the fact that the national employment rate, the last figure we ob- 
tained this week, was 5.5 percent for October. IJriving to the Seattle 
'■■•[ . airport this luorniiig, I heard that it is now 6.5 percent for the month 
^ of November and the radio commentator sai'd he made a prediction 

that the recent liiyoffs in major industries will not be reflected yet 
and the real unemployment rate is probably in excess of 7 percent. 

Now, we already have in Washington ^ate an unemployment rate 
in excess of 7 percent. In doing some of tliel'esearch this week, .1 found 
the figures are in excess* of 7 percent by the latest figures and the 
offtcials in the Department of Eniploynient Security in Washington 
are estimating now that we are really at about 8 percent. 

Now, some of the areas where the berry crop is<harv0feted have 
among the highest- unemployment rates in Washington State. In ap- 
pe^rdices 1 and 2 that. I have provided to tile committee, table 1 refer- 
ring to Whatcom County, that is the Bellinghain'area, the most north-^ 
western county in Washington, durhig July and August 1974 we had 
' an unemplo^^ient rate right around 9 percent. It ranges from a high 
of 10.1 percent in June down to 7 percent at the end of August, 

In the!; Skagit area we have a much worse situation. In 1974 the. 
range between June and the end, of August is from IS.^^rcent in 
early June to 8*4 percent by the end of August. That is a very^marked 
rise, I might add, in both of those counties from 1973, .a very simifi- 
cant rise in unemployment rates. Those areas, Whatcom and Skagit 
Coqnties, ai;e not as intensively populated as the areas just to the 
south, in the Everett area, in Snohomish County an'd King County. 
*^ We also did include some figures indicating the unemplo}rment rate, 

in appendix^ unemployment in Pierce County, which is the Ta- 
coma area, unemployment in the^S.eattle metropolitan area. King and 
Snohomish Counties, and unemployment throughout the State of 
Washington. . 

The unemployment rate in Pierce Cotmty, and this is where we have 
Iieard tales about a lV2-hour bus ride, you can get to the berry-picking 
areas from Taeoma in IVo hows and you have unemployment in the 
labor force at \ the 10 percent level during the summer of 197*rWe 
have in the Seattle metropolitan area. King and Snohomish Counties 
and tiie city of Everett, it is right around 8 percent. With the state- 
wide unemployment rate an excess of 8 percent — excuse me, 
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Senator Hathaway. You and other witnesses have quoted these 
unemployment figures which you are trying to 'say are attributable 
to the fact that we have children working. I just don't know. It seems 
to me mqpt growers would rather have all of the adults they could 

fet to work on their farms. They are paying the safne piece rate J^d 
ecause they are adults they could work a full day and could do a 
better job. I can't see why a farmer would want to hire little kids'an^ 
Jtell the adults no, you can't work, if he is going to pay them^Jboth the 
^same piece, rate. / 

Mr. Fox. The reason is very simple^ sir. The same piece rate is not 
going to stay there for a very long period of time if you have an adult 
work force. That is not going to stay there through normal market 
factors. The adults are gom^ to demand higher w^ages than that. They 
are not going to work lor $16 or $18 a day, period employment that 
is going to end in 3 or 4 ^eeks. 
I am involved in represei^ting labor • 

Senator Hathaway. Do you. have any figures to show where there 
are no children working the adults demand more wageSi tor that short 
period of time ? i . f . 

Mr. Fox. The hops crop, for example, which is a major crop — 
Washington State is the largest producer of hops in this couijtry — 
we had $1.60 wage rate in 1970. 

Senator Hathaway. An hourly rate? 

Mr. Fox. An hourly rate. It is almost impossible to do it by piece 
rate becctuSe of the large amounts of foliage, to get to the bud. 
There was a strike that summer. The wage rates went immediately 
io $2 to get the people back to work. There hasn't been any strike 
since that time, but the wage rate has gone up and up to the $2.30 
leveL Adults do demand higher wage rates, whether by collective bar- 
gaining or whether by any other informal pressures, such as a-man^ 
coming in and saying, "I ]ust can't work for that." The employer is 
going to have to pay what the labor market demands if we have a 
totally adult market. , 

Senator Hathaway. You are saying I can get the children to wprk 
for me for less ? ^ , • ,A 

Mr. Fox. That is what is happening right now. 
^ Senator Hathaway. What pjercentage of these total workers on 
these farms is children that we are talking about, of the age wg are- 
/ talking about ? ^ 

Mr. Fox. In the berry area ? ' 

Senator Hathaway. In the berry area. x 

Mr. Fox.^ I don't know that# I am sure some of the growers coiil^^ 
give some evidence. * 

Senator Hathaway. The other testimony indicated it ranges around 
12 to 16 i^ercent. 

Mr. Fox. It is higher than that in Washington State; I know that, 
for a fact. ^ 

' Senator Hathaway. It would seem to me it would have to be sig- 
nificantly higher before the farmer could say he would no longer 
advance ori^icrease-wages becaiise fie could replace you with children. 
If all they can get is 12 to 15 percent, that isn't very much. 

Mr. Fox. I^ think I can give you some, figures on that, the State 
Employment Security figures on ages. All of -these figuresU^ are 
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included, hy the way, in my statement are Washington State Employ- 
ment Security Department figures. Again, some 9t the figures dto't 
reflect the fact that a lot of farmworkers aren't covered by unemploy- 
ment, and won't show up in the statistics, but I also Have cm estimate 
of covered employment*' 

The Employmenl><6ecurity Department, the.^entleman just handed 
nfe a letter, it says 40 percent, approximately, were under 12 years . 
of age in the Whatcom-Skagit County area. That is what the 
gentleman just showed me. 

I am sure I know where that document comes from and I am trying 
to find it now. If that is wrong, I am sure some of the employers here 
can provide you more informatioi^, 

All I have to say is that I have ^een some of these fields in operation 
. in that area and there are lots of kids. There is no question it is not 
10 or>12 or 13 percent. There are lots of kids working iit those fields. 
The figure'that came to my inind is half, but I don't really know. I 
will accept the figure that this gentleman just gave me. < 

Senator Hathaway. You considered the number of hours they are 
woriring and how much they are .working during those hours. The - 
grow^r^ bargaining position vis-a-vis an adultj;^ worker isn't very great 
jf h*^ has a large number of children that are not putting in lots of 
time. . 

-^^X*^ percent— 

SenatSt^ATHAWAY. Is your.pnly gripe that the wage rate is being 
depressed; otherwise, you would allow the children to work? 

Mr. Fox. ^fo; I tried to limit my testimony to this one subject area. . 
It was my understanding that the committee was very interested 
in this one subject. 

Senator Hathaway. We are, but I just asked the additional ques- 
tion, if we could have a Davis-Bacon-ty|)e situation for thes^ farms 
where children are working and say that they have ix> pay the wage 
rate of an area where no children work, that w6ul4 solve your problem 
with respect to wage rate. What further objiectioiis would you have? 

Mr. Fox. I.don't know if that would actually work. You have to look 
at the employer's situation to get an idea what his incentive is as to 
what employees he wants to hire. If he can get 50 pounds oi berries * 
picked by a child at a different rate than he can get by adults, obvi-^ 
ously he is going to hire the child. w 

We have to translate these into hourly terms for them to make much 
sense. You can't e^en talk about raspberries or strawberries or apples 
or oranges or what. If ^ou could have scfme kind of indication that t^ie 
adult workers were going to be employed at whatever piece rate to 
make a wage we could consider decent in 1974 in terms of providing 
for a family, I think that would take a lot of the economic incentive/ 
out of hiring children and would perhaps eliminate them as a signifi/ 
cant market factor, as they are right now. But I just'dpn't see how y0u 
can get away from the answer that the presence d'f children depresses 
the wage rates in this area. 

Senator Groener said^ JE think, that it was utte^y.-^alse tha^j adjilt 
workers would be displaced by the pi^ese^ce of children in^he, ||lpc&p - 
market. I just don't see how anybody could consider that statemMt 
and not seia its inherent flaws. There is a crop and it is going to be 
picked, through the free-enterprise principles which most employers 
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usually parrot, they are gping to have to pay more to get an ad^woi^k 
force than they do to g6t a mixed, heterogenous work force o^dults 
and children. There is no question about that. People are going to be 
displaced. It is just another element of^he self-fulfillm^ prophecy I 
alluded to earlier. . . ^ , , i .^-u- 

I think in some pf the earlier testimony, 3ind I only kno^y about this 
by newspaper articles at the Houle hearings, the same statement was • 
made by Oregon Kepresentatives, that these adult workers a^re not 
going to be unemployed as a result ofethis. JSTow,' there are some ques- 
tions there that have to be asked and answered.. If they arent, why 
not ? Is it because of the wage rate or fpr some othei* reasons ? 

Obviously,, we have talked about jtist the f)resence of the^cMdren m 
an unorganized labor force. I am testifying on behalf of the.Fajrm 
Workers Union, and you are npt going tq organize children into labor 
union members. These children are not year-round farm workers who 
depend on farmwork for their livelihood. , i \ 

I can provide you with some personal gxperiences in the past year 
to let you know in Washihg;ton State we have never see*n such a hig i 
' unemployment rate among farmworkers as in the past sumnjer and tall. / 
There ai'e a number of factors that contribute to thi^nd I am not ^ 
'saving. children is' the only one. I don't think that hgrfluctu^ted as 
much as the overwhelming use of illegal aliens in the Yakima Valley - 
arei£ where faim labor is used most intensively during the harvest 
seasons. There are thousands.of illegalaliens m the State ot Washing- 
ton who worked in those harvests last year. We had many, many 
resident farmworkers who were out of work and who could have 
worked in that berry harvest if people made it worth their ^vhlle to 
travel across the mountains tt) the Yakima area, to the Skagit County 
area, which is only about a 3-hour drive. * 

Senator Hathaway. What I am saying, if you coulc^find an area, and 
1 don't know if you could do it with strawberries, where only adult 
workers are being used and use that for a standard of pa^ in an area ' 
where you have, a' mixture, wouldn't that satisfy your objective that 
the childi-en were not depressing the wage rate and you woul(^ be pre- 
pared to allow the children to \vpi»K ? p i m . 

iVIr. Fox. The Farm Wor^epg Union is opposed to the use of children 
as workers. ^ ^ . . ^ . 

Senator Hathaway. That is what I am getting into. What othes rea- 
sons do you have? Tliese are the children -we are talking about here. 
We arent talking about fKe children of -migrants, we are talkii>^ about^- 
the children.who have testified here today, t^e ones who are resicleni:& 
of the area who work for a short period of time. They don^^ye 
to work E hours a day.. ^ " " 

Mr. I^ox. I arri not sure that I unclerstand the question pr^isely. The 
assuniptionAvas if we could find a situation where there \v^no question 
that there were not workers present that would take the jobs ? 
^ ^ Senator Hathaway. We could solve the wage ques^on if the pay in 
the mixed "area was th^ same as the wages where only adults are avail- 
able to work. / ** 

Mr. Fox. If we are talking about the ,Xorth;w/st, you are going to 
' hajve difficulty say in the town of Moimt Ve^^on, for example, v/q 
have only adult workers, and the wage rate i^ $2.40 an hour, but 40 
miles north of there in the town near Bellingham we have mixed chil- 
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dron and adults, Ohvioiisiynhcy do^i't oxi^t as totally iiidei)endent 
economic units, tt wnj^o rates arc signilicantly Jiighcr, tlicy arc soui^ 

to level out. * I • 

Senator Hatiiawa\. I nxu saying there may be soiue dillicultiei^, praj*- , 
tieal difficult ies, in doing this. 'We will come to that later. I am asking 
you if von have any othoi- objections. 

Mr. Fox. I think we would object to the use of children under 112. 
Is that what you are discussing } i i j - 

Senator Hathaway. Yes, although you said you don't want children 
under 16., 

Mr. Fox. Right. - ^ - 

Snmtor Hathaway. We are confined here to the law as it is now, 
whi^s undev 12. You said luider 12 i 
jI^Fox. Right. 

Senator Hathaway. What other objections do you have f 
Mr. Fox. As farm laborers or the w^)rk in general } 
^ Senator H.vtiiaway. The kind of hibor/}V^y are talking about today* 
picking strawberries. '1 

Mr. Fox. The primary factors, I think, that are very important to 
the Farn^ Woi'kers Union are the economic factors and conse(]uences, 
the labor organizational factoi-s, which I huve alluded fo briefly. I 
am not equii)ped to get into a complexwnoral discussion and I^don t ^ 
think any of those issues have been— the people who have tried to do 
that haven't realiv made very clear arguments at this point. 

Thlii^ffre certainly educational confie(pK\nces;. the reference ^to the 
title I programs, migrant programs, and other, title I programs that'. 
" exist in tlu^summer, I don't tlynk are iiiRipiiicnnt. There are, far ex- 
ample, in the ^''akima Valley, summer school opportunities tMt_are 
.available to the children who. live in the (Granger, Wa.sh., Scho61 Dis-. 
<tncC\vh() (pialify for those programs and Wfiuld be able to go to work 
tinder the proposed exemption to this law, who might be able*"to get 
more proficient in English, for example. - 

One of tlie things, vvcv llav^ to make clear is the use of migrant labor 
as a disqualified source in this g(»ographical area. Several people have m 
already stated in regard to Oregon, the -settling out rate is higher. ^ 
There 'is no que.stion about that in the^tate of Wasl^igton. In^he past 
10 years the Cliicano population of the State of Washingt6n has more 
than doubled. . , ^ ' 

The reason it has more than doubled in a State M'hose population 
hasn't increased is t^t migrants have been settling ont of the stre^. 
Those ex-migrants still need substantial compensatory educational pro- 
grams and economic assistance and so forth. They would, however, be 
elu^e to ^vork under these\)roposed exemptions. I liave said I have ^ 
seen migrant childi'^ea from the Del Monte camps wprk undeu the age / 
of 12. . • " . ' . / , >^ 



Senator HATirAw!:tY. You say they are deprived of their educfitijpn, 

J spending 3 or 4 weeks hel{)ing with the strawberry crop?^ 
Iv. Fox. If the school program wasln July or August and the bar- 
t is in Julv and August, it is not a distributable asset. 
I^enator Hathaway*. With the children^ having all^ummer off, it 
seems to me the schools could adjust th'6 program to fit the berry har- 
vest. It cQuld be done after school in the regular school year as well. 
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^ That seems to me 'not HUrh u big prohhnn an you* aiKfefcjriier?; have 
hjade it out to bo. ' 

Mr. Fox. Again, I want to innphcijiizo the eeonomie eoUsotiuonrorf that 
I referred to. 

Senator IIatii.vway. I unihM-stand that. I just wouchned if you had 
'others. It doesn't bother you that a i hil'd is worUmg where an adult 
eouhl be working.or does it i It seems to mo if you^et into that argu- 
ment you have to say which adults ought to be working. Should a man 
be workin/2: who has three children or should a woman be wwking 
who doesn't ha\-c any (h»pendents ^.Are you going to say you should 
take the man and not the woman? You could make that argument, 
too. ^ 

Mr. Fox, I am not going to make that argument, but the argument' 
that was made earlier by Senator Packwood, tha-t we have programs 
for the handicapped to put them to work, doesn't that displace able- 
bodied workers and so forth f I don't tliijik that is the issue. We are 
talking here about one and that perhaps would be another artificial 
depre.|}ion, if you will, on the labor market. We arc looking at social 
consoQuences of what we do here. Wo are not just loo^cing at techno- 
logical con.sequences. ' ^ ' . , 

Senator IIatiiawa'V. Right, and those who think children should 
work for wages think that is a good social consequence. We think it is 
a good idi^a or some of us thijik it isti good idea for children to be en- 
gaged in nonliarmf ul work activities at tlu^ age.of R, 10 oi^ 11 years old. 
Some of us think that is a good social ccmsequence. 

Mr. Fox. Right. 

*=T^enator^IlATiiAWAY. We .realize it may depress the wages but we 
realize that happens in other programs that peoi)lo benefit from, that 
b|ing about good social consequences. It doesn't just l)rff5pen on the 
farm| biit it happens'in otlier places where young p6ople work. * 

Mr. Fox. Those social consequences, T supi)Ose, will have to be 
weighed by the conmiitteo. But what we think is the most important 

♦ factor in that is tlmt adult farmworkers should have a chance to get 
some Ijind of regular employment and not be unemployed as often as 
they are. • • 

The main reason ♦we are here is the adult farmworkers have one of 
the highest* rates of unemploynient in the United^ States. They also 
have one of the lowest wage rates — they do have the lowest wage rates 
in the United States. And if you couple those tWo together, it is sort of 
a double whammy. Biit if we can do something to eliminate one of 
them by eliminating this provision beihg proposed in the bill, this 
exemption, then we say quite simply, "Let's'do it. Let's try to make the 
fariuwork more regular." 

Senator Hathaway. The wage rate is probably no lower than other 
unorganized workers. Other workers havj a very low wage<»rate, they 
^|ire paid the minimum wage because they are not organized. Prob- 
ably the "same thing is true of farmworkers. ^ 

Mr. Fox. Qf course, for years the minimum wage as>fjplied to f arm- 

• workers jbas been different. 

Senator Hatha wa^'. What do you think of the amendments of 1974? 
Mr, Foxl They alleviate'd it certainly to some extent. By 1976 we 
will have to see what kind of effect that has on the labor market, when 

"■"■""'"•'■"'•nx""- 
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to In* MTV intno-liii^^ us to what innu*x to huj)iH»n ^it^'^'^^ \nnnt hv- 
i-uuM* liistoricallv tlu- liu luwoi kt»rs' \va«ri»b luiVi' not 'Mk'U inHuriuTil 
so priM-isiOy as otKi»r uiior^raiu/rd, n'lativi»ly t»asy to Kfu*H j»)l)lu)Min\s 
huvi* \vith'n'«r»n*fl to iUv wn^v T\\v\ have hail a miirh «rn'ittor 

ruu^^' th»juMulin«ryyi tho itih) to bo\har\ t'>ti»d or thf ami so forth. 
Ol' »M)inst» thry a 1 1 »ITrrt<N^tiJ^^t^^ in many >itiiations; they aro 

rates. It is all much at vana!uu». 

Sniator n.vruAW.vv. Thank you \fry nmch, Mr. Fox. 
Fox.'Thunk you, sir. 

I Tlu» pri^paivil .slati'mcnt ami information rofrrriul to proviously 
by Mr. Fox ami sulxsiujm'nt ly >9Uj)plii'(Kfolh)\vs : ] 
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STATEMENT OF MICII/VjlL J. FOX 
COUNSEL. UNITED FAKM WORKERS Oi/aMERICA, A.F.i..-C.I. 

S iiKonuiuttec oii falio^^ 
Cortimiticc on Labor aud Pablic Wellare 
United State's Senate 

Hearings on Child Labor ui Agriculture 
Portland, Oregon 
Doecmbor 6, 1974 



Tne Unitfd Farm Workers of Ainerica, A.F . L. - C. 1,0. , (UFWA) is 
gratoial ior ihe opportjuity co present this writtcii biaicnieni to ihe Subcommittee 
alon^,' with the oral statement to be delivered at this hearing. The iestimor>y 
oflered today, both written and oral, is limited in scope, and deals with the 
s.ii)ject which we understand is oi prime concern to the Subcommittee at this 
tiiue. I.e., a waiver. ^under certain conditions, of the child labor restrictions 
tipplymg U) agriculture of the Fair Labor Standards Act. The UFWA would 
iiKC to reserve tlie option to present further written testimony concerning this 
«ai)ject wuhin a reasonable time for inclusion within the record compiled by 
the* Subconiauttee*. 

The UF.WA is opposed to the use of youngsters under the age of 16 In 

«igrtl nil .fciUid irj other areas of the economy. The use of child labor In agricultu; 

has been rvgA^Uted and prohibited on occasion at both the federal state level, 
bat children have cont^inuod to work In the fields of every. rrixjjor agricultural 
state in violation of these laws and regulations. Of primary concern to the 
Subcommittee at present, in the understanding of thp UFWA, Is the proppsal 
that the present prohibitions against the employment of children under the age 
"bf 12 as farmworkers be waived under certain conditions. ^ 

The UFWA i8^S|R4iiist the utilization of children as farmworkers in any 
capacity, and under any com?Uions, no natter how "ideal" these conditions may 
supposedly be. It is the undershw^ding of the UFWA that the Subcomnvittee Is 
particularly Interested m considering waiver or exemption provision for the 
raspberry and strawberry harvests offh^^agit Valley In Washington, and the 
Wiiametce Valley tn Oregon. Growers have erB^oyed children under the age of 
12 in these harvests for many years, and the recertt-Qmendments to the Fair Labor 
Startdards Act will prohibit any future usage of child rerT'b^ow 12 years of age. 
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The UFWA is against the employment of children under 12 on moral, 
namaniurlan, medical, educational, organizational and economic grounds.. 
Hopefully, ail of these issues will be covered by testimony from other witnesses 
before the Subcommittee.. This testimony ^ylll only address Itself to the e'bonomlc ■ 
and labor grounds, speieifically Involving the berry producing areas of Washington 
State. 

Attached as Appendixes ro this Statement are talfles showing Washington 
State*Employmenr Security Department Ugoires on unemploygnrtit In Whatcom 
* and Slcaglt Counties during the summer months (Appendix I and 2. , respectively), 
and piece rates for plckmg in the .berry harvests'ln thosv two counties (Appendix ^ 
3). The unemployment figures in Appendix I and 2 repxeacm only "cfevored 
anomployincnt- under Washington's unomployment compensation laws.. Unemploy- 
ment (igurVs wluch re-present both covered and uncovered unemployment are 
^lowu.in Appendix 4 for Whatcom and Skagit Counties. Although tUp %ures , 
l^ppt-ndix I and 2 show an unemployment rate significantly higher than itie 
national average In both Whatcom and Skagit Counties, the real unemploymenc , 
rates for ^ult workers are significantly higher, as shown in Appendix 4. 
Firmworkors, ^4 course, aro not Included In the figures in Apper;di3c I and 2 
because un^-mployment compensation is not available to agrlc^tfural workers 
In Washington State by virtue of R.C.W. 50.04.150. \ 

Ufa I uneaiployment in Washington State is currently In excess of 7^ ^ 
which is significantly higher than the latest national figure of 5.5% (October, 
1974), The; populous areas of Snohomish, King and Pierce Counties, which are 
wittiin driving range of the berry producing area, are among the highest in the ^ 
State, . ^ 

Obviously, the utilization of child lalxjr would displace adult workers 
froin this job marker, and not alleviate the ci?*rent high unemployment in 
Washington State. This is furtlier t>xa4:erl\ited by the depressant effect which 
^-j' ' Uie utilization of chiW labor has on the rates in the berry harvest. 

Jkvaiise of me piece r^' wage syster>,x^it is difficult to estimate the 
average iuHiiiy wages, for adult berry pickers. Th^re is no question, however, 
tliar the wage rates are less than the other crops in W^tslungton which require ^ 
extensive hand labor (asparagus ,-g4'.iipt-*s. hops, among otWrs). ^ ^ 

Children, obviously, are not in a position to demand higfifex^ece 
orates,' or to exercise ainy significant bargaining poWjr^regarding wage&^-tjirougj^ 
coUective bargaining or, othtr lesa formal meana. Thc-r^julfc U that wage^n^ 
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tR&ijcrry harvest arc not at the level which a norrotil labor market woald 
producer and berry picking lo choroioro not desirable oinploynfi&nc Xor adolr 
worlcors. ^ ^ • 

%. T ic 4tiU?at4 m oi child Uht>r u; rhc Licrry harvear giffraniuus rhe 
itovt'ioptsifn: tla 'iCifiaUilUng proptjccy that an adw'qiiatu labor supply will 
luH Iw available for tUc bi-'rry Iiarvout^ Adalt worhern nucd adalt wa^ea, 
Tliurc arc cnoj^ii uacaiploycd adalt v.orKt'ro within the Sraic of Waiinngion 
to carry out tUc l»t'iTy harvl'tii, m tiddiium Ui fltc large niUiilfijer oi ancmploycd 
workera jo liic Wcatcrn part of thy atdW, there aru nj^^nifican! tiumlwro of 
farmworkero rcsiduat in the Eaatcrn pa^^ oi Waohin^mn vviio would be abto 
to nut^rdtu for ihe't>crry oeason if saliable wa^co were available. 

L)ti ring tliu fiuamier and tall of W74, thoasands of tarm workers, 
rumdim^ ifTflu' Yakutia Valley oi Washington were ancpiployed daynj* the 
tratluionally'hi^hcyt periods of agrlCLiltural employ mem, . The UFWA 
believes, u [though there are no figures available showing anemploymem 
.arnong farmxV^rkers, that the past summer and fall has witnessed the 
greatest numbeV of unemployed Yakima Valley farmworkers in the past 
ten ycars.t .Many Vakima, Valley P«ijrm\vorkers have traditionally migrated 
to the Ska^ and Whobpom County ayeas during berry harvest, and many 
more would do so if the wage rates were high enough to attract them. q, 

^-.■^ The UFWA has only addressed one small ^rea of this problem iif ' 

thlR-HmiTec^ testimony; for other Items of. interest, the UJ^WA would r^om- 
mend that the. Subcommittee consider the,> compelling bdo^ on child labor in 
ugricultur^» by Ronald Tayjiar, Sweatshops in the Fiufe ' \A 

O M ' i ■ " m if] ' 

To assisQ' farmworkers in achieving fair ^ages and working conditions 
the UFWA^rti^'ommends that the Subcommittee not intrOduce any legislation 
which would permit a waiver of the ctirrent* child labor provisions of th'8 Fair 
Labor Standards Act. . . \ ^ 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN WHAICQM COUNTY * 



Week 
Ending: 




Aug. 



6 
Li 

V 



1,344 

U34.T 
l,34o 



6.2 
6.3 
6.2 
6.2 



Aug. 



12 
19 
26 



1.791, 
1,750 
• 1,668 
.1 1,572 



8.0 
7,8 
7.4 
7.0 



Sept. 



'1,416 
1.346 
1,326 
1.337 



6.5 
6.2 
6. 1 
6. 1 



Supt. 



2 
9 
16 
23 



1,568 
1,559 
1,569 
1,505 



7.0 
6.9 
7.0 
6.7 



Oct. 



1.35B" 



6.2 



Sept. 30 



.1,5;2 



7.0 



• This mciu^es only Covered Unemployment, 
that IS, those jjeople drawing unemployment ( 
benefits. ^ %^ 
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UNEMPLOYME>rr IN SKAGIT AREA^ 



(SKACrf; ANACORTES, SA'N JUAN, STAN^VOOD,. VICINITY OF SNOHOMISH)' 



1973 



*Wcck 

■ Ending: 



Na m be; r 




I., 6 14 * 


10. 6 


I , 575 


10.4 


1,567 * 


10.3 


1.S90 






10.4 


1,4 16 


9.3 


1,335 


, 8,8 


1.266 


8.4 


1^ vn 


7.9 


h, 127 ^ 


'7 . 2 


S>ti5 


6.3 


^ 1,005 . 


b.5 


951 


6,4 


99 I 


•6.4 


l,0h7 


7.0 


I, 102 


7. I 


I, 167 


7.5 


I, 154 


7.4 


1, \m 


7.6 


1,210 


7.8 


.1, 190 


7.7 


1,211 


7.8 




May 



12 

19 
26 



IS 
2S 

2 
9 
16 
23 
30 

6 

:3 

20 
27 



Sept . 3 

10 

24 



Jaly 



Aag. 



June 



jLily 



3 • 
10 
17 
24 



'3. 



Aug. 



* Sept.. 



12 
19 
26 

2 
9 
t6 
23 



Oct. 



1 



Sept. 30^ 



1,034 
2, 207 
■ l,95l 
1,966 

1, -7 38 ■ 
1,861 
1,983 

2, 179 
1,839 

1,794 
t, 645 

ly43^'- 
/ 

'^364 
^H,54l 
1,520 
1,523 

4,672 



11.7 
12. 1 

u.tr 

13.2 
IL7 
11.8 

10,4 
10,9 
11,6 
12,8 
10.8 

U),5 

'*r.6 

9,2 
8,4 

8,0 
9,"0 
8,9 
. 8,9 

✓ 9,8 



* This includes only Covered Unemployment, 
^ ^ thae- Is, those people cjrawlng unemployment 
/-^benefits, / \ 
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U.N'EMPLOYMENT WHATCOM COUNTY* 



Month 

Junl- • 
July 



Augudt 
Sep tc mile r 



Month 

June 
July • 
August 
September 



1974 



Nam )er 



Month 



_ Labor Force 

3,75b 9*7 
4. 16) 10.5 
.3,490 ij.o 
3.213 8.4 
3.08P 8.2 



UMvMPLOYMBNT IN SKAGIT COUNTY* 



Number 




This incl^ades both covered and 
uncovered unemployment. 



% of 
ffLabor Force 

12.2 
13.3 
ll.fr ' 
10.5 ' 
8.9 



1973 






1974 




„ I '. 

N*uTnbcr 


Labor Force 


Month 


Number ■ 


% of' 
Labor Force 


3,000 
2,250 4 
2,350 
2^240^ , ^. 


10.2 
10. « 

«. I ■ 
. , 8.7 

8.2 o 


' May 

■June 

July 
, August 

•September 


3.210 
3,7 10 
2.730 
2,880 
2,480 


12.3 
13.4 
10.0 
10.5 

9.2-^" 



L 
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AVERAGE NUMBER OF PEOPLE UNEMPLX)YED* PER MONTH 



WHATCOM COUNTY 1973 

May 
June 
July 
Augu»t 
September 



£> 



WHATCOM COUNTY 1974 

2,352 
2,094 
1,851 . 
1,695 
1,555 



SKAG IT AREA 2?Zi 

892; 
014 ' 
840 
611 
524 



1,635 
U 297' 
1,353 
1,353 
1,359 



May 

June 

July 

August 

September 



SKAGIT AREA 



1973 



May 

June 

July 

August 

September 



1,586 
1,396 
1,052 
i,086 
1, 183 



May 

June ^ 
July 
August 
September 



' This Includes only Covered Unemployment* 
(Those people receiving unemployment 
benefits) 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN PIERCE COUNTY* 



Month 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Septen)ber 



1973 



Number 

12,000 
14,300 
13,400 
12,800 
12,400 




1974 



Number 

13,800 
15,600 
* 14,000 
12,990 
12, 600 



UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE SEATTLEMOfgTROPOLITAN AREA* 



(KING & SNOHOMISH COUNTIES) 



Labor Force 

9. I 
10. 0 
9, I 

8.4 ^ 
8.2 



1973 



1974 













%of 


Month 


Number 


Labor'Force 


Month 


Number 


Labor Force 


'*'May 


45,600 


7.4 


May 


47,900 


7.6 


June 


51,600 


8.2 


June 


G 55,200 


8.5 ^ 


July 


47 , 600 


7.v6 


July 


5 1, 000 


7.9 


August 


45,700 


7.4 


August 


48,800. 


7.6 


September 


,72,000 


6.8 


September 


43,300' 


6.8 




UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE STATE OF WASHINGTON* 






1973 






1974 














%of 


Month 


Number 


I^bor Force 


Month 


Number 


_ Labor Force 


May 


111,800 


7.6 


May 


' 123,600 


8.0 


June 


123,900 


8.0 


June 


144, 100 


9. 1' 


July 


1 13-, 000 


7.5 


July 


130, lOd 


8.3 


August 


107,600 


7.2 


^ August 


125, 100 


8. 1 


September 


99,000 


6.7 


September 


109,200 


7. I 




i " 

♦ This Includes both covered and 







uncovered unemployment. 
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Senator Hatha wat.o The last group of witnesses we will have 
belore we go to lunch is the group with Mr. Davi^ Pahl. 

jMr. Pahl, do you have a statement for the record ? - 

Mr Pahl. Yes, we do. It has been filed with thfr- committee stati. 

Senator Hathaway. We will make all of the papers a part of the 
record at, the conclusion of your testimony and we would appreciate 
it if you would.summarize the main points. 

STATEMENT OF DAVID PAHL, . ACCOMPANIED BY RANDALL P. 
GARBERG, ROBERT L. CONROY, AND ROBERT SCHLEGEL 

Mr. Pahl. The same thing is true for each of the gentlemen with nie. 
•We^firtainly appreciate your being here this morning. 

I would like to jtist highlight one part of my written statement. The 
suggested remedies that Congress is considermg in SJ. Res. 211 and . 
HJ. Res. 1033 and H.R.*15£)50, we agree with the objectives of these 
bills but suggest that some changes be made to simplify the adminis- 
trative procedui^s and improve them while still providing ^le protec- 
tion that Congress iritendea. 

Modified legislation has been discussed by our organization and we 
expect to have draft language to "submit to the committee staff within 

the next 2 days. ^ \rr • i • 

As a principal coordinator of the industry's enorts in this area, 
my Northwest Food Processors Association- offers our continued as- 
sistance and cooperation tb the Senate Labor Subcommittee and to you 
in helping to develop §ome workable legislation that can accomplish 
what is needed here. " i i u 

The only thing I would add to tliat is the figures that have been 
thrown out with respect to unemployment and numbers available and 
•not available I think can be pretty well reflected against the statement 
bv the processor people here this morning^and also the growers you 
, will hear from this afternoon as to their Avillingness to employ adult * 
Workers and the cost of hiring adult workers versus young people, 
because ^here are some cost differentials to the grower in that it is 
more expensive for them to recruit young people and have them do 
the work, and their productivity is undoubtedly les§, ' / . ' 

I think your questions to a number of these people will certainly 
- help put /those unemployment, and willingness-to-work figures m 
proper perspective. 

STATEMENT OF RANDALL P. GARBERG, GENERAL MANAGER, 
^^TJKSAN FROZEN FOODS, LYNDEN, WA^H. V ' ^ 

Mr. GARBMb. My name is Randy Garbergl^I have a^^repared state- 
ment for you. ^ - ' ' r , 

I am a partner and general manager of a strawberry, raspberry, and 
blueberry^processing plant in Lynden, Wash., which is 4 miles from 
. the Canadian border. % ^ , i -, 

I think there, have been lots of arguments going around here today 
'hat reallv don't pertain to the matter at han^No. 1, walked about 
health, and ^there will be professionals later^n that will speak di- 
rectly to th^. • ^ 



We don't have a health problem, we haven't had a health problem.- 
We haven't had sickness break out in our berry jfields and our camps 
^ and so forth. I consider ^more of \ hazard to nave to come to yoitif 
big city here to the heariing E^jnd breathe the air that we do thanlf you 
would come to the coumry and breathe our nicej fresh air with your 
hearings on th^azands we have for our kids in^tho field, 

Safety is >ne sajarie ^hing, ^ff~do not have these children working 
with machineryyWe have had no serious problems; I yeas t)orn and 
raised on a faraa and have been involved with it all mylife. We have 
had no serioji^ accidents as far as strawberry* pickers. The paper^)oy 
on the street has a far more hazardous job in^^^y mind thaij 0Ur ki^is 
doput in th^field picking strawberries in the suftunertimer . , 

On the employment situation, naturally we would rather have adults 
out there. I haVe statistic figures here that^ show they just don't show 
up. We have w small company up ou^ way that Once in awhile lays off 
several thousand p^ple by the name of Boeing, Lhave yet lo see afty 
of the Boeing engineers out in the strawberry f^elds^^in our area pick- 
ing strj^iwberries to supplement their income. , ■ 

I have fi^ires here of a survey that was rUn in i967 that 43 percent 
were under 12 picking berries in "Vv%Atcom and Skagit Counties. Less 
than 2 pe;rcdnt were 18 years and older. That tells you that we don't 
have them. ''!f we don't get th^se kids out to pick our berries, we feel 
that 25 peipmt of our crop will be left in Our fields. This is a crop that 
hias to be pic|ked today, you can't wait till tomqrrow. We have to have 
the labor fbtee. Fortunately with staggering' schedules and some of^ 
the growers pcking they can use some ol' their pickers on other farma 
to help out. Whgn we ^et into the pe^bK season, a grower who has his 
, help liijed up ^fflny willing to let thcfhi go someplace else. 

Let's get to the economic situati^, which is basically my part of it. 
L6t's talk about it right f roirv4ne start. We talked about minimum 
wage and we were complainitig about that and any adult tl^at is worth 
his Weight in salt out in the berry field can make more than any mini- 
mum wage we'^have in the United States this time. If he can't pick 
a couple or three fiats an hour,tfChen he probably shouldn't be out there 
in the ^rst place. He is going to get a $1 a flat, so he*is certainly going 
to be making more than the minimum wage, so that is not a factor. 

That brings it up the line when the fruit comes to the processor. 
We hire iii a 3-in6nth .period, our plant is open for basically just the 
summer, our plant runs only strawberries, raspbrnries, and blueberries. 
^ We hire approximately 123 people; 75 percent or rgpre of these are 
high school kids of age 16 and over and coHege kids. In that 3 months, 
we put out an aver^,ge ]|fliyroll of $56,O0iK So my contention is this, 
that we are goings to deny the kids the^ility of earning a few dollars 
in the field, learning how to make money, learning how to use their 
money. We are going to then deny them in later years the ability to 
earn money for their higher education, to say nothing about the fact 
that we T^ill have to buy as a proeessot^^ss of this cwnmodity called 
sugar, which we would like to buy lees of anyway, bm this, then, has 
repercussions right on through the? total economic System of our 
cowtiy, from transportation to warehousing to industries, the^carton 
industry, can industry, 'lyou name it^nt touches it from then on. 
We have o:^e important fad that is pretty detrimental to the straff- 
pries in the Northwest* When we talk 'about the Northwest, of 
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couree, %vo are talking abouV Washington and Oregon. That is our 
Mexican import situation. Tliat is a battle that has seen these smaller ^ 
growers go out ef the industry. • - ^'w > - 

We are different in the State of Waeh^gton f r«!P»5 6tai\}ipoiiTt 
that we have a -few larger strawberrj- growg^rs, whereas in,Oregop yoii 
have more growera.of a srafaller nature. We have only a few and they 
have larger Acreage on the average than Oregon, They havo gone out 
of business because production costs continue to rise and yet we aro 
closed at the sales end because Mexican strawberries -are (doming into 
the country and are selling" at 7 or 8 cents lejjs a pound tiian-%hat we 
can produce them for. M , . , . «t • 

So we are getting cau^t in! the i^dle on this thinff. We ate being 
deprived of the j^eople to harvest tlie crops. We dQ not have the people 
to come in and there is not mechanical ability to come in and take 
over for them such as there is in raspberries. Wo are squeezed on the 
other end in the fact that \ve can't market our' product, and we go to 
the. Cost of Livinp Cpuncil and they say, "We cannot ^put a t^an on ^ 
imports from Mexico because that is inflationarv." ,% 

Where do we go from here? Vje do not feel there is a problem up 
there ^^^^ •^"'^^ ;«-itiofi/»rt vt^na mnAa nnrV if iQ Ttfit. vfiiir nrobiGnft this 

law V 
" wait . ' 

^^^^n^ayl^m summary, I feel that there are no statistics that can 
y prove that the children are' being, abused in the Northwest and w6 
A certainlv should take every step to amend this law. 

Thftiwc you. * 11 n 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Garbetg follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF liANDALL P. GARBERG 

PTMcntad to U.S. Stnata Labor Subcomalttee 
ft ita Public Haaring od Child Lab»r Provisions 
of tha Fcir Labor Standarda Act. - 

PortlADd, Oragon , , ' '. 

Dactabar 6, 1974 i 

Hr. Choiroan and aeobora of the CotaDittea, my name is Randall P. Gatlerg. I am a 
partner and general oonagar of Shuksan Frozan Foods, a attaybprry, raspberrj^ and 
blueberry proccooini^plant in Lyndon, Waahington. 

The bulk of tile ^rvoa ting sttason in our area begins about June 15 and ends about 
the 13th of August, isxccpt o^ortaln berries which run intq the first part of September. 
Tho groatcot conconx wltly thlo law lo in thg ati+awberry harvest,' however. It also hae 
impact on raopbcrrleo add bluoborrloo^ 

Up to 40 percent of the strawberry plckore in our areA are under 12 years of age^ 
land they pick 25 percent or more of the crop. The looti tffc this much fruit would 
severely hurt the growers, processors and local economy. Because of the^dwindllng 
crops, migrant labor does got come Into our area as in the past , therefore we would 
have no way to recover that portion of our crop ash mechgnl&al harvesting is not 
possible for atravborrlcs. In adcil4:lon to picking a iqv^rter of the strawberry crop, 
these children are learning an Importmit fact of life - that of work responsibility 
while also earning and having money of tholr own. X Wish each of you could talk 
to thoae children and hoar of all tho ways their money Is used, literally everything 
from necessities to record players, ten-speed bikes, boy or girl scout camp, clotheQ 
and, in the words of one young boy, a birthday present for his dad. ' ^ 

The economic impact of this law starts with the children and continues through the 
entire economy catching almost everyone; 

During Its summer run our plant employs approximately 123 people for an average 
payroll of •$56,700. About 75 percc.t of our plant employees 'are high school and 
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cqlleg. .tudents, W law would make it necessary to either cut down the nu^er 
ofWl^loyeea or to /tdi^e their hour., which would put another block in froj) 
Ghem in ejirning for their higher education ♦ 

Th*8 law becpfces one more stumbling block for the berry industry in out/area, which. 
^if «iy mor^e are experienced, will cause us to lose the industry, The/Mexican import., 
for ex«;i^le, are a constant battle because they sell in our market /iAfrx 7 to 8 cents 
less ifhsn we can. Because of this, most of the small growers are/gone as it is 
iinpbssib^te keei^ paying higher-.prodiiction.^al^.whUo.b limited on the sales 

Inflation la everyone »s buoin'esg and government must realizyfi thx^: restrictions, such 
as this law imposes, can do nothing bv^t hurt the derail c/f fort of ^r^e enterprise 



'%nd a aenglble economy. 



To l(hose who would say that safety Xs a facter, I would answer that I hav^ lived in 
thila area all of my life and have yet to hear of a serious accident among the 
thCusands of pickers each year. The paper boy riding our dark, wet, snowy and 
wh.Vhave-you streets, has a Job that is much more hazai-doua than berry picking, 
btit I'm told that newspaper dell|very is exempt under 'this new law. ^ .\ - 

perhaps we have a unique situation in the Northwest. I would call upon everyone to 
pitch in and help amend this law, so that a valuable industry is not lost, otherwise, 
we will become dependent on a foreign country to Supply the majority of out straw- 
berry needs. r , 

I . 
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Senator Hathaway. Mr. Conroy^ 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT L. CONRd^, STRAWBERRY PROCESSOR, 

WOOLBURN, OREG. 

Mr. CoNROY. My name is Robert L. Conroy. I am the owner-man- ^ 
; ager of a plant in Woodburn, Oreg^^It is similar to the plant discussed ° 
? by the previous witness. ' 

We ajre somewhat concerned as to the situation for the employment 
, of the older students if the^fruit does 'not come in from thp field. In 
. our area we estimate about 20 percent of the fruit is harvested by 
those between tho ages of 10 and 12. We hire 60 persons in our 
"processing plant and 40 to'42 are young people in the ages of 16 to 22. 
They are high school and college students. As far as I can determine,: 
nearly every single one of those studonts who works in the plant now? 
had been picking strawberries and blackberries and other crops at the 
' ;iQ\ver ag c s> Il ^^fehe1^-^vaI'dsf1hri4lis"aTea^tm7u nd Wo o db ur n r the youiig- ' 
;Sters start out by pickin"; in the field at the age of 9 or lO^and up to 13 ' 
Or 14. At the age of 16 they like to come into the processing plant and 
^ worl^. I 

If the fruit doesn't come in, if we lose 20 percent of it, then we will . 
lose j^obs in the processing plant for these students, these older 
students. 

I would also like to verify the statement that the previous witness 
made a'bout the competition that the grower has lier© in Oregon. The 
usage of strawberries in the United States is about 280 million pounds 
per year. The amount coming-in from Mexico is about 112 million or 
about 40 percent. Today the market pHce for the Mexican fruit at 
Laredo is exactly 8 cents below Ovegon strawberries f.o.b. Portland. 

Another thing, too, is that tjie: atM'eage of strawberries in Oregon 
about 6 or 7 vears ago was about 13,000 acres. Tmlay tha acreage is in 
the neighborhood of 6,600. 1 think a yitness earlier this morning men- 
tioned 6,100, but that doesn't quite figure with our strawberry com- 
mission figures. 

I was appointed to the Oregon Strawberry Commission by Gover- 
\nov McCall 2 years ago, so I worked with strawberries, the economics 
and marketing and the well-being of the growers in the State. It 
appiears to me that the grower is in a bind. He is in trouble in the 
marketplace because he can't get a higher price for his product be- 
cause of the coinpetition from Mexico. So anything that will help him 
in getting his crop harvested here; ih miy<;ase^I feel that the youngsters 
that are going from-theiTnrwtrh^me^TT^ — 
I don't think it is necessarily good for any people who arje coming 
from other States to be working in adverse circumstances under the 
age of 12 — the youngsters who are picking in a field adjacent to their 
homes or within a 20-minute bus ride and fhat sort of thing, I c^n see 
nothing wrong with it. • g 

In the 20 years I liave been working in strawberries,.! havdtkever 
seen anything harmful in the harvest. m 

Senator Hathaway. Is Mexican competition increasing? ■f1\ 

Mr, CoxKOY. It is increasing. It appears this year it will ruiA Some- 
where \xx the neighborhood of 120 million pounds. - A 
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i-o was tinothef- fuc( ihiit came up just recently and that is that 
inv .>iexican (Tovernnieiit ci^^itrols sugar production in Mexico. In 
other ^VQX•ds, the factories are* iXn by the Govehuueut. Thev have been 
4cavin«^ the sugar price at 10 cohts a pound. Those ot youTNvho have 
been buving sugar know it has been running in the neighborhood ot 
60 cents a pound in the United States. This gave t lie Mexican processor 
down there a treniendotis advantage in the sugar he was using in 
strawberries. If they continue to do that into another season, we will 
have more serious econoniit! problems. • • i i 

One thing I should point out here to the audience is that it is clearly 
inulerstood that the strawberfies here in the Northwest, in the States 
of Ore*'on and AVashington, are some of the best flavored berries any- 
place in the Northern Hemisphere. We feel, and a lot of our customers 
agree with us, that they are much better flavored-than the States south 
of us and in the coinitry of Mexico. r i i. 

T^h e only s t'rtwbeFFie64fevt-ai-'G^mil ar J:Q that are a tew that come in 



from Poland. There are about 5 million pounds that com e into the 
eastei-u part the United States from Poland: Thpr^iireir^ 
about t he same latitude as (jur berries and their flavor is similar to ours. 

If thr Oregon grower gradually loses his position on strawberries, 
the I'nited States will then lose this supply of good-quality fruit. 
I would be glad to answer any questions. 
[The prepared statement of Mr. ('onroy follows:] 

\ 
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STATEMENT OF ROBERT L. CONROY. Conroy Packing Co.. 
960 Young Street, Woodburn, Oregofl 97071 • 

Presented to the U. S. Senate Subcommittee on Labor 
at its public hearing on the Child Labor Provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act t 

Portland, Oregon 
Deceinber 6^, 1974 

I 



Mr. Chalrmaii and ntmbort of the corandttoe, my nanw It Robtrt L, Conroy, 
I am the ownor-r«Anmgtr of a otrawberfy pfoceaalng plant at Woodburn, 
Oregon, 

Harveatijig of strawbarrlfs in Oi*egon ia soaronal. Th« period of hanraet 

Junt 10th to^ July 15th. This datj occure about ono yaak after grada 
aohools and high schools go on racation for tho aunuwr* Ther» ^« ^j800 
•cros which roquira about 3U,000 persons to hai^eat the crop. 

Thera art approxlroatally L,000 persons anployod in the prooeaelng of . 
etrawberrioa duriiJtj the month of June and half of July. OtoP half of 
theoa fRSfployeaa are collage etudonta, high achool itudanta orer l6 and 
taachara from varioua ochoola. 

Tha flavor and quidity of Dragon and Washington atrawbtrriaa ia veil 
known in the food Induatry aa tha. beat grown in North Araarioa. But 
yleltl/j per aero here are low qpo'P*rad to othar growing aorta. 

The co3»p»tition ^ Oregon atrawborriea is Moxloo which axporta to tha 
United States 112 millioi) pounde. This compares to u,S, consiwption 
of 280 nillion. Thus Mexico auppliaa hO% pf all atrawbarriea ueed ir 
^he U.S. at pricea about 8ft per lb. balow Oregon prlcea. Thia aevore 
competition from Hexiio has utopped all normal gro-^h of the induatry 
in Oregon. And now for the laat fi to year a acreage haa declined. The 
present 6,600 acrea ia about half that of atx yeara ^go. 

This information points out tbo oconomic clrcumatancea of the Oregon 
Bro'.f)r In tbo national market. He ia goneraUy unable to pay more than 
the preaant pay ocala. 

Any further decline in Oregon ^croaga will cauao a decline In baployeea 
in Tr.i Procaaaing plcnta, co*a storage operatlona and the transportation 
ii}&ui'^Ty which moves the crop to markata. 

Anything that can be done to holp harveat cropa by roluntary labor will 
alao help provide omployment for man/ high achool and college students 
in the proceaaing planta. 
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Senator Hathaway. Mr. SchlegeL 
STATEMENT OF ROBERT SCHLEGE]^ FIELD REPRESENTATIVE, 

flaVorland foods, inc., state of OREGQN 

Mr. ScHLEQEL. I am Bob Schlegel. I have the unique position of 
being the last speaker before lunch. 1 will make it brief, Mr. Chairman, 
so- 1 will not have to out-shout the groans of our liungry stonlachs. 

I have a prepared statement whicK I will turn in to you. 

I am a field representative for FlaVorland Foods, which is"a major 
food-processor in the State of Oregon, I have been involved in straw- 
berries all my lij:e. I am 53 years old and I have spent 40 years of 
these seeing the strawberry, season come and go in one form or another. 
At the present time I. work with the grower,, with the picker, in order 
to' get the production from the beginning of the growing stagQ into 
the plant. , / ^ . . 

I have Nv p r ked tm -ma ny. day - ca ffr-eeatei^^eaMSrg^ - 
boards, so I have seen both sides of the coin, I think there is iperit in 
what has been^said this morning, I think everyone has been sincere 
in their statements. Everybody has their own thing to bring out th(r 
surface. >HK. ^ . , . 

If there were one* thing I wovild like to bf-ing out, is the tact that 
you really don't understand the situation until you have gone through 
a strawlberry season in Oregpn*, The statistics will show one thing, Pick« 
ing strawberries and the narvest approaching us is something like 
death; you know it is coming, but you are never quite readv for it, 
I have never seen a season in Oregbn^where all of the fruit has been 
picked. There has been, fruit gone to waste. In ^ly 2 ^or 3 weeks in 
order t© crank up 40,000 pickers at any wage is verv difficult, 1 think 
we need th^ migrants and I think we need the children and I think 
they need us. . \^ „ 

i have one note that just looking through our statistics from my ownr 
company, 25 percerit of the fruit we packed this year was^grown by 
one-time migi^^nt fniitpickers who came to this countiy that I have, 
known for years. They have fallen out of the Stream, they have pur- 
chased their own farms, and they have become an asset to our economy, 
25 percent,' 2 milliopi pounds of fruit was produced through this type 

of person. ' ^ j. 

It takes time, it takes patience, and it takes ja generation to ovet-come 
a language and cultural barrier, but it is being^overcome aijd I behevo 

this. ^ T 

Maybe this will help you in weighing your primary concern, and 
this was one of the primary concerns expressed by Congressmen 
Price, Daniels, and Badillo: Are we depriving an adult of an on- 
portu^iity to make a living? I say that these adults afe not ayailable 
during^ this, short period in which we have to put this whole program 
together, » * i 

Thank you, , i / n n 

' [The prepared statement of Mr, Schl^geLfollows :J ^ 
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STATBMBNT OP ROBERT SCHLEGEL, Fl.ld 'R«pre««it.tlv. 
Vl*vorl4nd Pox>d«, Inc. 

'Pr«««nt«d to U.S. Sisnsta Labor Subconalttai 
•t it« Public Hearing on Child Ubor Provlalona 
o{ th« Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Portland, Or agon 
Dactabar 6, 1974 

, ♦ ■ *' ■ * 

I an « field repraaantatlva for VUvorUnd Fooda, Inc., a major atravbarry proceaaor 

^ in Oragon, with operationa located at Poraat* Grova, 

Strawbarrlaa hava baan my life. I grew up on e ferm twenty mllee weet of Portland 
in W«hlAgton County, which for many^yaara waa the largeat atrlwbarry producing area 

~Tn tTie United S tat ea* " My f ir'at "introduction to~atrawbarriea^a~inri 932 when nq^ , 
father planted our firat field.- conetructed alx ceblna that we referred to- for 
the next ^twenty yeara aa the "berry cabina". since then the connection of "labor 

k campa" haa bacoma a familiar by-word. During thia Dapreaaion period, familiea from 
within the state came to apend their aimmara and picl^ the fruit. Uter the migrant 
familiea from Arkanaaa, Oklahoma and Texas (all white Americana) became the mlin 
•upply o^ pickers. Except for a few yeara in college .nd the Service, ""l have never 
been away from thie^* atmosphere. 



During the laat fifteen or twenty Veara the migrant harveator haa conaiated primarily 
of Mexican or Mex^Americafe people. It initiated with the Bracero program and when 
tjiia-p^gram was withdrawn the family unite became pre^loiinant . I t^ave worked 
directly with" these people in my normal Job situation as well as serving on the 
Community Action Board and currently on the Waat Tuality Day Care Joard,. I have 
alao had the opportunity to visit the Rio Grande Valley and other areas of Taxaa 
to observe these people in their normal surroundings. 

The effebt of the employment of children under twelve on the work opportunifrles snd 
wsges of older workers snd their families is the iain concern of Congress. I sgree 
that in some cases the migrant is exploited. Thi^ is less frequent now, 'however. 
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because of^ur present State ^avs ao4 better aoclal understanding. 

My observation Is that the development, of herbicide* has eliminated pre-harvestVwork 
In the fields for the migrants!^ They no 'longer come to our area In April and May. 
They arrive about the lat of June which parmlta the children to finish, the school 
year In their own state, very much the same as our local kids A 

The general feeling of the Chlcanos that I have visited Is that If we break lip the 
family unit by eliminating the under twelve picker, they will not make the trip 
north. They depend on this summer emp^yment to help their living standards - not 
unlike^ ojir local families. . . " 

Each year a certain nftmber of these families become permanent residents of our 
community and become self-supporting. -There are presently 300 Chlcano children in 
our local schbol systems. Jhq^adults have found year-rdund employment. 

In 1974 over 2,000,000 pounds of strawberries, or about 25% of our tot^ strawberry 
pack were delivered by nine growers who migrated here originally to ^harvest fruit, 

'and now own their own farms. I have known'»most of theA for years. The second 

^generation migrant is becomlnd||j^ stable factor in our economy. 

'it takes time/ it takefe patience, it takes , a generation to overcome a language 
and cultural barrier, but it la being overcome. Maybe this will be helpful to you 
. in weighing the primary conc^nv^js^ expressed by. Congressmen Paysar, Hatilelp and 
iBadillo in the heaVlng held here last mox>th. We ^eally need -these migrant harvestore 
and I think they nee4 us to help them become self-supporting. 
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i Senator Hatha wax^ How do you answer on this particular point 
the argument made by Mr. Fox that the wage rate is depressed be- 
cause of the young people, working and that is why you doWt have 
' adults available ? . # . \ 

Mr. ScHLEGEL. I Y^^d answer in this way. Our prpcessint plant 
, hires people, ^hd it is seasonal type work. vVe pay tFfevkbot " 
established by the union. Beca'^^e it is seasonal, when the cbSU.«ge1^ias , 
go back to school, we still have about 3 ,weeks of processing to^om- 
plete our season. try to rim about three shifts a day, 24 hoivi'^s, thig 
is«in processing form. We advertise; we beg, we just can^ get the!* 
seasonal help. The people, as jou indicated before, I believe, are adap- 
ted to doing other types of things and they will not come to work in the 
processor plant under the same 'caliber of wages he referred to. It 
is the same thing in the strawberry season. It they are there, they 
won't come forward. The growers would be very happy to hire them. 

Senator Hatha Way. I suppose there is some wage rate for which 
they would come forward. ' ' 

Mr.'ScHLEGEt?? 'VV^e get back to the economiote^tuation there that Boh 
Conroy indicates is a competitive feature with the-Spanish people or 
^Ahe Spanish Mexican strawberries. We ai£ caught in a trap in that 
Aspect. A lot of growlers right now are w^ting to see whetll^ this is 
going to prevail this coming year to tell me jwhether they want straw-/ 
beny plants to p^ant in 1975 to carry on vnm their proauction. 

Senator ^Hathaway. JDo you know o|r places that will cut thedr 
growth of stf awberdes ? ^ . 

Mr. SciiLEOEL. T'hey feel 'they cannot^et the fruit harvested at any " 
reasonable wage unless they are permitted to us^ the Rids. 

• Senator Hathaway. I have a list of questibns here I would like to 
submit to you, Mr. Pahl, in writing, and you may get the othei's^to 
participate with you in tinswering. I don't think you can answer tljem 
/ now because it will require you to furnish some statistics, which you 
do not have available on the top of your head. 

^ I would appreciate it if you could answer these fts soon as you 
4 can so that we can make them a part of the record. The record will be . 
open until af least the first ^of the year, I understand. The sooner you 
ca.n get them in, the better it will be. * - 
Mr. Pahl. Thank y»u. 

We understand anoth^^ hearing may be scheduled on the subject in 
Washington, D.Ci ' 

SenatQr Hathaway. I understand Congressman Meeds will hold a . 
hearing. Did you say jn Washington, D.C.I . 

Mr. Paijl. Yes,va, Seniite hearing, another Senate hearing may^be 
scheduled later? ^ 

Senatpr Hathaway. There may be. We Imyen't scheduled one yet. ^ 
'The only one scheduled by the Senate iSTirtKe^ State of Maine the TSth 
of this month, o ' ' . . 

^ As I say,' Congressman Meeds may hold hearing for thi,s in the 

State of Washin^n after the first of the year. 

Mr. Pahl. Thei;e-^vas one statement madje this morning, I think by 
Senator Packwood, about the importance of getting action by the ' 
° ^ , month of May in order to know where we will stand with respect' to 
the harvest. What Bob Schlegel just referred to is probably a more 
critical date because, in order to plani:,berrie§ for future production, ^ 
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growers will want to know by :\Iureh of 1975. If they don't plant 
berries by- that time or soon a'fter, then future production years will 
show the effect. So we have a little earlier date from the standpoint of 
calltural practices in farming. This is very, very important at this 

time. * • . ' : 

Senator K.\th.\way. Thtiuk you very much, gentlemen. > 
The subcommittee will recess for lunch until 2 o'clock. 
[Whereupon, the 'Subcommittee recessed to reconvene at 2 o'clock 

p.m.] ' 

.AFTKRXOOX SESSIO^f 



o order. 



Senator Hatiiw.w. The subcommittee will com 
Our first witness this aft^J^oon is 1)1'. C Russell Bejitoix, professor 
of economics, Willamett^l'liiversitj^/ ^ e « 

. STATEMENT OF DR. C, RUSSELL BEATON/PROrESSOE OF EO0NOMICS, 
WILLIAMETTE UNIVERSITY 

Dr., Beaton. I have worked up some economic data and I have sub- 
mitted a statoment for the record. I will ti«f to summarize it. 

Senator Hathaway, We will make»your entire stateme^it part of the 
record and you may snnnnarize any way you want. 
" Dr. Be,\to5s'. Several main points may be summarized ajb 
^yhich I believe are imi)ortant as far as economic assumptions. I vieW 
my role as sinvply analyzing the /economic impact 4ii as objective^ft 
form as J (aan and I am not here to take a position either for or agafiist 
this issue. • . * * • \ 

' These main points as*! am going to summtirize them : ' ' 

No. 1, the har^'est period Is over a period of no more than 6 weeks, 
h the bulk lasting no more^^than 2 or 3 weeks; ^ 
Two, the strawberry harvest domihates the harvest at its peak. For 
instance, tliQ. figures 1 have in my statement, 88,3 percent of the "some 
43,500 workers that are employed at the particular date of June 15, 
which is in the center ol^the harvest; ^ / 

Three, the total number of seasoiial agricultural workerg in any 
semimonthly survey—^and the Labor Department does these surveys 
throughout tliAgharvest season every 2 weeks — in any semimonthly 
survey is neve?™)re than 41.1 percent of its level at the peak o| the 
harvest on June 15, In other/words, the ^employment levels are far 
highe^ during this period than they are a't any other period for any 
other crop throughout the season. 

The strawberry harvest is not merely one crop in an agricultural 
industry which coiild provide continuous em ploy incnRtJ-'Wi- seasonal 
agricirltural workers over the sunmier in the valley; rather it swamps 
the market for a brief period of time. Secondary workers, and there 
are fe^vJ^rroups mori* secondarv than tlie very young, provide the ideal 
work f(we for this extremely seasonal demand. In addition, "they 
appear willing to do the somewhat difficult, although we heard testi- 
mony tliis morning which would lead me to comment that somewhat 
difficult is apparently according to someone s perception. It is some- 
what difficult work for the low pay. ' ^ 
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Otlier H(M'oiubirv woi^vors such as oldorlv or ilaJirriod women may not 



be as willing or able. In ftu:t, it may be s()HIe^^1^Iat*sUl'pri^sin<r that the 
tQlider 12 group represents oSly 10 to 15 per^t^i^nt of the strawberry 
harvest 'Work foree. The ma/ority are betwe(||^«l:2 and If). -ixuil the 
'figures are tpiite stable tln'o/ighoht the 4 years of data at which I 
^: looked carefully, the 12- to p-year-6Ids c()m])ri^s^e in the neighborhood 
of 60 to 65 percent of the wprl^force. The 16 and over'group tends to 
hfive alternative 'employuu/ut souijees and cojisistently over the same 
; period averagexl onl\ 22 to 2.*5 percen^ p- 
^ J Senator HATHA^v*AY/In computing tli9se percentages are you eom^ 
[ putmg the number of hours that they \j>ork also or arc yon'jjust taking 
the absolute broa^l numbers? \ . . - » 

Pr. Beaton. Those are the work days. 
k <r Senator Hathaway. If a child works for 1 hoair, that counts for the 
equivajent of an adult \vorkuig an entire day^J^luit right-? 

•Dr. Beat^)x. That's right. You would ha-vV^tcTsay the hoursnvould be 
^ske.wed more upward because the older you are, presumably, the more 
you wouki 3vork per day/ - , 

Senator Hathaway. You don't have any figures on their actual 
^ productivity? 

Dr. iE^EATox. This is my next point here. 
Se|iator Hathaway. Cih, I see^ V 

Dr. Reatox. Wage levels and producfivity. Xo hard and fast data 
exists that would allow a*n exact estimate of effective hourly Avagb 
rates. Work is on a piecej^ieal basis at an^ave^tnge price of 00 cents 
per- crate, approximately, in 1974. This amounts to approximately 9 
cente pfei* pound,, which is perhaps the higliest^ picking cost per gross 
selliiig /price ratio of any crop common in the valley. ^ *" 

Estimates indicate a good 10- to 12-year-old can average 15 cr^ites 
a day, but the average is mdre like 10 crates. Con|ictering that all under ' ^ 
12 will include some yonn^-er thanolO, the oy,eraira\^erage ma^be about 
8tCrates per da.y. Rarely is the work day longer Than 6 |o .7 hours, -so 
that the effecti\-e wage rj\jfe probably averages fn the $1 to $f.30 po-r 
hour range. That is optiifiistic, if anvthiiig, for the vounger-tli^n-l2 
,^roup. . ' ' . . ; 

For youitg people between 12 arid 16, the average i^ probably, 
. between 15 and 18-crates, wifh 20*crates*'an exceptionally good day. 
^ The average crate weight on an*iourly basis almost certainly does ndt 
(fcceed $2 per houn'and is i)rflJ[)ably closer to $1.50jjpr hour. ^ • 
' I ' Despite the lower productivity', there is some evidence of \\^ng-. 
poss or even, pmference to depent'l on the younger children on the^art 
; ,of growers, X-enough cai> be obtaiiied due to increased reliaWity, 
, fewer alternative pissibiliti^, and activities ^ch might distr?ict. et 
«3eetera.. Migrants tend to earn a much higlu^r return, But this is an 
entirely diffierSint question. 

Now I nf(ight' make the .point- tliat some growers prefer*to rely. on . 
s these ager^groups; many growers li>ke to go for aiionhogeneous work " ' 
force of one kmdor anothei;. Tliey^will tend to exclude a-lHhe migrtints ' 
.they tan. There is so'me evidence'* that i)roblems occasionally occur in 
fields , when yonjia^ a- bfoad mix of youhg (♦hrldren, drive-outs,/ 
migrants, etcgter^, ^ . ? , - ^ - . 

The evid^cejhat I'nncove^d indicates-thei^n is probably much ' 
' ^ stronger .teiferfcy to rely on children only tothe%xtent that yau^are 
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a fairly small grbwtM-, although e(nno of tho ven- big ones in the 
Portland f^'ea rely more on children, so it would prooubly be a humped 
curve witli the medium Size, 'Ji)- to ;5()-acre furuiB, using the higliest 
percentage of migrants. 

^ Availability of persons^pver age IL The 1974 experience provides 
some distinct information pertinent to the (juestion. The Juno 10 

. estimates of bvei; age 11 stra^Yberry harvesting employment in 1971, 
1972, and 19?3 range between 25,000 to 88,000 approximately. On 
Junc%.15, 1974,'^only 11,525 workers over age 11 were harvesting. That 
is during the |)an. Kather than filling the void, the overage pickers 
tended to stay ' at home as well. The babysitting with either all the 
children: in tho>faQuly, ftgj»%over and some unaer*ll, will pick on a 
given dfity (fr nam wiU^njfeis an often-cited phenomekon that,do- 

• finitely appeared to exist. You hear the argument that i^tho young 
oms can't pick tf\o older ones aren't going to come either- 

'There iis some tendency for that, especially if the children are from 
middle- to lo^^^er-tJpe income families where tlicre may be only one, 
parent in/the family who is oflf 'working somewhere. The child is, in 
effect^ babysitting his or Wt little brotlier or sister by talring thoni 
picking,. I / ' ' 

Unemptoyipent ^ates of ' ^onagers and adults is not available 
broken d9wn by the counties involved. It is doubtful the substitution 
possibilities are yeiy large. Nonmigrant families would jM'obabl^ also 
bo adversely affected by inability to employ younger children, ThQ 
highly seasonarf nature and tbo brevity of the season, along with the 
low effective wage gfat'es posisible, does not apj^ear to 'auger well for 
use of otherwise ^employed as an alternative labor source. 

We have to temper that comment by the fact that older people 
would ea^n a higher effective wage rate, and that is the problem with 
interpreting hourly conclu^jons when y.ou are paying piecemeal.. 

CompaTaole crops and acreage trends. There are virtually no com- 
parable crops f.6r children under 12 being similarly employed. The 
pole bean harvest is the closest, but acreage has been declining drama- 
tically in recent years. \ ' «> ^ 
I have included ^ome figures in my testimony. The average decline 
in pole beans has been 38 percent per year since 1971, which doesn't 
take it lojng to fairlwvell disappear fronrythe scene at tha^ rate. Ttere 
is little evidence that this is^^due to Specific labor force problems, 
however, as m\\ch as it is due to the^esire to mechanize, and the 

. inability of pole beans, a premium product, to command enough of oL 

Erice differential as compared tp the mechanically harvested bush 
eans. ^ , ^ . 

Other crops either cannot em'ploy children, for example, cherries, 
due to the" inability of children tp handle large ladders, or are already 
lat^ely mechanized, mostly row crops* ' ■ ^ 
Aveibage acreage per grower i§ not large. Fourteen and a half a^Qres 
» in thet Willaniib'tte Valley seeihsi^o be the average grower size. The 
minimum efficient sized unri, an^hese are just background facts that 
we majj wish to put into tne whole mosaic here, the efficient size unit 
in strawberries may be' no more than 5 to 7'jjicres. I say minimum 
unit here and I am talking about -the ability to get the average cost 
down to, the lowest level, not ability to earn an' income on it. They 
would Imve a tough time'fearning an income on 5 acreSi 
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iicreago trends in strawberries Imve 8ho\vua similar declining trend 
in^^-ecent years, thoiigli not as dramatic as 'pole beans. Again I liaVo^ 
idprted some figures. Tlie overall decline avefapes 14 percent per year 
pw- the last JJ yeai-s, iilthoiigh the pattern is mixed. J here was a very 
largo dl^clino in 1971 to 197^, 20 iH»r(*enh That primarily is due to the 
voryNlow prices during that time period, 14 to 17 cents per [)ound tlien 
comp^d to 25 cents this past year. The decline in the last 2 years has 
' 'beenmwjin the nature of 4 to 7 percent. 

Cannei^' field representatives! estimates that I obtained ihdicate 
probable rfttes of acreage decline in the 10 to 15 percent ranger This 
vvould be primarily in the Salem area. That has xo be taken as a, 
sample of theSyh(jlfe valley . , 

The reasonsVntei* largely on low prices caused by foreign competi- 
^ tion and increa^d processing and energy costs, Verj- little impact 
, is due to mechaVdzation pressure directly, but considerable desire 
^.^^ ' exists to get injo something more mechanized. ^ , 

General laEor fonie problems, increasing Federal and State regula- 
tions and 8urveillano|eT and unionization trends are also factors. Al- 
though many other Actors exist, inability to employ those under 12 ' 
would definitely' accel«-ate crop substitution trends. ^ 
I have one final secwon on crop substitution possibilities and their 

I assimie in thi& briei ^atement 4-tons-per-acre average^ which was 
pretty close to what. I go^^^in my samplhig aroimd the middle valley 
' area. I think the yields areV little higher than average.iI have looked 
at the statewide data since \nd it is more like 3 tons per acre, but I 



ani trying^to call ain audible ntere as 1 read through it. j 
* 1 tm.t can approach strawberries are the^ 

other berry crops, blueberries! raspberries, xoysenberries, et cetera, 



VirtuaTfy the only crops 



other cane berries. These have M least three problems that severely 
limit their acceptability as a subMitute crop. One is the ^yaiting time, 
for example, before production. JBlueberries can be significant. Two, 
they all require irrigation; strawu^erries do not. Three, the suppQrtr- 
able acreage is, in most cases, a fraciioiiof that for strawberries. With 
blueberries, for instance, there are alpom 200 acres in the middle valley 
area, and that is a very small f racti&Z of course, of strawberries. 
. Occasionally row crops such as corn or b^Jins may be po'fesible sub- 
stitutes. These also req^uire irrigation, some ^ecialized equipment, 
and still generate gross incomqf which are consiaerably lower. A good 
yield in bush beans or corn, for instance, has an uppei^jlimit of per- 
haps $1,000 per acre, and that is this year's prices:* This amount in- 
vplves a mugh* higher than norinal price caused primarily by energ}' 
alid fertilizer shortages. ' * / 

Strawhemes, however, may create a gy(^ income— I3,nd these are 
my figures aFthey are in m.V statement, th^assumptions kce^U there, 
*any active figures can be, plugged in — I assumed 4 tons pej* acre":|ind 
I am going to adjust that to S^a^^rstated here. Strawberries may cre- 
ate a gross, income of^^^rpdTaQjee^ with 3 toitfe pej^cre at 25 pents 
p^r pound ; pickin^^osts of 9 cents per crate or aobiit 8 cents per 
pound, the picking cost can amount to $480 per acre. . ^ 

I a^ed the growei-s that I ihte^ejved specifically what is your 
typical alternative crop? What would you go to if you took it out 
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of strawberries ? As one might guess, wheat is the league leader at this 

time. . ' . . 

The most commonly mentioned alternative crop is wheat. It is easy 
to plant, care for, and sell. Thejprice is currently strong with no phange 
in sight immediately. Assuming an average yield of 21/2 tons, or 82 
bushels per acre, ov a price of Jt)16o per ton, or $5 a bushel, the gross 
income generate^ is approximalelv $410 per acre. This rej^resents a 
net*direct loss, assuming wheat to be the alternative crop, ol approxi- 
mately $1,100 per acre converted from strawberries. That is the direct 
loss. • . 

If the total 1974 Willamette Valley strt%wberry acreage is 6,184 
^cres — 'We heard that figure referred to earlier today — ^yere converted,^ 
the gross income loss is estimated^ at $6,802,400. This, I must empha- 
size, is a marginal difference. It is not just saying here is what the 
strawberry harvest is worth, it is saying here is what the alternative 
that appears to be the likely one generates. Obviously wheat is^more of 
a necessity, especially in light of current world food shortages, than 
strawberries, and that probably should not be overlooked, hutr l will 
leave it to someone else to examine that more fully. - , a 

This estimate is a direct spending loss and a multiplier must ^be 
applied to estimate total direct plus secondary spending impa'et. Here 
I am spetricing to the gross income to the farmer and ^vhete that goes. 
We have heard testimony this n^orning about the secondary proces- 
sing value added, et cetera. This is the multiplied working back in the 
other direction. ' , ' • 

Multipliers for small towns in the Willamette Valley have been esti- . 
jnated at 1.6 to 1.8, with the larger cities in the realm of 2 to 2.5. These 
Imultipliers are for purposes of estimating local economic i;npact, with 
the leajvages custon^rily flowing from the smaller to the larger towns. 
" Since our concern with this issue is at least regional and perhajDS 
for the overall economic impact totally in the IJnited States, the multi- 
plier figure of 2.5 is probably conservative. This places the aggregate 
economic loss as a resiill^op^onverting 1 acre from strawberries to 
wheat at an estimated $2,750. Again my testimony says $4,000, and 
that is the yield differential. 

Even this ignores the value added in moving from the wholesale to 
the retail stage. I think you are going to heat* in the testim^y that 
follows me from people from Oregon State that the data show^ the 
value added is about 163 percent of the figures of the gross farm in- 
come which I just cited.' I didn't calculate thoSe.in. 

Additionally, for one final bid here on- the secondary labor force 
impact, additionally the processing and handling of strawberries cre- 
ates considerably more employment per aci:^ in canneries and distri- 
biition than does crops such as wheat. Xo estimate of numbers of jobs 
are attempted since this is really captured in-the value-added figure 
a^d reliable figures depend onsSomething such as cannery worker per 
acre of strawberries, which I didn't bother to delve into. 

The jobs provided in canneries are considered valuable employment 
opportunities for secondary labor iorce participants, such as second 
, wage earners and young people. As such this increases and sfc^tbilizes 
family incomes in times of decreasing employment- opportunities in 
loWer-inconie categories. The seasonality of the jbbs is not considered 
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a serious proble;ti since many of the workers are out of the labor f of ce 

while not employed. . ^ i . j 

That iff the end of my prepared statement. - / 

I have one point in light of that I would like to add, Sbme of thd 
things that were mentioned this morning led me to comment on this/ 
In ghort. the picture sh6vis a very' high peak demand for labor ih those 
few weeks of th^ crop. There is no other crop that sustains that peak 
demand through the season. So one way or another it has to oe-met, 
either by unemployed, by^omething such as the»children, as done now, 
or by a migrant work' force moving through the area, / 

If this strawberry crop declines, for instance, the|:e will be alterna- 
tive jobs created in canneries later, if they were to go to corn or some- 
' thing like this. You are not just using the job in the cannery, vpu are 
moving it to a later time in the season "which, since strawberries are 
virtually the only crop that oc^uv at that period of time, mignfe be 
shifting your peaK employment problems from the h&rvesting twn^'to 
the processing industries, ' / 
There are all kinds of places I could elaborate on on those figures. 
Senator Hatkaway. Can you indicate how Sensitive the Jabor/supply 
is to an increase in wage rates. If it jumps 20^ercent, would the supply 
ch&nge very much ?^ " . . , I ' \ ' 

Dr. Beaton, Mylbest guess, I have no direct numbers, !y think it 
would take about a 26-percent increase to attract, let's say, older adult 
workers perhaps or un6mployed workers, / . ' 

Senator Hathaway. With the market the way it is, can the growers 
afford a 25 percent increase ? ^ . «/ V 

Dr. Beaton. That would re(ally\ accelerate substitution into other 
crops with the Mexican competition, We have heard testimony on that 
this morning. ' . - ' * / 

Senator IL^thaway. The decline in acreage you mentioned is not due 
to the lack of labor ? - / 

Dr. Beaton. Definitely not. The decline in acreage,/as I said, is a 
^jlfisiP6 t6 move into something more mechanized, to avoid the hassles 
><^''ofany kind of a labor force like that. / / 
/ I tulked to one very large grower who u^ed to have 140 acres in pro- 
' I duclion. He said, "I can't afford the uncertainty." I mink you would 
not be able to afford the uij*?ertainty of not 'knoWing whether you can 
get a labor force or nbt. Even though, when you look at it, it is a 3- 
w^ek crop, his contention was— and 1 will put my name on the list of 
those who picked strawberries when they were kidsytoo — I made $1.08 
^ one day and thought it was pretty good, but that/ w^-s a much lower 
wage ppi^iod. His contention was if you lose your labor force in only a 
2- or 3-day period, your profit is ^bsoluteljy gone/ He said he couldn't 
afford this, H0, l^d ^ strike threate^ his field one year and that 
settled it. ' 0 / . 

He 4s now growing Christmas trees. ■ ^ / . : • 
Senator Hathaway, If a lot of farms converted to' wheat, the de- 
mand for labor would drop off considerably, too. 

Dr. Beaton. Surely. In that category, yes, /there is no doubt about 
that. ; /. 

Senator Hathaway. Does your statement/ have what the average 
return is to the growers? / 
Dr. Beaton^ Profit? / 
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Senator Hathaway. Yes. - . , rf,. 

Dr. Beaton* We are looking at gross of about $1,500. ihere is no 
way to put an-average land price really on it, but I don t Mve the 
figure^ in here. Picking costs $700; perhaps another $50 to *100, no 
more than that, in terms of other labor, related labor, checkers, truck 
drivers, et ceterJi; fertilizers and sprays, $100 to $150 an acre, « 

I want to figure in interest and rent and taxes and all of that in 
te^s of the land. The grower can earn in a reasonably good year about 
$600 an acre. The top he would be able, to go would be niaybe ^WO in 
a very good year. Everything goes by if the price is good. 

Senator.HAXHAWAY. You don't know what that represents as a per- ^ 
centage of his investment? , . i . 

Dr. Beaton. A lot of that is return on his labor, which is quite a bit. 
Farmers often don't ^separate tl^ose kinds of things out. As a return 
on investment, it is verv common to: hire out the spraying and the 
fertilizing because people will get a spray- jig type of thing and you 
have someone come in and' da:this. It is veryp|)opular because the 
acreage is so low. A grawer with 100 acres or mOVe will obviously own 
his own equipment^ and have a very different set of nUmbers as far as 
his rate of return is concerned. j9 wa 

— Sehator Hath^aVAy. Could you furnish, those for the record ^ W0 
wj^uld ,be Tnferdfted to Imow haw it compafes with other agricultural 

* endeavors. , „ xr i 

Dr. Beaton. I will do that. It is a very volatile crop. You can make 
$600 per acre one year and nothing the next, as we can in most crops. 
' Senator Hathaway. I understand it would have to be averaged for " 

a nilml^er^bf years. \ . ..... ^.i • i • 

Dr. Beaton. That is the point I made, the- sensitivity to the picking 

costs is a very high percentage of the selling pri(ie. 
Senator Hathaway. ThaiUc you very much. Dr. Beaton. 
The next witness is Hon. Edith Green. 

It is nice to see you, Edith. ^ . j t u 

Mrs. Green and I were memlters of the H9use Education anu I^abor 
Committee for 6 years and en^yed a good relationship then and con- 
tinue to do so. ^ 

• It is nice to see you. • ■ . ' " ' 

STATEMENT OF HON. EDITH GREEN, A U.S. REPRESENTiLTIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF OREGON 

Mrs. Green. Thank you very much. Senator Hathaway. It is nice to 
see you in Portland. I hav« been trying fo} 7 years to get you out here. 

Our general theme, as you know, is "Just come and visit, but we 
wouldn't mind having you as a permanent resident. 

Senator Hathaway. I might consider it. 

Mrs. Green. If I may, Seni^tor Hathaway, ask.unanimoUB consent 
that the statement of Bill Kosesan from the Oregon Department of 
Agriculture be made a part of the record. - . 

"I think he' is recognized as an expert on pesticides and he states m 
this prepared statement that it has no harmful effect on the strawberry 
T^ickers » • ^ 

Senator Hathaway. Without objection it Mil be made a part ofj)^ ^ 

record. ^ n ^^'^ • 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Kosesan folio way 
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STATEMENT OF 8ILI KOSBAN, Oregon Dep|rtment of AAncuUure 

Presented to U. S. Serrate Labor SubcoirmittGe 
at Its public hearing on the Child Labor Provlsijfens 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Portland, Oregon 5, * 

December 6, 1974 



My oaic* Is Bill iCosesdn, Frograh Director vicn Che Oregon DeparCmenc of 
AgrlculCure, Planc Services Division, Saleo, fitegon. In my oeccion of Che 
DeparCmanC, we liava responsibiliciea for regiMcraCion of all pescicides sold, 
offered for sale, or used vlcbin Oregon, lic^nsfng of <all commercial applicacors 
in Che scate, and enforcemanc of Oregon* a Fepcicide Lav. 

Vich Tespccc Co cha queacion> of pescicides 
Oregon (uid Chair possible cffcrC on sCrawbe 
Chat a nuijboi: of peacicides, including 'weed 
end funoicidosi arc uspd. Included in Chi^ 
iincid for control of wcedfl in n«W plancingq 
WlBll as chealcals used during bocU Che du 
tVieao herbicidas reco-txendad by Oregon Sc 

St^^f are all considered Co bo in che cacjegory having a low range of CoxiciCj 
to huaaas* In addition, tha. timing of an^iicaCions and manner of use p^c^cludes 
poaaiMllcy of harmful residuea remaining at picking time. . ^ 



sed in scravbarry fielda in 
ry plckera, I wish to report 
control chemicAla, insecticidaa, 
herbicide group are chemicals 
establiabed plantings, as 
and winter (dormant) aeaaons. 
University and^ used in this 
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T^t flone applies to fungicides rccommendiBd and used In Oregon strawberry 
Halds. All such chemicals albo fall lil.the group having a low level of 
CoKlcity and are used in a manner whereby no harmful residues would remain 
at picking tima. ^ome fungicides used ^n Oregon are of such low toxicity 
they may be applied as lat^ as the day bf harvest vlth^no possibility of 
causing injury to pickers. ; 

Inaacticidas r6cocmi«nded and used in Oregon strawberry fields a^so genarally 
fall into the aa^ie low toxicity range as the pesticides mentioned above 
except for several such as Guthlon, Farathion, and Fhosdrln. These * 
insecticides, although high in toxicity, are permitted to he used only for 
certain insects end with the observance of required preharvast intervals. 
The chemicals are rapidly biodegraded following application with the result 
that no harpoful residues Tomain at picking time. 



/ 



It is our jviddement pesS:icides are used properly within Oregon by commercial 
api^licaiiors dod growers. We have received no reports or complaints of 
applications to strawl^ariries nMt^e in a« manner inconsistent with the label 
or of appllCa^ona which resulted in Injury to strawberry pickers. We J 
h*:lieve Lhat^tfung pickers would not be exposed to any hacm in Oregon straw- /. 
borry fl'alds from residues of peatlcides. ^ 
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Mrs/ G«EEN. I have some copies of my state^oent, Mr, Chairman, 
if you "want them. \ ^ 

Senator Hathaway. It would be helpful, \ ' 

Mrs. Green. I really do appreciate your coming fi^-e and taking 
• a first hand look at the situation because it is very impjs^ant to the 
[ State* I must say I rearranged my schedule and got in^an a plane 
about an hour ago. ^ 

Senator HatkaWaJ. We appreciate voTir coming hei|e. ^^N^^ 
Mrs. Green. As you Jinow, tlie entiref Oregon delegation has^^n- 
sored legislation to amend that section of the Fair Labor StandaMs 
Amendments of 1974 which prohibits;^ with minor exceptions, th^. 
employment of children under 12 in agriculture. Under the terms of 
the-bill I and others have sponsored, the Secretary of Labor would be 
permitted to waive this prohibition upon a finding that it has a dis- 
ruptive effect upon traditional patterns of employment in a particular 
^.^ection of the country. i- j! 

If I may digi-ess from the statement here, I think m the wording ot 
any bill whic^ €omes out of the House or the Senate, we have to be 
very mindful of the fact that some of the districts in Oregon now 
are going to year-r^ound schools, so it would have to be so worded that 
^ those students who were not in school at that particular time would 
be free to pick the strawberries, and not have it worded when school 
isnot in session, because it is in session the whole year. , 

To say, Senator Hathaway, that this prohibition, which became 
effective May 1 of this year, had a '^disruptive" effect in Oregon is to 
describe it in the mildest possible terms. The sense of outrage, when 
the law became known, was almost universal^among Oregon citizens. 
Except for the Watergate, I believe I have seldgm received such a 
quantity of mail so critical of congressional action. Those who wrote, 
and they were legion, were absolutely united in their denunciation ot 

this prohibition. . j ^i. -nr.f o 

As you know, it was put in the conference report and it was not a . 

^ ^ Mrcor^^^^ ranged from the Governor of the State to many 

• frrJe school children. The ire is unmistakable and I ^^jnk it was jiis^^^^ 
• fied. It was' seldom expressed in^very elegant terms, but the message 
was there. ^ " • 

From a farmer: ' . 

Timt fiecause the ll-year-old isn't old enough to vote doesn't mean he should 
be^strl^^^^^^^^ Everybody is'ujin arms about this stupid law. 

^ A parent writes : 

I have tried to raise mv children and give them the knowledge that they must- 

«,iwn Pnrn monp^ to recfifve the things in life^that they want. Believe me, this 

S nV easy rsT^^^^^^ li^^ '^TpIWp 

^Iver plXr.Xw this^pid, outrageous law tells them to go ahead and beliete 

this way. ' v ^ 

An understandably f rustrate^ mother wrote : 

jfeee chUdren staying home this year because of it. and it is just maddening. 



is 
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Many children wrote. One : 

Everyone Is getting mad because they can't pick berries. You do not have to be 
12 to pick a berry. • ^ 

From a very indignant young lady : 

I speak,. for lots of people wheir ? say that the new ''1974 Wage Hoiir Amend- 
ment law" stupid. ♦ ♦ * You complain about lazy iftds-— j 

And this ^vas directed to nie, not to you. Senator — 

Well, what do you think makes them lazy V You the people. I'm 18 hut I have 
2 sisters and 1 am speaking for them, too. They enjoy working. It gives the iJerson 
a good feeling to know you can make soD;ie money. * * ♦ How are P9.rents sup- 
posed to teach bs kids If we can't work? 

Or another youngster: 

The law that has just been made Is the most ridiculous law there Is. * * * 
If you don't change the law, then my younger brother and sisters will not be 
able to go any place or buy anything this summer. All they can do Is ju^t sit 
around and do nothing. 

And a 10-year-old spoke her mind v^y clearly : 

^ I wrote to you because I don't like the law that nobody under 12 can pick 
strawberrljes. I'm sure no other kids do either. When I heard about it, I thought 
It was the stupidest law I ever heard/)f. I'd like to know why that law was made. 
Please write back and tell me. * . * 

In nud-September, ns you may have heard previously today, a three- 
judge panel of the U.S. district court upheld the eonstitutipnality of 
the prdhititiQn, but I think it is significant that even in that court 
decision the f(5llo,wing language can be found : • i 

^ The 1974 Amendments may be unnecessarily broad. Perhaps Congress cah write 
more flexibility Into the Act to exempt forms of agriculture in \thich oppressive 
child labor conditions do not exist. 

May I repeat that : ' . 

In whlch^oppces^slve thlld labor conditions do not exist. 

I think it also is sigliificant that earlier in the summer, in late June, 
the same three judges liad granted a preliminary injunction against 
enforcement of the ban on employment of Children under 12. This had 
the meritorious effect of allowing Oregon's strawberries to be harvested 
this summer, but unless the law is permanently changed to provide 
sensible .flexibility in its application, thendierc aretnany growers who 
will curtail, or elimintite altogether, the-planting of those crops which 
depend on hand harvesting. ' ' - ttq j- • 

Because the preliminary injunction granted by the L.S. district 
court in Orejron sn coarisely estates the problem, I would like to quote 
from it. The plaintiffs were a grower and five minors. Portions of the 
court order granting the temporary injunction read as follows: ' 

The plaintiff, Larry WiUiam I^eUy, Is a farmer, fie has approfeiately 85 acres 
planted in strawberries. The strawberries are picked by hand— no farm ma- 
chinery Is involved. - \ , , .! , 1. . 1 ?i 
For many year^ plaintiff has been dependent -upon -school children to Pick and 
harvest his crop. During the peak of the harvest season, he has engaged 500 to 
\ 600 children. 25 to SSVs percent being under 12 years 6f age ,3^^,^^^. nrrv 
\ The plaintiffs (and here the mlfmr chUdren are named) appear thrT^tlglKXarry 
V^i^lam Kelly, their guardjian ad lit^m, TheStare under 12 y^rs of age and have 
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been seasonally employed picking strawberries with parental permission and 
desire such employment in 11)74. 
The court order continues : 

Estimates of surveys made in the^States P'O-^^gon and Washington i^^^^ 
that the challenged legislation will reduce tliis season's harvest by 9,000 tons,- 
'^m li^^s^y^M not work and w^uld lose ?l.fMOO income. W^^O fewer 
production workers would be employed and would lose $l,oOO,000, anff the two 
States would lose $113,000 in taxes. 

If I may digress there? it seems to me this is particularly relevant 
when, as you know,- we are now considering in the Congr^s the public 
service employment legislation because of the very high unfemployment 
rate. To think we would also enact a law that wofild throw ^at many 
people out of work gfeems ve ry stran ge to me. 

The court order continues: 

Because of the legislation the'plalntift Kelly anticipates losing one third ^ his 
exSd crop at a loss of $66,000. He would be deprived of n^»?y,;^'"-'^f J^? 
chUdren affected would lose personal income. The plaintiffs and those similar! 
situated would suffer l^mmediate, substantial tirid irreparable injury. On tlie othe 
haul restraining of the defendant, i.e., Secretary i>f Labor Brennan, will cause 
no substantial harm to the defendant or other interested parties. 

There, the^n that language,from the preliminary injunction is a 
summary of tU problem, and a summary, t|oo, of why the problem-- > 
this ban on employing children under 12-.need not and should not ex-* 
ist. May I quote one piirase again from the court order : ' No farm ma- 

'^'taSot^^^^ when you and I served 'on that 'committee 

toffdther when we were talking about the minimum, wage and other 
B legisTatSn we were particularly concerned about hazardous farm 
machinSy wher^ children were employed, and in picking strawberries^ 

^^Mr' ChaTrman, my best information is that the Oregon Worfenen's 
• Comoensatio^ Board reports that injuries to children under 12 whi^ 
SvedC agriculture^ during 1973 were eight altogether, fqi^^ 
iHw olds, four to 10-year-olds, including one fatafity, none! to 9- 
vear Ss aSl younger. The fatal injury was suffered by a 10-yeaj:-old 
cSd who was hit by.a car while ridin| a Honda on the family farm 
Had the 1974 amendments been in effect 1-t year this fatahty W^ 
not have beeii avoided for, as yoji are ^«\ban doe^^^ 

to children working on family acreage. Of the ^^^^^flJ^l^J^.^"^^ 
-iuries all were minor; three occurred in the strawberry fields. Ihey 
Ssted oTaaiuWand cut hand, both from falling on berry cra^, 
aSd frash f rom contact with spr'ay. Only minor medical attention wag 

Tou may also be interested to know, Mr Chairman, that all pickers 
includinfv those under the age of 12, and all empldyers are c<>Yf by 
the Workmen's Coi6pensation Act. So I beheve the evidence is mdis- 
DutableTat the wor\ involved is simply not hazardous. There were 
Steven minofinju^ a work force of several tljousand cjuldren 

"^fn I'dtto sav; time, I am goiiig to skip some of 'this, Mr. Chairman, 
K,,f T wmilrl n^ir that all of it be placed in the recojnd. : . 

Lhlto Ha^waS^Y^^ without objection, the entire. statement wJl 
be placed S the record at'the conclusion of your testimony. 
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0 Mrs*OREEN. AnU wliat will bo the o(*onoinic offcets of this prohibi- 
tion if not ambled ^ To some L have already ret*err(Hl. There were esti- 
. mates made ^fflfxe losses that would have Iieen incurred this summer 
just from the strawberry harvest had the injunettou not been graiij^d. 
The $1,380,000 lost to the individuals wlio would not have picked; the 
$1,500,000 bst to cannery workers, for 9,()()() tons of strawberries would 
have rotted on the vines and, in addition, there would have been an 
'estimated $4 million, loss to the growers ii\ Washington and Oregon. 

In thfs (Jay and age when everyone, I unxlerstand oven stockbrokers, 
are haying a difficult time making ends n\eet, thisjs a very severe pen- 

• alty, indeed. I must say I felt a lot of sympathy for all of those who 
wrote, growers, parents, and childrei\. In sharing some of their 

, " , thoughts with you, I hope tjrat you nnvy also realize the impact bf this 

• on childi'en /who want <;o work, oi^^niilies^ and on the economy in tlie 
Northwest. " ' . . ' 

I will skip to save time, Mr. Chairin^an, some of the letters that came 
in, but let^ me (]UQte from a few' of them, because I thought they were 
verv miicli fo the point. ' . 

One cliild wrote, ^^Dear Edith Green : I am 10 years»old ancl I got lo 
pick some strawberries this year. Will you please help change the law 
sol can pick next year? I need^the money for camp. My friends would 
appreciate it, too. T am countijijy on you." Tpiis letter was far mpre gen- 
erous than most. She signed it "Love." 

Another: ' ' . - 

I reaUy don't see the reason why kids under 12 onn't pick berries.' We have to 
earn our money in sorno way. You know my mom and." dad ar^ not the richest 
people in the country. They can't afford to give me an aUowance every week. 
Please think about it. ' . 

One of my f avorife letters that came in : • ^ 

Hi, how are yo^? I am fine. Why was the law changed about berry picking? I am 
under 12 and need money, money, money. 

And, admittedly, I feel very kindly — and we have had many dis- 
cussions on this, Mr. Chairman, so I am sure you will know my bias-j^i 
but I feel very kindly toward the following letter which shows a nice 
bias toward the feinale of the species : 

I am writing to you for my sister in the matter conceruinff the berry age law. 
Uy sister is IT years old, I'm' 12 years old. I'm lucky, hut what about my sister 
who is 11? Last year my sister and I bought a television with the money. I wrote 
to you because you are a woumn arid being a woman you are more understanding. 

I wish I could say the signature was Dennis, but it was Denise. 

It is also evident" from the letters that there is far more at stake 
than just economic gain. Repeatedly the message is stated that this 
0})port unity for th(^ child'fen to work also ro]) resents an opportunity to 
instill both values and pride of accomplishment. 

Mr. Chairman, when we were working on the juvenile delinquency 
bill in the committee on which von and I servbd, I said iflany times that 
it made no sense to me for the P^deral Government to spend millions 
and miftions of dollars tp try to prevent juvenile delinquency, to try to, 
bring it under control ov.±o reduce the amount of it, and then at the 
^ame-^ime to pass laws ^vhwi takes the kids so they can't work and they 
stmpfy wanrler tbg street^* It seems to me that old thing about idle 
hands is very rMtwant here.^^ ^ ^ 

'Moreover, it provides an opportunity to 'instill both values tod pride 
• ' ' ' ' . 

- .to' 
™" . 118 ■ . 
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of accomplishment. It provides a meafis for active young bodies to , 
direct their energies in a const ructiye manner. TheVork is not clitticult, 
certainly no more so than clelivering-a^ paper at 5 a.m. t^y^^^X«}ornmg, • 
rain or shine, or mowing lawns, and probably less so than hanHlmg Mgs 
oi groceries for blocks, which we can view youngsters doing at virtual ly 
' every store in the District of Columbia. I am not suggesting that we 
shouid-prohibit 'the District youngsters from using this means^to earn 
some spending money; I admire their pluck and their industry. 13ut 1 
would suggest that the strawberry/ fields c^f Oregon, where each wodcs 
at his own pace, and where his companions in w^ork arg^family, friends, 
neighbors; and teachers, where-the atmosphere clean and fresh, might 
be a far healthier evironment than a crowded city street.^ " ' 

Mi^^hairman, summer crop picking by youngSterS is a time- 

'> honored tradition in the JfoWnvest.-There are probably f(Jw adults^ in 
the State .who, growing lip ih Oregon or Washington, do not remember 
ms or her oWn expedience in the fidd. I musl? say that I picked straw- ^ 
berries whe^a was young. 1 have two soijs and both of my sons pickfed - 
strawberries. i i -^r 

. -It is traditional, too, for mothers to take their entire brood with 
"them. It is nonsense for'some, as I understand they do, to try to com- 
pare this -wholesome /Scene of a family worldng tftgetlfer, the children 

■ under the watchful eyfe of a person who cares deeply about them, com- 

■ paring that to^hfe hoiWs of child labor in the notorious city sweat- 
, shops that existed early m this century and in decades past 

Far from being in any way detrimental, bferrypicking is a positive 
gain to the entire community, to farmers, to parents, to children. At 
• a time when we worry about ways to keep our young people off the 
streets in the summer, it seems rather ridiculous'tovme that we should . 
' deny a traditional and constructive summer outlet Bke this. 

One of the fir^t coi;pmunications of protest that I received on this 
matter v;as from Governor Tom McCall who has justly received much 
national attention m recent months for his progr&sive leadership in 
what I think is a progressive State. , '\ ^ 

May I read from his telegram : _ ' 

We urgently request q11 possible immediate action through, legislative Ttltdc 
administrative channels to allow children under 12 to assist ifl the berry and 
bean harvest in Oregon. These young people working with theia: parents or 
brothers-or sisters are not exploited child /labor. They are local residents who 
are earning spending money and learning tibe value ofworking whUe helping to • 
harvest an important food resource. . 

An estimated 40 miUion pounds of strawberries growQ. on 8,000 acres could go 
unharve'sted in the next^ weeks if famUied are forbidden to brinj? their childlren 
• to the fields where they work. 54 percent of past crops have been picked by 
young people under 14 years of age andLia-percent4>y-thosrnmler 12. The impact 
on the avallabilitv of adult workers win be severe if prohibited from brmging 
their children to the.fields. An economic loss of $10 million is a real possihJlity. 
This loss of food is indefensible. Please exert every effort to obtain an immediate - 
. exemption. " ■ *. ' 

This was sierned bv the Goverrioiv . . i • i vi" 1 

^ So may I suggest, Senator Hathaway, that it is unthinkable that 
* the Governor of the State of\Oregon, the entire Oregon congressional 
delegation/ educators, health officials, labor leaders, and .the parents 
of the childi-en themselves would all be opposed to this.prohibition on 
excluding from the fields chiMi'en^der 12 if, in fact, the work were 
detrimental or dangerous. It.is not. iFis just the opposite, safe, healthy, 
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wholesome, and constructive, and a njeans^ in this too often isplated 
modern world, for adults and children alike to work together in an 
activity of benefit to all. 
J Thank you. * . ' 

Senjttor Hathaway. Thank you very much. That was an excellent 
statement. As usual, you covered it so well thete are few questions to 
. ' ask, especial/ when I am oji youx side. 

But let me say,^do you think iti impossible for us — I mean Congress — 
^ tgjiraft an amendment tliat will allow those children who aren't being 
exploited to go ahead and work and, at the same time, not^cr^pate.a 
loophole that will allow exploitation and^ further, we can reasonably 
except good enforcement? 
/ It has been testified to here J)y other witnesses that such an exemp- 
tion would be very difficult to e'nforce. .We are.not getting the enforce- 
mfent*we should gel^ this area anyway. , 

Mrs. GrjEEN,, Could I asTc, what do you mean by those who are ex- 
ploited? ^ . „ 

Senator Hathaway. Well^ there are in some areas of the country 
unscrupulous growers who force children to wort by saying to the. 
father imd mother of the child, you can have a job working for us 
provided you bring your children in, regardless of what age tney afe, 
and they work 8 hours a day aiidjinder very adverse conditions. This 
is true particularly with respect to migrant families. 

We certainly don't want to create a loophole here "where we can 
• allotv unscrupulous 'employers to carry oi^i this type of activity.' 

Mrs. Greex. I am, in complete agreement on that. I do not think that 
situation exists in th6 Northwest. As you know, the legislation that the 
entire Oregon delegation- introduced simply gaid that the Secretary 
of Labor would 'be permitted to, waive the prohibition upon a finding 
that it has a disruptive effect upon traditional patterns of en;[ploy- 
ment in ji particular section of the country. * . 

- It seems to me that that would take care of it. In the migrant labor 
stream in those areas where there is exploitation he would not grant 
that waiver. So I think there is no danger of that here. 
' Also, Senator,^ .when you talk about the migrant families, and we do 
iiave them, in Oregon, most of the strawberry pickers, as you probably 
have , heard earlier today> go out in ^croups. Sometimes the teacher is 
the platoon l^jalier and they go out with the mother or someone else. ^ 

If you do^ have *a migrant family picking you have a problem. Take 
a hypothetical case. If you have a migrant family and they have chil- 
dren 14 tad 13 and then two children who are il and 10, what does 
^ the migrant-family do? Do they take the 13- and 14-year-old children 
out ana let the 10- and 11-year-olds wander out by themselves? It seems 
to m^ the 10- and 11-year-olds would be much better^with the family 
than they wopla without aiw supervision or care, wandering around 
and perhaps getting hurt or^n trouble. 

Senator Hathaway. Would you extend this to migrant children a? 
well as residents? 

Mrs. Green. I think it has to be worded — |et me backjirp iil may. 
I think no one re(?ommends^ that this waiver be granted when the 
youngsters are enrolled in school. Youngsters do not miss school in 
order to pick the berries or the beans, so you do not have that problem 
at all. . • , 
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It would seem to mo that any youngsters, if they want to pick 
strawberries or beans, when they are not enrolled in school, then t|iey 
should be allowed to. I think it would be discriminatory to say \^e, 
would allow the yourigster %yho .lives close by to pick the strawb^ies, 
but an ll-year.ol4 child of a migi-ant family. who is in- the area- 
we are not trying to attract the migrant families for. this and- some- 
one else can give;3^u the statistics on the percentage of the migrant 
families engaged in this, I think it is relatively small-it would seem- 
it.wouldbe.discriminatorytosay wewon'tletyoudotliat. ^..^ 
Senator HArHAWAY. Woulctthat be a problem in Oregon? Are there 
.ftiariv miarrant families? ' -r 

Mrs. GiffiEN. L,et me furnish that for the record if I may because I 
really don't know the percentage in this particular area. We havethe 
migrant stream in the orchai;ds, cherry and pear and apple orchards. 
We haire them in the beet fields in eastern Oregon and we have them 
in- the potato harvesting in .southern Oregon, in the^Klamath l^alls 
area, "but I honestly do not know the percentage in the berry helds. 
t will get that and supply it. . 

Senator HA-niAWAY. This tenta^tive amendment we were consider- 
ing would exclude the migrants, but we thought that therp was not 
a fufficient number of migrant families-en^loyed in the Particu kr 
harvest For example, in Maine there kve no Migrants at all. We would 
like to get some, but we can't get them to goWt far north or get the 
Canadians to come over. It is strictly a local pi/blem. 

Mrs Green. I think it depends on the location and the percentage 
and we could take a look at that before dvdfting the leg]|lation. 

Senator Hathaway. Some peop^le safd-that there w6re remedial 
reading progiams and so forth that go on m thesumine^e and even 
< thou-h thelchool year is over that these children are going to mss 
that extra educational opportunity afforded, to them. What do you 

^^^Mrs^^G^^N. The strawberry season, as I understand it, lasts 4 o^ 5 
weeks.' It seems to me that any children who ai-e going to have rernedial 
work are not going to take it all summer anyhow, or during that par- 
a^ilai periddrso tMt they would have th^clmnce to take any remedial 
courses they would need to have. " j . . 

I suspect that the number of youngsters who are taking remedial 
coxirses in the summertime is prettv small. « .„cfimnnv 

Senator Hathaway: Edith, thank you very much for your testimony 
and your answers. You are welcome td sit here and question the re- 
maining, witnesses. In fact, we would like to have you. 

Mrs. Greex. Thank you. Senator. I will do that. 

[The f)re.pared statement of Mrs, Green follow&:J 

PBEPABED STATEMENT OF HON. EdITH GBEBN, *A U.S. REPBESENTATXVE IN CONGBE88 

Fbom the State of Oregon 
T fl^«t■ pxnrass my thanks, Mr. Chairman, for your invitation to these 

o? ^!lbor would be jSted¥ prohil^ition upon A flirding that U 

a-dWtive effect upon fradili^nal patterns of employment in a^^p^lof 
tlon of 13ie Country.^ . " . ^. ^ 
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Mr.^airman,.to say that tlils prohibition which hecAme;efifec*r, 
this yedr, had a "disruptive" effect in Oj;eg<Jn « to descrate itW 
possible terms. The senSe of puttage. whm tie^ law B(teaine kno>\fiBN 
universal am^Tng Oregon citizens. Except tm\the Watergate affair, ^beUeve I 
^l^ti^'^.7r^^''l\l^'^^ quantity of maTl feo criti(ial of congressional- action. 
T^ose who dld--and thej^ were legion— wete absolutely unit^ in their denuncia- 
tion of this prohibition. My. correspondeiiti^ riinged froin the Governor of 'the 



It was seldom* expressed ^n 



Stet e to grade stifeool children.' 
• The ire is*" unmistakable and— I think^jusfifled 
elegant terms, j)utv the message was there. \ 

From a farmer : * » 1 "^■<*\ ^ 

"^ust t)ej?&use the 11-yeat-old isn't old enbugh to vite doesn^t me^ he '^should 
De stripped of rights. Everybody {s^up in atms about this stupid law " 
A parent speaks : , * v < ' 

"I have tried to raise my children and give them the knowledgevthey must 
work to eUrn money to receive the things tfi life that they want. IPeliev^ me this is 
not easyf' most childi]en today :rust figure. Ufe should be given to Ithem on a i 
silver platter. Now this stupid, outrageous law tells* them to go tfihekfl and be^ / 
Ueve this way." ^ ^ . » . " " \ 

An understandably frast rated mother ' '\\ 
^ "Please know that I. think the passage of the 'bill prev^ntink dhildtek und'er 
12 from picking strawberries in particular is completely 'without meri^\We have 
three children staying h^e this year becausfe of iiand ifc!s::jus<> maddenitl 

The children also : ... i \ 

/^'Everyone is getting mad because they can't pick berries. You do ifbt haVe 1 
HE to pick a berry." .» v.. * * ^ ; , ' 

And from an -indignant young lad/'; ' ' \ 
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/'I speak for lots of.pebpte vyberi I say that thetiewVl974 WageyH our > Amend 
^^}. l*^"^* Is stupid * * *. y9u ,(or the people )<QOmplain about lazy Sd^ WriU 



wHat do you think makes them lazy? You A the pebpl4) * * * I'm 13 btrtj haVe 
2 sisters anQ I'm speaking for thehi to©., They'enjoy. working! It ogives the pe'*- 
ifl fueling to Icnow yoji caft make some money ** * * How are parent 
to ;teach us k|ds if we:^tfan?t work5^,f ^ * ■ , > 




son a good 
supposed 

"The law^at has , just been mjadels the most ridicuous law tiiere is . If 
you ^on't .change the law then my yo\jng^r-btbtfier and sisters will not be able 
to go any l)lace or buy anything this summer. >All ther^an dp'is just'sit around W 
and do nolhingw" ^' o , - : . • 

A 10-year-Qld speaks her mfnd : a ^ ' • . ' V* 

"I WPOtQ to you be^cause I dpn't like the law that nobody iinder"^ can picR ^ 
^ra wherries. I'm sure no^e^her kids do, either. When. I hearS about it I thouglrt; 
\t wn.n the st^upidest la\<^/ ever heard I'd like to know wfiy ,that law was -"^v 
made. (Please wwe back^nd tell me)." * • • ^ 

In mid-Se^te^nber a/three-judge panel of the U.S. District Coiirt upheld tfife 
constitutioimnty \f^e prohibition but I think it signi^cant that even in that 
coiirt^dsiontMxpU owing language Is founds "The 1974 ^Amendments may b^ * 
unpetfessarilyi^road'^erhaps Congress can write more flexibility int6 the act to- 
xempMtofms of flgrlc^ulture in which oppressive child lapor conditions do not 

I think it also significant that\ earlier in the ftum. p 
tner— iii ljjrt&*fne— the silme three judges had granted a preliminary injunction ! 
against enforcement of tlie\ban on employment of children^ under 12. This had 
the meritorious effect of allowing^ Oregon's, strawbcirri^s t<S^ be harvested 'ttri«-i^ 
suinmer, but unless the law is^ermanently changed to.provid^ sensible flexibility 
in its application, thep there are ma^y growers who will ciirtail — or eliminate 
altogether— the planting of those, crops which depend on hatn^^arvesting. 

Be(fause the preliminary injunction granted by the U.S^^istrict* Court in . 
Oregon so concisely states the probleiR, I T\'onld lik^ to, (jutffe from it. The plain^. 
tiffs^vere a grower andL5 minors. Portions of the^court prder granting the teiMitJ- 
rary injunction read%ji§ fotlows : » ■ \ ^ \ - . » . 

.*^e plaintiff tarrrWiUkim Kelly is a farmer. He has appro^^imatery 85 acres 
pnmted in strawberries. TlBrstrJiwl)erries are picked b^ hand— >io Idrm machin- 
er;/ t>^nt?ott?e<f. [Emphasis Mded.] * ^ \ ^ ' " ' 

';Fo^ ™an|r years plaintiff hns been denendent unon school chil(lren to nick' 
and harvesrhis crop. During the'if)eak of the harvest season, i,e Jias engaged 
500 t6 600 children, 25% to SSVa% being under 12 years age.' \ . , 
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"tlie plaintiffs (and here the minor children are named) appear through Larry 
William- Kelly, , thqilr guardian ad litem. They are under 12 years of age and 
have been seasoiially employed picking strf^ivberrles with parental permission 
and desired such employment In 19T4 * ♦ ^ , ,,r , : «*,i,^«4. 

"l!)stimates of surveys made m'HI&Mates of Oregon and Washington indicate 
that* the challenged legislation will reduce this season's htirvest by 9,000 ton&. 
21.000 pickers would not work and would lo3e $1,386,000 Ujcome. 18,000 fewer 
production wbrkei^ would be employed and would lose $1,500,000, and the two 
states would lose $113 in taxes. , , . i ' ^ ^ 

. "Because of th% legislation the plaintiff Kelly anticipates losing one third of 
his expected crop, at loss of $60,000. He would be d^ptlyed of manjr workers. 
The children affected wotild lose personal Income. .The plaintiffs- and those simi- 
larly situated woUld suffer Immediate, substantial and Irreparable Injury. On 
tl» other hand, restraint of the defendant (i.e. Secretary of Labor Brennan) 
Win fause no substantial harm to the defendant or other. Interested parties. 

There then In that language from the preliminary Injunction, la a summary 
of the problem— and a summary, too, of why the problem— tUis ban on employing 
children under 12^need not and should not exist. May I quot§N)ne phrase again 
from the court order ; * no farm machinery Is involved/' - 

Mr. Chairman, my best Information Is that Uie^Qfi^gon Workmen s Compensa- 
Hon Board reports that Injuries to children under 12 while employed^ln agricul* 
ture during 1973 were eight altogether : four to 11-year-oldSp four to lO-year-olds, 
including one Natality, none to 9-year-olds and younger. The fatal Injury was 
suffered by a lO^year-old child wMmvsls hit by a car while riding a Honda on the 
family farm* Had the 1974 amendments been in effect last year, this fataUty 
would not have been avoided for, as you are aware, the ban^ does not extend to 
children wprklng on family acreage. Of tfte re^Vining 7plnjurles all were minor. 
Three occurred In the strawberry fields. They consisted 6f a cut wrist and cut 
hand, both from faUlng on berry crates and a rash frx)m_ contact with spray. 
Only minor medical attention was required. You may also.be Interested to im(«v 
' .Mr, Chairman, that all pickers, Ijicludlng children "Under the age of 12, and all 
employers are covered by the Workman's Compensation Act. , ' . 

So I believe' the evidence Is ihdlsputable that the work Invglved is aiD^ly not 
hazardous, There were 7 minor Injuries amojpg a work fojrce of several thousand 
children age 11 and under. , :' 

As one of my correspondents State4 : . i , „ mi, ^^Ifoi^ixr 

**What is' wrong with a child of 10 or 11 picking berries? They are certainly 
safer, m a supervised berry field than they ate riding bikes on streets, roaming 
the streets getting Into trouble or even playing football on a footbadl field 
the competitive spirit among the youngsters to try to work faster an(^ earn more 
than their neighbor Is every bit as hdalthy In the berry fields as on the^track 
field. There Is a feeling of accomplishment In talcing the money they hav^ per-- 
sonally earned and choosing that bike that wfll be more precious because of 
the effort expended earning It." , ,^ ^ ^ fr« 

And what will be the economic effects of this prohibition if not amended? To 
some I have already referred. There were estimates made of the losses that . 
would have been Incurred this summer just from the strawberry harvest had 
the Injunction not been granted : the $1,386,000 lost to the Individuals who \\ ould 
not have picked; the $1,500,000 lO^jtto cannery workers, for 9,000 tons of straw- 
berries wmild have ratted on the vln^r-and in addition, there would have been an 
estimated $5 million loss to the growers in Washington and. Oregon. X 

In this day and age^h'en everyone— I understand even stockbrokers— are nav- 
Ing a difficult time making ends meet this- Is a very severe penalty, Indeed, I - 
must sav I felt a lot of sympathy for all of those Who wrot6: growers, parents 
and children and, In sharing some of their thoughts wltli you, I hope that you. 
may alsp realize the Impact of this on children wEb wal^t to v/drk, on families, 
and on the.economy of the Northwest. . 1.. ^ i. 

For example, the exasperation of a mother of eight who wrote that^lle she. 
works fulltlm^e In the winter months, she takes the summe^ off to^spend with her 

/ ♦^"r^elpinp them to earn their schoof clothes by picking the loCal crops. This 
new amendment will deprive my children of earning their Spending money and 
school clothes ♦ * They keep tlielr own money and only work^proxlmately 5 
hours per day. I also accompany them to the fields and work rlgl^t along side or 
'^"^m. I am \\^nderlng If you will forward my letter along to the person or persons 
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Q 

Who helped put this new bill through Congress so that they could help to provide 
school clothes and spending money for my 4 chUdrofi that are under the age 
or 1^ since passing of the new amendment deprive;? them of thl% My husband 
S?o« T?^i ^ cannot afford to provide spending money and extras for 8 chll- 
fuf \ 1 ^}} ^\ provide groceries for a family of 10, Pledse send 

the contributions to the children." ^ 

« She Includes their names and address. ^ 
Or from another : 

4u*T!!^^^i' ^^^^^3^ 9<jmethlng so our kids can conUniie to pick berrleS- It's not 
MuL ^^^P^ ^^^^ mischief and teaches them responsl- 

A J* ' ^5^^ ^^^'le '^^°es olir kids would like to have.'' 

eifVw •^"^^ » depressing morning with my son who will bo 11 this suoflner 

n f ^y^°iL ^ear4 on the news that h^ will not be 

sallowed to. work In the berry field this summer * ♦ \m^^ currW nfiatlon 
my^ husband and I find It necessary to both hold down outside jobs U^^^^^^^ 
we want to leave our ll-year-old at homg alone all summer, It will be necessary 
for his older sister to stay home from the fields also which ellmlntrtes her main 
source of spending money, too." 

Some fani^ers wrote : 
„'J*w ^ ^^J^^^'/ou cannot realize the undue hardship thitf new law will place on 
work fn^n/ Ji^'o'I^? with children of all ages In their 'families who all 

Tllow ^ ^ "extras'', that the present econo&y do^n't 

V Another ' 

nhi«°foTl^\^ '^u^ pertafnfng to/;hIldren und:er 12 years of age not befJig 
?h^f ^ ^Hn^.'T'^^'".^f- one more ^of the many stupid laws we have 

tB»t we don t eVen get*to vote on. This law deprives us of^our needed heln to 
make our living, and It deprlvA the kids d chance to make tUr money too * * * 
mf h^ior f^^^^'^Sr S''°'iS^' weather, double fertilizer and gas prices, triple'price 
Hn«« ^l^^" Workmen's Compensation, and taxes and all other restric- 

tions and high prices pertaining to farming it all has a good start to force me to 

Or : "This new law seems almost to be the straw that broke the camel's back I 
We have farmed for 30 years and finally found one crop (strawberries) that 
would pay the taxes and Insurance and made tis feel that we wore helping the 
families In the areas as well. We have never solicited children ages 10 and 11 to 
pick, ^but they do have t9 learn sometim? and If the mothers comd, or 'older 
brothers or sisters, we can't refuse them.. At the same time UJe economy of the' 
atea prospers (the butcher, the baker, the clothier, hardware man, etc.) and the 
law enforcement ofllicets have fewer problems. This new law means that our pick- 
ing crew will be one-third less and therefore our berry acreage which costs $1 000 
per acre to get ready fqr production will b^ lost." ^ 
; Andhf rom the kids : 

^'Thls is a petition to change the new law about only 12- and over can pick ! It's 
not fair. I think' anybody can pick. Because parents can't buy everything! 

rf/^'^.^ii^.t * *• l^™ M^^first time In the 5)erry patch last year, I made 
d5 dollars ! That s good \^ for a second time I .would try for $50.00. I am trying for 
a ten speed ; everybody In the family has a ten speed hjat me." ^ 

"Dear Edith Green. I am ten years old and#I got to pick some strawberries this 
year..^ill you please help change the law so I can pick next year. I need tlip 
money fo^^amp. My friends would appreciate Ittoou I am counting on you. Love," 

Another : , -> ' . 

"I really don't see the reason why kids under 12 can't pipk berries. We have to 
earn our money In some way. You know my mom and dad ar^ not the richest 
people In the country. They can't afford to give me iin-^llowance every week. 
Please think about it !" / ^ 

My favorite: **Hi how are yoti? I am fine. \Vhy was the law changed about*^ 
^)err5^pIcking? I am under 12 and need moheyrrtiftney, money." ^ 

And, admittedly, I feel kindly toward the following writer who shows a nide 
Was toward ^e female sex: '*I am writing to you for my sister In the matter 
concerning the berry age law. My sister Is 11 J'ears old, I'm 12 years old. I'm 
lucky, but what about my sister who Is 11. Last year my sister and I bought a 
television with the money. I wrote to you because you are a woman and being 
a woman you are more,understandIng." I wish I could say the signature was 
^*^Dennl8'» but it's "Denfse." 

It Is alsolevldent from the fetters that there Is far more at stake than jtist 
economic gafti/ Repeatedly the message Is stated that this opportulilty for the 
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children to work also mpreaonts an opportunity to Instill both values and prldo 
of accompU^ment. Moreover, It provldi^H n means for actlvQ young bodies to ' 
direct thelF energies In a constructive manner. The wprk Is not dlfflcult— cer- ' 
talnly no more so than dellvarlng a paper at 5 a.m. every mornln^^raln or 
shlne--or mowing a lawn— and probably less so than hauling bags of groceries 
for blocks, a sight which we can view youngster^ doing at virtually every grocery 
store m th« District of Columbia. Please do not Interpret this as a suggestion to 
prohibit District youngsttts from using this means to cam some sjKjndlng money ; 
I admire their pluck and Industry. But I would suggest that the 8tra\rberry 
fields of Oregon, where, each, works at his own pace, where, his companions in 
work are famlly,>frlend8, and neighbors,' where the atmosphere is clean ipndtresh 
might bo a far healthier environment than a crowded city street. ' 

^IWrr. Chairman, Summer crop picking by youngsters Is a time-honored tradition 
In the Northwest. There are probably few adults In the State who, >gro wing up 
In^Oregon. do not remember iils/her own experience In the fields. I did so when I 
was young; my two sons did so. It Is traditional, too, for mothers to take their 
entire brood with them. It Is simply nonsense to compare this wholesome scene • 
'of a family working together— the children under the watchful eye of a person 
who cares deeply about them— to the horrors of child labor In the notorious city 
of sweat shops that existed earlier In this century and 4n the last. Far from 
being In any way detrimental, berrjlplcking is^ a posltoe gain to the entire com^ 
munlty— to farmers, to parents, to children. At a tffire when we* worry about 
ways to keep our young people 'off the streets* in the summer U seems rather 
ridiculous to me that we should deny a traditional and constructive summer 

outlet llkrthls. * « 
One of the first cohimunlcatlons of protest I received on this matter was from 
Governor Tom McCall who has Justly received much national attention In recent 
mopths for his progressive leadership In what I am proud to say Is a progressive 
State. May I read from his telegrapi : " , , . , . , 4. , 

"We urgently request alj possible^ Immediate action « through legislative and 
administrative channels to allow children under 12 to assist In the berry and bean 
harvest In Oregon. These young people working with their parents or brothers 
or sisters are not exploited child labor. They are local residents who are earn- 
ing spending money and learning the^ value of^Nyorklng while helping to harvest 
an important food resource. An. estimated 40 nfllllon pounds of strawberries 
grown on 8,000 acres tbrfld go unharvestcd in the next three weeks If families 
are forbidden to bring their children to the fields where they work. Fifty-four 
percent of past crops have been picked by. young -people under 14 f n/s of ^go 
and 10 percent by those under 12. The Impact on the availability of n<l«lt wo^kw^^ 
will be severe If prohibited from bringing their chUdren to thoilelds. An economic 
loss of $10 million Is a real possibility. This loss of food Is indefensible. Please 
exertWry effort to obtain an Immediate exemption.** ^ ' ^. 

May I sWst, Mr. Chairman, that It l*mthlnkable that the Governor of the 
State of Oregon the entire Oregon congressional dcH^gatlon. educators, health 
oSs, labTleaaef s. and the parents of the children themselves would a l be 
opposed to thls proUlbltion on excluding from the fields children 12 JMn 

fact the work was dettlmental or dangerous. It is not. It is Just the oPPoslt^ 
safe, heajthy, wholesome, and constructive— and a means-ln this too «"enJso- 
lated modern world--folr adults and children alike to work together In an activity 
of benefit to all. ^ 
' Thank you. . ' ^ ... xi. i-k 

^ Senator Hatiiawav. Onrnext witness is Mr. 1?"!" Oregon 
Farm Bureau Federation, accQmpanied by Fra^ik Setniker, l^arry 
Kelly, and Claudio Bustamonte. 

STATEMENT OF HOWARD FTIJII, REPRESENTING THE OREGON 
i-ARM BTIREATJ rE^ERATION, ACCOMPANIED BY PRANK SET- 
" NIKER Vidfi PRESIDENT, DREGON FARM BtmEATJ FEDERATION, 
McMINNVILLE, O^EG, CLATIDIO BtJSTAMONTE, STRA^ERRY 
' GROWER, ST, PAUL, OREG., AND lA^RY KELIY, STRAWBERRY 
GROWER, SAIEM, OREG. ^ / ( ^ 

Mr FxTTTTr-rnmrlSoward Fujii, representing the Oregon F^rm 
Bureau Federation. We appreciate your coming to Oregon to near 
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" our problem, and wo appreciate having this opportunity to visit with 

you. \ 

There arc several facts we believe Congre3s should consider in re- 
viewing the need for amendments to the law, 'and we will mention 
a few of these as briefly as possible. ' 

Peak labot needs of -crop^s involved are for short periods of time. 
Continuity of employment is^ quite difficult. This is quite graphicaily 
shown in exhibit A that^ I have attaqhed^o the statement. It shows' 
the selected crop activity Muring the various months of the year taken 
on tne 15th and 30th (jf each month. You can see the variety of activi- 
ties that seasonal workei-s-aro involved in and the i-elativoly short tinio 
period in which this happens. v 

Because of this, it jusf does not attract a large wonk force to the> 
Willamette Valley because the continuity of employment is not pos-j 
sible. This also accounts for declining numbers and percentages of 
miffratory workersi^or strawberries, which is shoNvn ^n exhpt C^, 

and forhll agricultural workofSOn exhibit D. 7' " 

. I shohld also menlion to voiVHhat these are based on feurafey dates 
. and may not necessarily reflect tijie peak of the harvest season as it 
might affect any particular crop o]^ 'enterprise. All of these exhibits 
have been reproduced from the/lOTS annual Rural Man^wer Report 

The prohibition of emplovment of children reducp/ the number of 
other workers available. This has been mentlonqdL The ^iive-outfr 
have befen an important source ef- seasonal agricultural labor and, as 
the reductions of acreages have come^about in recent years, many 
grqwei^s havo redAcod their" reliance on 'day haul and bus§d platoons 
and, placed mofe reliance on thq. djdvtT-out families and mothers who 
imng iheir chjldron. 

^OTT ll)T4 exj^erd0nce has demonstrated that, if children under 12 
* titonnot BlPi efnployetl, many mothers will not bring any of their children 
to the fielfl, olid' consequently wo lose the work force involving; 
children u^der 12,''the tnothers, as well as tho children over 12. 
^ Another factor that has come about in Oregon, which.is not men- 
tioned in my preparc^fi statement, limits the continuity of employment 
or limit? tlxo.availal?ility of work force, the phasing out of the farm 
labor campirj^ver the last i3 years- As a result, because the camps for 
migrant labor have been reduced in numbev, there is more reliance 
placed on t]ie day haul or. local people to do more of the work. 

As fi^i- as tiie conditions of the number of people working, this 
applies to the migriuit families, too, because many of them have told 
us that tlw* reason they come to work in Oregon is §o that all members 
of the family^may work. So if the restriction continues, it may well 
reduce the migrant labor f6i-ce that comes to the State'. . * 

Tho wage rato paid to \\^6rlccrs for any specific harvest activity is 
the 60fme. The piece rate for hai*yest is a historical thing in our Stito 
-^nd earnings are based on production and will viojpj^ according to a 
.pOTtion of the individual's initiative and effort. The rates paid have a 
relationship to the price received foi\the product, and that cannot be 
arbitrarily reduced without having an effect on the crops that are 
produced for harvest: ' ' ^ 

It hap been mentioned the price received by growers for straw- 
berries has been related to the Drice for processed strawberries im- 
^ported from Mexico. This is mentioned only to emphasize the previous 
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point that tho amount paid foV. harvest wages must dome from prices 
received. Other witnesses will present itiqre details on this. Ihe ettect 
of the imports of strawberries is shown- by the reduced acreage in 

^'if'^rk^lone bv clirldr«n under 12 is nonhazaa-dous. Picking is |^r- 
formed'on the ground. Machinery is net involved. Pesticide residues 
are not a prolJlem, as growere must c6mply with Federal and btate 
laws and regulations relating to applying pesticides. Processors may 
reject deliveiy of pro$iucts if chemicals are not applied properly as 
their products are-subject to Federal food and drug inspections. 

State laws also regulate employment of children, require potable 
drinkinhvvater and minimum sanitary facilities. Transportation equip- 
ment, if iurnished, is subject to State inspection. As other witnesses 
Will cover these subjects, we will not go into detail, but will be wUling 
to'answer any related questions. , " 

I would like to deviate slightly from my prepared statemeht to 
mention the letter that Senator PackwGod mentioned this morning. 
This was written to him in 1971 on some amendments or proposals at 
"that time. In it we quoted^ to him the policy of our national larra 
bureau organization, Americ5ln Farm Bureau Federation which had 
been developed during 1970 and stating that we w^ted to mainta^ 
the employment of the right of the farmers to employ children outsid^ 
of school hours at least over 12 years of age.. , * ^itu 

As I mentioned earlier, at that time the growers c^me forth with 
ideas. These? were primarily those who were using orgiinized Platoofls 
and transporting the workers ftnd they said they c^uld buy at that 
fhne a lim^itation to the 12-year-old -of M?ny Af the^^ g^^^^^ 
had raised a substantial acreage of strawberries in 1^ ^0. 1 oalled-them 
last year and they are no longer growing strawber,ties. So the situa- 
?on has changed; as Senatoi- Cxroener '""^tion^d this morning, with 
the phasing out trf the camps and the phasing ou/ of the tmrisporta- 
tidnWips^and there is more and more reliance yblaced ?n the duve- 
outs, who are primarily the ones who bring the ^mall children. 

Now, r would like to refer again to my exhib/t C, whieh >s a char^ 
that Representative, Katz showed y^u this morning J^'^^fjff^'-dj^^^^ 
strawberry acreage,'fethe production, the numbfer of -^vorkers,_ and so 
forrhXLih the past vear. She failed to n^ention that this chart 
shows ttSfatlon t^,r thl June 15 surveV ^^aWfor each of these ye^^^ 
Now this is only bWd on what they found' that 1 day and doesnt 
?epresent^Slat L situation might be. You Mil note the 2 9 workers 
pe? a re in 1^7% and this was due to the fact/that we had a late season 
That year and on June 15 the ber^y harves >ad ]ust J^f/Jj^^, 
a i-esult, some growers .were not even pick^g yet ^^f, a^;«,^"l^ th s 
shows t'hatJiaVticular day in that partionlar year, rather than the 
situation fgv the entire year or wheneve/ the peak might be. 

Se on^thing that is consistent for the years is the acreage that is 

■ Tknow it is difficult toV- Peop/ ask the question how many 
workers does it take for-a certain operation? This is much 1 kelrymg 

' To Splain why the average 6-f opt m/n drowns in a river that ^erage 
6-feet deep. Ther^are many yariabl/s, including the ^^^^.^^f^f' '^.^^^^^^^ 
ment of an i^ividual fa/m, the growing season, and other factors 

; S enter^o it on any particularfday. You may have to have as high 



3 people/[3er aeje^ifiight be 
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as 10 people per aoro; on other days 2 

abWtodo the job that is there. / / y y 

• ^iL ^u^^ ^}^^ ^^^^ y^^^^ att^tion to tl/ fact that exhibit Ef 

.IS al^o based on armiji-month survey date and also the exhibit E whi^ 
sho\^s the declining acreage and workers needed ig based on ihvAu- 
gust 15 date. . / 

T -^T^y.^ written statement is misleading on exhibit A because' 
1 said this IS reporting the month's activity. It is not; it is the mid- 
month survey date findings tlmt are reflected in this particular charts 
feo thdre are some considerations you need to give to the attachments 
I havei c " 

We tertainly hope you folks in Congress will see justification for 
an am^dment that would allow^Wruidustry in this State to con^ 
tinue. We again want to sayfhanks.fcfr your coming to Oregon to hear 
what we have to say ajbout Qur problem. 

Senator Hathaway. Yott are welcome. ' 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Fujii and other material subse- 
quently supplied for th^.rQcord f oUo'v^s :] 
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STATEMENT TO THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON l^.OR 

^ OF UNITED STATES SENATE COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND .PUBLIC WELFARE 

On .behalf of y 

» OREGON FARmI BUREAU FEDERATION ° 

Portland, Oregon / \ December 6, 1974 

I am Howard Fujll, DUectpr of Rtesearch and Legislation, Oregon Farm Bureau Federation, 
Our address U 1730 Commercial St., SE, P.O. Box.2209, Salem, Oregon 97308. We repre- 
sent approximately^\i)qp.^mily members of 36 County Farm B^eaus in Oregon. * » 

We aptJtcCiate the o^>poctunlty to aFUfiw^tyeTofT^our subcomroittee to present this state- 
m^t on the nepd fbr an amendment Co the Fair L(ibcf Standards Act*to allow children 
under 12 to work in the harvest of certain agrUuUucal crops du.-ing the summer months 
when schcibl is not in session. We wish to. fucthar ihank youi subcommittee for taking 
time td come to Che Northweat Co leacn mote about our problems. 

There several factors we believe Congress mt,st Bej;:fQUsly. consider in reviewing' the 
needs for this legislation. We.T/ill menjjjon^ome of these as briefly as possible. 



Peak labor ne*ds of crops involved ace for Mport periods of time. Continuity of employ- 
ment for extended periods of time is not possible. This is graphically sftown in an 
attachment marked Exhibit A. This graph also Indicates monthly labor jequlremsnts 
the seasoa. Exhibit B shows the sources ot persons in the work^Eorcc. 

The duration of efnplcy»«it iB too «ihprt Co attract a large work for^e to .Wil^f^*"*^ 
Valley as continuous employment rci Pfie summer is not possible. This 
declining numbers and percentage of migratory woikerB tor strawberries (Exhibit C) and 
for all agricultural work activities (^hlblc D) . The changeover^f rom Po^e ^^fi to 
bush beans further reduce the incentive for cut-df-stat^ or out-of-ared wotkeri 'o come 
to the'Willamette Valley. The reduction of pole bean acreagU and work force rjsquirements 
are shown in Exhibit E. All Exhibits w^:e reproduced from the i973 annual Rural Man-^ 
pQwer Report. * ^ 1 \ 

Prohibiting employment -ct children under 12 reAucas the numbers of rfther available \ 
workers. "Drive outs" have always been an 'xmporthnt source for the seasonal ^8'^^^"^^^*^ 
work force. Aa reducilSTs in acreages cf strawberries, pole beans and ot: her hand harvested 
crops were made in >recent years, some growers h*»e ^Attced use of day haul and bussed 
platoons and placed more reliance on "An* oui«" . Our 1974 experience has^demons^ted 
\l children under 12 can not be c;r.plpyed, marj^ •^ojh^V"^!^ 'i^°^r^morh«^! 2d tie" 
rei> CO the fields. Consequently, itie work focce iost Children under 12. mothers^nd the 
children over 12 in their families. ^ 

The same condiflan appUes'to migran* fi^Ues. The prlnclpli reason m^^n^^^^^ 
families came to Oregon in paac j.arsSj^s ihT: the entire family cculdwdrk. This 
restriction, if continued, could result in furthei reduccUn of mt«r^ workers In 
the Willamette Valley. 

The wage rates paid all workers fdr a' specific harvest acc4ity is 'the same. Piece rates 
^ fo? h^l^es? is a historical method fc»r tarvfeffc v^^es. JJ^S^ are based. on production^ 
and will vary in proportion to Individual Inirl^e ^TrTd effort. The rates paid have a 
relationship to the prices tecei^lor prciuctir^nd^ Can no^ be increased arbitrarily 
without having^an. effect thje..&xop«^^dvCed for liacvest 

- . — : ^ . / ^ ■ • ; •- . * 
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The price received by growers for strawberries is rel.ated to the price for processed 
•trawbetrle*- imported from Mexico. This is mentioned' only to emphasize the previous 
point that the amount paid for harvest wages must come from prices received. Other 
witnesses will present more detailed information on the Import problem. The effect of 
imports on declining strawberry acreage is shown in Exhibit C. ' 

Work done by children under 12 is non-hazardous. Picking is performed on, the ground. 
^. Machinery is not involved. Pesticide residues are not a problem as growers must comply 
« withjNfederal and state laws and regulations related to applying chemicals. Processors 

may reject deliveries If chemicals were not applied properly 'as their products are 

•subject to federal food and dru^ Inspections. 

State laws also regulate employment of children, Irequlre potable drinking water , anjd 
minimum sanitary facilities. Transportation equipment, If furnished, la subject to 
state inspection. As other witnesses will cover these subjects, we will hot ^ into 
detail but will be willing tc answer any related quest^jns. 

In consideration'' of these and other testimony that will be presented today, we urge 
approval by Congress of «n amendment to the Fair Labor Standards Act to allow children 
under 12 years of age to be employed in non^hazardous ^agricultural hand harvest opera- 
tions. Growers appearing with 'me will present testimony on their own farms and in their 
communities. * 

I ' ■ " 

Again, we wtflh to express our appreci*tioo.-ier your willingness to take time from your 
ftanjr duties as members of the 0,SI Senate,.x<r^low us to discuss our problems with you. 
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ESTIMATED NUM3ER OF HIRED SEASONAL AGRICULTURAL WORKERS' 
BY SELECTED' CROP ACTIVITN^URlNG ly^D--MO'NTM REPORTING PEBtOD^ 
1973-1972 ' * 



50 



40 



30 



20 



Pfji.Hafwtst Aetiwtiits (Mi^ l 

Prt Hirv»t ActiVRit* JSU9a» OtttjJ 

H4Kticulturii Sp«cUltit( 

VtgtUbli Harvest (Misc.) 

Fitld Crop HarvtsI 
(Hay. Grain, Sitd. Ptji», ^lar Bttti. Pottto«» 

Strtwbtrry Harvtit 

Cherry Hirvtsf 

Cambirry Harvest JAH Varietie 
role Bean HirVett * 
Cucumber end ani«n Harveit 
Prune Hirvttt 

Pear md Apple Hirvett ^ 
filbert and Walnut Harvttt 
MFuiliirnAout end all other a^tiviliet 
with leu than 1 .000 estimated 
SEASONAL WORKERS EMPLOYED 



H73 t972 
MAVj — 

* Agricultural 



1^3 t972^ 
AINE 



1973 1972 ^ 
JULY 



1973 
AUGUST 



107: 
jUST 



19/3 »972 
SePTEMIftR 



1973 1972 
OCTjOBER 



I activities selected had estimatted erfinlgyment of 1 ,000 or more workers on dateTof Survay, . 
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ESTIMATED NUMBER OF HIRED SEASONAL AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 
BY ^OURCE OF WORKER DURING MID-MONTH REPORT PERIOD 



J973-1972 



1. LOCAL RESiBeNTS 

2. INTRASTATE MIGRANTS 
3r INTERSTATJP MIGRANTS 




1971 1972 1473 1972 

- MAY , X. JUNE 
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WILLAMETTE VALLEY STRAWBERRY HARVEST 
SEASONAL EMPLOYMENT ANO ACRES REPORTEO 
JUNEJ5. 1967-1973 SURVEY OATES 
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SIX MONTH AVERAGE SEASONAL FARM EMPLOYMENT BY SOURCE OF WORKER 
REPORTED DimiNG MID-MONTH SURVEY DATES MAY-OCTOBER 



I- 



'percent 



Intrastate 
Migratory 



Interstate ' 
Migratory ^ 



1973 



21,813 
100.0 



17,A90 
'80.2 



897 
«.l 



3,^26 
15.7 



1972 



Percent 



1971 



Percent, 



23,725 
100.0 



26,93A* 
100.0 



19,56A 
82.5 



20,9^ 
77.7' 



1,088 
4.6 



1 , 304 ' 
• 4.9 



3,073 » 
12.9 

-/ 

4.689 
17/, 4 



1970 



Percent 



32,^79 
100.0 ^ 



25,^44 
79.4 



1,097 
3.4. 



5,533 
17.2 



1969 

Percent 



1968 



Percent 



1967 



1966 



35,896 
100.0 



33,203 
100.0 



36,353 
100.0, 



, 37., 820 
100.0 



28,128 
78. J 



25,425 
76.6** 



26,990 
74.2 

27,549 
72.8 




6.311 
17.6 



^,379 
.19.-2 



7,905 
,2 1.8 



8^725 
2^.1. 



* Wet spring weather/ followed by subncnnally cool days Iti Jtily,< retarded strawberry 
; harvesting and caused a reduction in the number of workers required to kedp up with 
• thip slower growltig crop during 1971. 

The continued drop of average seasonal farm ^omplayment has- been prliiraTyVCcauscc! by 
reduced act*ageff of^ the major 'in tensive- labor-using ig^ops such as stptlwberWps aqd 
^ . pole beans throughout the Willamette Valley area. " . ^ 
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:Tal Strwt S.E, P.! 




1730 Comm«fcfa} Strw^ S.E,'*' ;P.O, Box 2209 
SALEM, OREGON 87308 
581-1488 



J 



January 2^, 1975 






Mr. Donald Elisburg, Counsel ^ 
' Cominlttee on Labors and Public ^el^are r 
•^^Ut{it4d States Senate . , * 
/ Wasjfiington, D,C. 20^10 

/D0ar fir. Elisburgr 

XouT Aettex of JPanu^ry 6, 1975, was received in our office after the\ Ori 
legl^ature convened, so pleaset excuse th^ delay in responding Co tlie quesci'oi 
enclosed. I wjill try to resppnVto the questions in numerical sequence, ' - 

l'r':'''Ta)^ The 15X in the qt^stion.is too low. Some of the witnesses at:, Portland 
iJecember 6, 1974,^ mentlonetT'a f*igure as low as 10% (Vinton Er:^cksbn, Vancouver, 
Wash.) and 5s hi^h as 3^.0% (H^roljJ Arif^siJ»j Lynden, Wn,) of workeVa wfere undqr 
12 years of a^e. *La'rry Kelly, Banksr Ore.> an^ Hobart J* Hulbert, Mt. Vqfnon/ 
Wn*, reported 1/3 of their<^crews were under 12. Frank ^e|^)i:k^r> McHinnville, 
Ore., stated about 25% of his crew was under 12, Ml*. Hulbert testima^e^ this 
age group harvested 25!^of the crop. -* - \ t5 

iMany growers I have contaci;ted^ estdjnatfe Xhat ^0% of ^e strawberry^ work Aforcj^ ^ 
prior yt;o 1974 wa's under 12 years ^f age an d they "harvested about 20% of the 
crop. . A major factor in the ecorr6lfrfc^e£fec^» as a^^mber of witnesses stJ^fed, 
is tltat by prohibiting chtfdrAn under 12 frMh^working also reduces the number 
of parents and those over 12 thatt?-«tjSt'-iibskl^ sit" their younger brothers and « 
sisterg.*— -^OnseTH^atively ^ thi^ creates a.. reduction of 20 ts> 25X of tl>e pcbduc- 
-ttonT Based on the figures presented by Ralph barren, Jr., 8mall«Frui6s Special- 
ist, Oregon State University, this would be 6,978,056 lbs. (20%) to 8,722,570 
lbs. of nfe estimated 34,890,231 Iba." produced iVi Oregon in.l974./ the ecoriomic \^ 
dollar loss on farm gate value at 25c per lb, would be frorfl $l,744,51<f to ''4 
$2,180,642.'' " " - 



1. (b^ ^As mentioned in tlje--T)rev±ous paragraph 



nage ^cksd by children<under 12 seems to be. 



^the estimate ofX^^jt. the^ton- 
ci the avjerag&f^^ftiGSnber \^ growers 
believe Is faiVly accura^. The "side effect"^ of lositig pxxtknts and other 
pickers increases the tdnnage reduction as the resulf of the under 12 prohibitioaw 

2. (a) The "Strawberry acreage to meet 500 maft-day ^t is relatively sSall. 
Depending pn we^ather and resulting time frame during whith crop maturity "peaks" 
and the lerfgth*of the harvest season, a grower with thre'te of four acres may use 
500^ man-^ddyp, • , o q T^. 

2, (b) , Af^unihg the word "growers" in this question meiins strawberry producers, \ 
the ansy&r is^-vary few*. There was a new grower in 1974 that di<J not employ 
inarty people in 1973 th^t had dv^r 10 acres, but was exempt because hQdlS' not 
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Mr. Qo\ald Elioburg 
J«nuat/\27, 1975 
Page 2 



use 500 taan-days in uny calendar quarter of the prevloua year Thia ^Jtuatiou 
l^n rnffioxcoDtion i^oL Orogon strawberry growero. Practically all of thi^m 

from the 500 man-day provisions . 

2 fc) Thia would bo difficult to estimate, mraddition to strawberries ^^i^t"" 
u^dor 12 wLr^n a number of other crop harveota; pole beans, raspberries black- 
berries H f Both numbers and per<:enp48e of crews would be lower than straw- 
berries! 0r;8on "gulations on employment of minors limits, the type of work 
minors may perform. 

3. (a) The majority of growers appearing «o testify on SB 323 during the 1971 
of the Oregon legislature used bussed" platoon crows and accepted the 
undei'o ye!^s of age pr'oilaion. The growers using "drive-out- "-^ "Jf 
Tdo not recall,, the other, restrictions, but these were accepted generally by ^ 
growers .that operated with bussed crews. 

T (M Th« situation at present has changed, so such amendments to the Fait, Labor 
changes in, conditiona that have taken place aiuce 1971. 

A (a^ This is a question that is almost impossible to «3wer as production 
^e^Ls'Si iidivi^u-l initi^ 
/ pick more than some aauits. uentiraj.j.jf, j-irod of work- 

average possibly 10-20% under other pickers as many pf them get tired ot work 

ing earlier in the day. * 

5. Host 2^ws work six hours a day or less. Me rhort'c"^; on 

eight hours. Moat farms work five days. somoTarmers with a short crew on 
Saturday. Crews rat^lj work on Sunday. 

l^lt rTSSS^v^ibl^n^^ after several years of em- 



Older high schoal studentswht>^vg^en 
ployment as pickers on the same farmsT^-^:^ . 

""nde ^^^LrnrtervifiL ofs't^^e^nd county ---^""^^ Ti:^r"- 
r^ptftt^n^: "rBuferofla^r" 

Saxda and enforce rule.. fo* facilities provided for women ahd minors. 
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lis, D?nald Ellaburg ' 

January 27, 1975 ' ^ 

Page 3. • 

8. Transportation oquipuonC to haul wortcoro io rcaulated by tho Oc98on Motcyr 
Vcshlclc^lvlolon. An annual cafocy Inapoctlon of vphlcleo iik roqulrod. Buaooo 
and other cqulpoont nuat ncot otanaa.rd9 boforo t hoy nay ho uoed. Moot C^owero 
that Jurnlah tranoportatlon loaao or own school buaaoa. Houcver, an provltvaly 
mentioned," the nunier of c^oworo fuKniohlrtg tranoportatlon hao draQatlcally 
reduced 'in recent yoara. 

9. Ao children gire cnj^loyed only during ounner nontha. Inclement weather la not 
a problem. Io caoo of rain, crewo do^'iiot como to work, or go hooio when It 

star to to Tain. ^ ' y 

10* Peotlcldoo are appHe*d during thd growing ooaoon prior to harvoot. Scat , 
grcni^cra report uolng capton and ooaC oulphur, both non-hasardouo, during harvoBt.. 
Pleaoe refer to tho statement by WUllata Kooeaon, Oregon Department of Agriculture. 

All. (a) Ao otate^ at the hearing, imp^rto from Mexico and the reaulting depressed^ 
prices is thd primary reaiaon for reduction' In acreage. ^ 

il.(b) AcreD *Jo'morly producMnR atrawberrleo arb now used ^r vegetables that 
can bo harveoted mechanically /and for wheat. ^ ' 

I-hope this provldeo &ho Information requested. If additional' information io » 
dooiredy plcdoc advioc. 

I hope the Committee will recognize the urgency for actic^ on thio matter. In- 
creasing numbers of groweup otate thoy will not renew strawberry plantings thio 
t.. year unlooS' Congress amends the Fair Labor Standardo' Act oo under 12 children 
t can be employed. (Jthero indicate present strawberry fieldo will bo plowed up if 
the law is not changed. Several growers have already reoolved the problem laot ■ 
year. They plowed out nheir exlotlng fioldo and planted wheat or a winter cover 

pron Innl" fnll. 



crop last fall. 
Sincerely > 

Howard Fujii, Director 
Research and Legislation 

llF:ah 

End ^ 
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1, (a) . Given tho fact that children A years and 

under represent undar 15% of Xhe labor force, 
how great an effect c^n t>\oV actually bo expected 
to havo On the economic viability of the atrav/- 
borry industry. ' 

(b) In your estimation, how nach of the tonnage 

is harVGStec'/ annually by these children? ^ 

2. fa) How nam'^ acres of strav/berries must a grower 

plant in order to i^oct the 500 nan-day test for 
coverage under the Fair Labor Standards Act 
as appended? '^^ 

^ . ■ • • ■ « ' , 

(b) Apprdximatoly how many growers are covered and 
how many are exempt? 

(c) Do you have any figures as ta how many of the 
children under. the age of 12 are odployed on 
covered farns and hov; nany are enploy^d on . ^ 
non-covored farr.is? ' ^* 

3 (a) Did you support Oregon Senate Bill 323- as^amended 
and passed by the Orocjon State Senate* in 1971 
which i/ould have nroh^bitod child labor in 
agriculture by children under the age of 10 
and placcKl restriction^ on such en«frb;r«cn^ by 
children between ages 10 and 14-? 
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ib) Mould you suj;>port an amendment to tho Fair 
Labor Standards Act v/hich contained similar 
.prohibitions and prohibitions and protcdjtions^ 

4. (a) On the average, hov; many flats per day v/ould 

you estimate can be picked by a child under '12, 
a child over 12, an adult? 

5. XIo^^ many hours a day do your crcv/s v/ork? 
llo\^ many days a week? ^ ' 

6. ' \7hat; kind of supervision of child labor is 

provided by tho growers? 

Washington State 

7. The 19 6 7 /survey of the strawberry haryest 
indicated that children complaitied about 
inadc^juate water and, particularly, sanitary 
facilities} and J^hat infact many sanitary 
facilities were 'virtually unusuable. VJhat 
evidence do you ha^^ that this health problen* * 
does not exist in Oregon? ^ 

8. * What ^\^^Ad^4^y ^rc used to insure f^^fe trans- 

portatj^on *vi^xclcs for ^;ox''kcrs to and from the 
fields? ^ * 

-9. Do growers provide any forn of housing or other 

shelter for wqrV.crs in the i»vont of inclement 
v/eathcr? 

10, What types of piesticides «Tre currently used 
to control inseats or ^ plant diseases 
in the strawberry fields? , ' 

11. (a) To what factors do you attribute the steady 

<icclinc in str^iwbcrry acrca9C since '1970? 
Will it continue? 

1. 

(b) To what use have the released acres been put? 
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Senator Hathaway.. Mr. Bustamonto. - \ 

STATEMENT Or CLATJDIO BTJSTAMOHTE, STRAWBESSY GBOWES. 

ST. JATJL, OSEG. 

36. 1 operate About 650 acres of crop land. . „„d see this pV* 

■I firat came to Oregon from Texas to migrate here and see wns 

''''^:Tro:n%T^^ You name it and I have it 

belte kifs hV- a truck garden crop for a fj^jf^f J^,^"^^;,^^ 
operate up to 30 acre^n strawberries and it is now limited to 5 acres, 

^ ollVSr"e'su£ contracted through a local labor con- 

trac 01 wS recruits the labor locaUy from his place of busines^: T^^ 
abor he supplies mp are about one-tliird migrants and the F™der 
are local These laborers include »boi^ one-fifth under 12„one-fifth in 
• fhe year croup, and the bther t&ee-fifths^adults. N6 transporta- 
tion iTprovidef by me or the contractor and all workers furnish their 
own transportation. I have no harvest labor housing except for two 
Kiwellincs which I rent to my workers. • , u • 

^ If chUdren under 12 yea^s of age are not allowed to pick berries in 
1975, 1 estimate that the labor supply will be reduced by ranch more 
than a fifth of the pickers now in this group because^^f the large 
numbers'of family groups working in my fields, many of them have 
from one to several children under 12 and they will not come if the 
entire family cannot pick as a unit. If we don't let the kid? pick our 
strawberries, I don't think the migrant peopfe will be commg to pick 
strawberries, because they all, pick as a unit. If thev come, they will 
be here and we will have no camps and they will all be on the welfare. 

I think this law prohibiting family groups from taking their chil- 
dren under,12 years to the berry and eitjlier 'truck«rop fields in Oregon 
to help in the harvest, I really don't think this is right. I have three 
kids, 10, 11, and 14. Theyjdl have been helping me in the fields where I 
plant their gardens for nieir truck stand. They are healthy and they 
really like the money. They^ave a stand and I raise their drops in a 
10-acre plot and they make more money out of the 10 acres than I do in 
the rest of the 500 and some acres I produced. 

Those kid^, if we don't teach them when they are 6, 8, or 10, they will 
never make it. 
Senator Hathaway. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Bustamonte follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF CUUD^O BUSTAHONTE FanMr «nd Stravbarry Grovar ^ 

Trcatatad to tha U.S. teoat* Labor Subcoaalttaa 
at It fiihUc Btairiai ^ba CUld Ubor Frovlalona * 
of tha Fair Labor Staadarda Act 

Vortlandi Oragon / * " 

Dacasbar 6, 1974 / 

Ity naaa la Claudlo ^uataaonta* Hy farm and boaa ara locatad about a mil a al^uth of 
■ St. Paul, Oragon on Ct a^a y g fa iay W , I operata abdut 650 ^aa of ^rop la 

I flrat'caaa to -Oragon frmi Taxaa aa a Dlgrant laborar)ln'1953, th^ for the tlazt 

/ 

two yaara Z waa a labor contractor aupplylng barvaat workara to growara In tAa 
Vallay, than In 1956 atartad farming on ny.ova and bava continued aa a f^rmar alnca ' 
that tlj|a. ^ 

Tha cropa I grow Include atravbarrles, cauliflower, buah grten beana, truck garden 

(? 

cropa for my children* a roadalda atand, and vfaaat. Z operated up to 30 acre^ In 

" ' 9 . ' ' 

atravbarxlaa, bu|:^thla haa now been reduced to 5 acraa. '-^^ 

All of my harveat laboFl&'l^lsv contracted for through a local lebor N:oxft rector, who 
rccrulte tha, lebof locally from hie home and place of buelneee. Of the lebprere 
/he auppXlee ma, about one* third .ere mlgrente and the remainder local raeldente. 
^ ^aae labor.ere Include ebout* ona-f If th under 12 yeere^ one-fifth in the U~15 year 
group, and thf other three-flf thm^ulte. Ho treneportetlon le provided by me or 



the contrectorKlUs± all ^workara furniah Jthalr own tranaportetlon. Z liave no harvest 
Labor h^al^greotcept for two dwelllnge which Z rant to vorkere. 

/zf children under 12 yeare of ege ^re not allowed pick berried In 1975 Z 
•gtlmate that the labor eupply will be reduced by much more than the fifth of my 
pickaife now In thla group, because of the large nunbere of family groupa working in 
my^fielde. Many of tham have from one to eaveral chllclran under 12 and will not 
coma if tha entire, family cannot pick e% e unit. 
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Th« supply of nlgrant faallles, in particular, vlll dr$: up, and the welfare roll* 
will Increase . ^ • * ♦ 

I thlak thla law prohibiting fa&ily groupa froa taking their children under 12 yaare 

to the berry an<l other trublt crdp fielde in' Oregon to help^ th^ in the harveet ie 

*>? - , 

a bed law, and ehould be changed. l$y children have helped m» noet of their Uvea, 

.> 

and no one can aay they are not healthy and robuet. Their experience haa aade it 

\ - 

poeelble for then to finance, eet up $nd aanaga independently and pucoeeefully 
e. produce etend on the highway neftr our hoac, ^ 



Thank you for lietenlng to me. 
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^Senator Hathaway. Mr. Setniker. * ' 

STATEMENT OF FRANK SETNIKER, VICE PRESIDENT, OREGON 
FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, McMINNVILLE, OREG. 

, Mr. Setniker; I am Frank Setniker, vice president of the Or „ 
Farm Bureau Federation. My address is Eoute 2, Box 217A, M^inn- 
ville, Oreg. Mjp^wife, Norma, and»I own and operate Setnikei>/Farins, 

. a family operation consisting of 1^00 acres of diversified forming in 
Yajdyiill and Polk Counties in the mid- Willamette VaUej^ We wish 
tpfth you for coming to Qregon to hold this^Iieakn^___:^ 
C We produce forage xjrops, ttee fruits, cereal grains, mits, seeds, vege- 

' tables, and strawberries. ' « y 

The strawberry operation consists of 84 acre^/fiear Independence, 
Oreg It is one of the larger strawberry plaptmgs in Polk County^ 
Production from these acres will range from^75,000 pounds' to 1 rri"'' 
lion potmds annually, depending on weath^, growing conditions 
availability of harvest personnel. / y 
/ We arcj^totally dependent on local p^ple to harvest the stotwberry 
crop. We are located in an^r^a that nas^raditionally emnjmred-:^m- . 
ilies that; drive out to the field with their own cars. The &miiy groups 
will range from father, mother, and children to ei^r father or 
mothet and children to older brotl^rs and/or sisters and younger 
children. We also provide transportation for other children which 

- are m a. supervised group. The supervisor is usually a schoolteacher. 
I rnight point out that our strawberry harvest comes during the 
school vacation period so in no way interferes with school acti^ties. , 
All of our^ pickers come on a voluntary basis and are desirous, to 
participate in the strawberry harvest for many different economic 
reasons. For some it is the means of earning their own money for 
a family summer vacation as soon as the berry picking season is .over, 
t which usually laSt from 21 to 26 da>s in our area. To others it will be 
money for nm school clothes, books> and so forth. Some others are 

^ . looking forward to buying new bicycles, fishing equipment, baseballs, 
bats, gloves, et cetera. A ^u^ber of them are looking forward to help- 
ing themselves financially in fty'thering their education. 

The number^f pickers varies during the season depending on how 
the berries ripdfei and reach maturity. On the average, we use around 

^ 600 people. At peak matimty periods, we have had up to 1,000 pickers. 
1 estimate that about percent of the crew are affected by the 
under-12 restriction. If the smaller children cannot work, a percentage^ 
of the parents do not cotoe, so we lose the over-12 children also m 
these cases. " i 

Most pickers generally work about 6 hours a -day. Very few will^ 
exceed 8 hours a day. However, many drive-out families may work 
for only 1 to 4 hours'a day. Many driveouts do not work regular hours : 
they come and go as they please. 

.In recent years, we have, phased out the number of buses/used to 
transport workers. The need for buses usually depends upo^r^he num- 
ber of drive-out wprkers that report to work. We hUve u^6d up tp six 
buses in past years, but in 1974 the maximum u^ed wai^ four. These 
were used only if we needed to supplement the drive-outs to keep up 
with the ripening berriea 
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Daily pr<KtoctWvftrie8 .w^h indmSuak The averag^ about 6 
tb 8 crales per the best pickers checking ^n^g^O crates^ 

We have estahi^hed a minimum of six crates per da/ for children 

• in our bus cp^s. Many will pick more, but they nm^t pack at least 
six crates ttT remain on the crew. Our bus c'ifews/verage' about 50 

children per crew. ^ „r>r,«r+„Ti5fir 

^ong with earning money, young people hkve the pPR?^"^«y 
to lear^ how to work instead of wandermg/he-eity-streel^ lookmg 
for something to occupy theittime. " . n j ' <. - 

The impact of the-«haer-12 ruling wa^ dramatically demonstrated . • 

• to us by the increase in the number of pickers that resulted in-*n , 
18 percent increase in berries picked on the first Monday after a tem- 

■ |orai7 injimctioiiwas granted allowing under-12-year-olds back m the 

^We^are^convinceoitrEf our picker situation is all(^wed to deteri- - 
orate to the point where families cannot be'attracted, we .will phase- 
out the pj;oducti6n of strawberries and u^_tii§uland for one or more 
of the many optional crops available to tJ^*""'^ . . °. <. i • " 

- JEti conclusion, w« wish to express our appreci^tign for your taking 
. th^^ time to come to Oregon to help us out on this problem so impor- 
'tont for the survival 6f the industry. 

STATEMENT or LARRY KELLY, STRAWBERRY- GROWER, 
SALEM, OREG. 

Mr. Kelly. I am Larry Kelly, Mr. Hathaway and Mrs. Green. 
Youhaveacopy of my. statement. « j * <.u„ 

" Senator HathawaAWb will makfe that a part oi the record at the 
conclusion of your testimony. If you could summarize it, we would 
appreciate it, as we are running a little short on time. \ . 

Mr. Kelly. I have some off-the-cuff remarks I would like to make, 
ratiier than going through this. , „ . , ^ 

It has been stated in the testimony m opposition both ways to me 
that my name has come up many times in this'he^ring and also pre- 
vious ones, so I presume I am either classified as a politician m the 
" eves of some or a culprit in the eyes of some or maybe a hero in 
the eves-of some of these children who I hope can continue to work. 

Mrs. Green. If I may interrupt, Mr. Kelly; Senator Hathaway 
and I wear the badge of politician very proudly. So dont teel that 

is a bad title. / i • i i • ui 

Mr. Kelly. The one thing I ani sOrry about on this whole problem, 
we had a simple problem when it started out, when the Congrress ' 
passed tliis law prohibiting the under age 12 children-being able to 
harvest the strawberries, to m,v simple mind it has been blown out 
of (all proportion, made a political issue, and some of this testimony 
thit has been brought here today seems unrelated to the problem 
of the 12 year and under age child picking strawberries. / 

One comment I would like to make to the young lady this morning, 
she made the statement that my camp had never been checked. I 
db not have a camp; I never have had a camp for migrant labor or 
any othel- labor. I only hire labor that is picked up, usually.m front 
bf their home, and transported back and forth every day. My fields 
have been iiispected from a health standpc|nt and all other stand- 
points th^ the Statepfovides. I 
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Another'*point that I would like to comment^a little bit, on, one 
gentleman said a little while ^ago that if the pay wvas increased ^5 
percent or maybe 25 cents a crate, maybe we could 'bvercome this 
insurmountable problem of acquiring this Mbor ioiVe to pick these 
berries for 20' days,, approximately 1 year. In my mind, I doji't be- 
lieve if we doubled the price we "could still come up with sufficient 
labor on the peak period of days pn picking strawberries to Jiarvest . 
^ a crop. ' / - , * 

I don^t believe ,this is economic <ir part of the ^ole picture, I don't 
Iffelieve this is goinff to make pickei^s out of unemployed people who 
are used to making $5 or $6 or $7 an hour, ' •* 

^^Another thing that was brought out in this tjfegtimony is that we 
are caught in this price squeeze as a grower and I assure you we are 
faced with this important problem. We can't demand any higher 
price for our strawberries fton^the packers and the pubj^c .because 
they won't go any higher becauS'^! i&hey liave the cheaper berries that 
they can brir^g in from other countries, f 

Another point is, even though we could dgma^d a higher price 
and^get a'lugher price for our strawberries, one of the main issues* 
in .the United States today, it seems to me, is food prices. We would 
only be getting on this merry-go-around and causing more problems 
for every citizen in the United States, 

Another point that Mr, Fujii brought up a few minutes ago on 
the harvesting of these strawberries in partifcilar, there are so many 
variables in harvesting of Strawberries in this short period of time; 
such as the weather, one day it might be raining and .they can only 
pick 2 hours and the next day it might be^OO" and we can pick for 
2 hours in the morning. There are many other things, not only , 
weather, but crop conditions. Some years we have gigantic berries 
like that (indicating) and everybody can make $10 or $12 a day. The 
next year the best picker ca^'t make $10 a day on the best day. So 
you have these problems plus many problems related to other em- 
ployment in the area, * ' ' * 

I happen to haul kids in from the coast which is a lodging com- 
munity. Lots of time they will shut down in the middle of the straw- 
berry harvest an(J people aren't in a position to come out and work witH 
their children any more. If it is in the middle of June and they 
close down over there, naturally they will take their vacation, the 
parents do, so the children go, and we lose pickers that way. That 
is a fact we cannbt control as a grower. 

There are so manv others I could take the rest of your afternoon's 
time, I will close with that and be glad . to answer any questions. 

Senator Hathaway, Thank ypu, 

I want to thank all of you, , ^ 

[The prepared statement of Mr, Kelly follows :] 
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STATEHENT OF LARRY KELLY. Strawberry Grower ^ 

J>resente<> to the U. S/ Senate Labor Subcommittee " 
•"its Public Hearing on the CK1l<t L»bor PrBvt$10n*, 

of- the Fair Labor Standirds Act. • , * 

^ • ■ • ■ . 

Portland, Oregbn c- ^ - 

Decenber 6, 1974 - 

iving Just finished iny 31st year 1o the strawberrjj fields, and the last fourteeif as. 
a growe?re^iploy1ng between 500 and 1000 ch11dr?i<^ lay harvesting our strawberry 
crop. I have seen wny children start to work and mature Into responsible young adults. 
He encourage the kids to take pride In the work they are doing an^atch them gain 
confidence and self jsspect as'Tthey Improve eath day and from one season to the pex^ 

A principal problem for us artsing frotrthe 197* F'^r '-•'wr Standards Act^^ndmehtj^ 
is that fdr the past number of years. approxImteV 1/3 of our pWers have been Shde^ 
n years old. Some growers have told me their crews w|J1 *ver*ge 40X upder 12 yea>s. 
ft Ukes apprftxlnately two seasons for mos^ kidsje'tecorae proficient at picking 
strawberries. We like to Start them at 10 or 11 years of agS^ THeylreach their peak 
at 12 through 14 years and by 15 to16 years are looklngtfor other, types'of employment. 



The ban also causes problg^lTthe case of working mothers. Older br^theri o>v.5lstevs 
a« pulled from ^he" field to. stay at home and baby-sit with the under-twelve year^ 
Hany of the adults working In the fields as drivert. checkers, and plagonjeaders 
like to bring their children and work as a family unit and this Is only PflSslble \< 
those under-12 are peimltte'd to pick. « 

AS a grower, we have to meetj-eallh and safety standi prescfJ^S w the government 
In the fields concerning sanitation jollities and drInHlrtg water. ^ 
All of my pickers are provided transportitlon m the same school buses they ride durin, 



nine months of *the school year; at least two adylt supervisors are with each pUtoon o 
•about 50 plcfers. Hany of these aro school teachers and the ratio of child per adult 
is the same In schools. With thjs.t>pe of supervision. I canmit see any difference 
of children picking on a \Kf^ farm or a smaller fanii. 
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Pty iSsit a piece rite, so mich per cntt, and his been for 30 years, i&nsequently 
^ pickers rttelve the same pay resaindless of age. m or race. Maiv chlldi^^eam much 
in t|» excess of ""miniiiium Wige per ho^r. This typf of pay encourages them to l^rn to 
work 'and .appreciate their earnings, rp^rscyially feel that many children learn much 
^ about Job responsibility, taood wrk habitsVthe value of money and the value of trying, 
in their 3 or 4 years of Wrry picking. Yj^is certainly Is a long-range benefit to each 



individual. 



Berry pickers are encouraged \ to wrk, but not forced, and never have bee'n to my know- 
ledge. The children who do*not wish to pick art tiot in the fields, I feel this Is a 

parents' decision, not the goVemnen^'s. ' / 

y 

Since strawberries are a very perishable crop, they mit be harvested when ripe. The 
' Average picking season is about 23 working days In a 30 day period. Due to the short 
harvest season. Vm sure you can see why it would be difficult to attract ar\y other type 
of labor. I personally believe, if higher wages were possible, we stilj could not 
attract sufficient labor to account ftor/the loss of the under 12'1)ickers. If Oregon's 
' strawberry harvest season wa$ like California's, which lasts upwards of 6 months, it 
could be possible. Strawberry growers have always been short of pickers and it isn't 
getting ai\y better. Losing 1/3 of our labor^ force hurts. 

Mechanical harvesting of strawberry varieties we are now raising is nowhere In sight. 
There is no other crop that creates as much summer employment of children under and over 
12, as pickers, employs ^adults as supervisors, or provides Jobs in the processing busi- 
i^ss» that gives our local comnunities a greater economic boost. On our own farm we 
have paid out an average of $75,000.00 per year fortlie past ten years in wages directly^ 
^involved in harvesting oJr strawberries. It would take a fair sized business to re- 
place thiis payroll in our connunity. Take Into cohsideration that this is only one 
grower. ^ , ^ ^ . . 
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We have never had a picker Injured while actuaJly picking strawberries^, Th6 few 

minor Injuries thit have occurred over the yeirs are through horseplay. . The.straw, 

berry field Is as sifi a^he average school class room^rtd healthier. * ^ 

* . * 

, There Is no other crop I can raise that will gross or n"et the amount that strawbfifrles 

'"can per acre. I am concerned financially, though.my main concern is for the children 

who^wlll not have 'the opportunity to pick. Because of the ban on undej- 12 pickers. 

It would not be feasfivj to replace or plant any acreage In the spring of 1975 and In 

2 or 3 years be ptiased out of the strawberry buslness^I am sure o^hers-WIlT be forced 

J to make the same decision. March 1st Is the t^adll/^ for most growers to ma^e final 

Vans on planting 'for spring. If there 7s no charige in the p^eSeSt.law, or a strong 

Indication of such, I will have to plant a mechanically harvested crop on ground pre: 

pared for strawberry planting. I'm sure others will do the same. We need your quick 

action to save the strawberry business In Oregon and .Washington. \ 



Thank you. 
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Senator ILvtHAWAY. Mr. Fujiil^we^have somV qtjsestions we wo^ld 
like to submit to yoti in writing which you might not be able tp answer 
off the Jbop of your head. I refer to such questions as how many^afms^ 
would be exempt under^the 500 man-days test, and the like wluch" we 
. would like you to answ^ for the record. ^ 
. Mt, FxTjn. I might comment bri^y on tKe 500 man-days test, The 
changed the system brought about by the 1974 legislation delated 
the exemptions of*the local piece-r^te commuter who livds in his 

Permanent residence, so this would change the picture. The 500 man- 
ays test is a really difficult one to get a hagdle on,, you might §ay, ^ 
for the number of farmers that might be affect^ We could possibly 
make an educated guess on it, but^ thint at thii^,point that is all it 
would be is an educated guess. y * !r 

Sehjttor Hathaway, What^^'^ figures you can give us, 
, Mr. Ftrjn, Spme of the lafger operations, farm dperations, in- the 
S£aie, you see, would" J^ejander the 500 anan-days if they 6nly emi>l0y 
two or tjbree permanenj^i^ ; yet a small horticultural operation , 

if they^employefl lOU pickers for 5 ^iays, they arer in. So it is a -very ' 
difficult one to get a handle on at the momenta V ' V " 

I will J^e glad to respond to any other questions in writing ij ycrti^'^ 
wish. ^ 11 \ , ^ 0 

Senator Hathaway, Thank you.V' \ ^ • ' - [ 
\Mrs. GREEN.'Thank you. ^ v ^ 

If 1 could start with you, Mr. Kelly^u terms of ihcteasing the 
price, it seems to me that is irrelevant in terms of the legislation itself^ 
because, 4f the price was increase(^ children under 12 would stjbU like.Q 
to picB:. As fai;^a5 my sons were concerned, it was only a part, I really 
encouraged them- to pick strawberries because I thought it was good 
for them .to get out and lean^ the value of money and earn theit own 
monej, to learn how to spend it and mak.e judgments. It seenis to me 
that IS the important pairt and not whether they are going ta increase 
the number bf adults who wjll pick, " ■ 

Mr, KEuiY, I agree wjith you 100 percent, 

Mrs, Green, Li response to a /question from Senator Hathaway 
when he was talking about remedial classes, I said the strawberry 
season was about 5 or 6 weeks. Is that wrong, is it more like' 4 weeks? 

Mr, FxTJH, I think 3 to 4 weeks, 
^ Mrs,^GREEN, I would like to make that cl^ar in the record, because 
after I said that I thought it was too long. It does Have an effect on 
the question, ' 

Mr. Ftrjii. The season wfll ]^si a little longer. Mr, Chairman, in a 
State, but on a farm this is a shorter period. There is a difference on the 
maturity of the berries on the valley floor and the high Valleys and 
high hill land in Washington County, so the time lapse could fast over • 
a 5-week period, but on a farm^ on a single farm, it would probably . 
be closer to 3 wjeeks. ■ ^ 

Don't you think so? . ' 

^ Mr, Kjilly, Yes. ' • ' ' \ 

"Mrs. Green. That does have ap impact on your question, 

S6n£^or Hathaway, Yes. a 

Mrs, Grijen. I would like to clarify on the chart, Mr, Fujii, exhibit 
C, as I read that chart in the year 1967 you had about 54,000 people 
employed in the strawberry harvest and you had about 11,006 migrants 
is that right ? . 
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Mr. Fujn. Yes, / ' , , .^q 

m Mrs.GREEN; But how many of those would be under 12 ^ 

Mr. Firjii. This, again, is difficult. I think possibN Claudio might 
have^a better handle on thi^ with his experience fa workmg with 
migrant families*|^ , 
. Mr. BusTAMONtf. I would say 20 percent, ' 

Mrs. Gi^BN. A fiftK of that. You are talking about a couple ot 

thousand there. i i u * 'ro hnn 

Then in 15^3, if I read your chart correctly, you had about * Oj^J^^ 
working in the'strawberry harvest and you had about 3,000 to 3,500 
migrants, so the pfc Rentage has gone down considerably. It would'still ^ 
be about 20 percent ofthe-^,^00, so we are talking about 700 youngster^ 
who would be from migrant families, is that rirfit ? . 
Mr. FuJii. In the wnol^ State? ^ 
Mrs. Green. In the cKart. . r ' - i • 

Mr. FujH; I think .this would be right. It de|)ends on the families, 
but I think 20 to 25 percent of the workers in the families would 

^^Mra. ^REEN. So if you bave 3,500 rnigrants^aiitl you are talking about 
a fifth of those there, you still have a very,' very small number. 

I want to raise the questioti of the urgency of tha. change in the legis- 
lation, Senator Hathaway. We had hearings here and one of the state- 
ments made by a grower, if they did not know by March 1— I don t 
know if it was you, Mr. Kelly or someone else— if they did not know 
by March 1, they simply were not going to pla;it the strawberries. Am 
I rijght \X{ that ? - • ^ \ 

Mr. Kelly. Yes, it is in my testimony. ' t 

MrsilGPEfiN. So there is a great urgency if you can possibly get a ^ 
limited bill through. * . 

What about the increase in Mexican imports? The Congress is much 
odngerned about our balance of payments and our deficit. Do you have 
^figures on the percentage increase df 'imBofta of strawberries from 
Mexico in recent years? 

Mr. Fujn. I think Mi:. Conroy probably has it. 
Mrs. Green. Who? ^ i i, 

Mr. F€fe. Mr. Conroy, who spoke this morning, would have these 
figures.'I do have in my briefcase some figures* through 1971. 
Mrs. Green. If it is in the record, that is fine. 
I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. , 
Senator Hathaway. Thank you very much, gentlemen.* \ 
Our nex£ witness is Mr. Robert J. Hulbert, Washington State Fari^ 
Bureau, accompanied by Harold Ameson and Vinton' Erickson. \ 
All of your statements will be made a part of the record at th6 
conclusion of your testimony and I would appreciate it if you could 
summarize. . - * ^ , * ' 

STATEMEU^T OF ROBERT J.JKIL^ERT, WASHINGTON STATE FARM 
BUREAU; ACCOMPANIED BY HAROLD ARNESON, PORTLAND, 
GREG., REPRESENTING THE WHATCOM COUNTY GROWERS AS- 
SOCIATION, 4ND VINTON ERICKSON, STRAWBERRY GROWER, 
VANC0UVER,\WASH. / 

Mr. Hulbert. J^r. Chairman, I would say with Mrs. Green's great 
help and the Oregon growers, we wont be repetitious. We will point 
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, out where the differences exist between 'Washington, and Oregon's 
situation. ^ , 

I think you hav^ a copy of my statement. A few things we should 
' highlight, in the second paragraph we point out approximately 
30,00(y youngsters are working in the fields in Western V^aaiipgton^ 
ioL onr peak strawberry harvest;, about 10,000 each in the two north- 
west coupties of Skagit, from which I come, which is Senator Jack- ' 
son's district. Senator Jackson comes from Everett, and also Con-" 
gressman Meeds. Mr. Ameson is from the Canadi^ border county 
of Whatcom. ^ v 

Employment security people have indicated about one third of our 
strawberry labor force is made up of children under 12 and it is esti- 
mated that they harvest 25 percent qf our crop. 
I am here to tell you, when this law went into effect, it was a^, great 
• shock to many of our growers because we went out' into our fields and* 
did some head counting and we were flabbergasted to find ptit hOw 
l^many ll-y§ar-olds were there. It hit us hard. 

An example here might give some idea of the problem. In S^git 
County for the short period of less than 1 month during the straw- 
berry season we, need 10,000 youn^ters to work in th© field6(. The 
^ entire county population is 60,000. iTou are dealing in a more\rur?Ll 
area. These 10^000 youngsters are, of course, required to keep produce 
going to our five or six processing plants wh^re we have all of these 
college students and fuU-tijne adults working. Obvibusly^such an adult • 
labor force is simply not available in a community of our*si:^4 and 
these young people don't take jobs from adults. Indeed^ they provide 
the backbone of support of the processing and distribution industries. 

We don't have California-type agriculture in Washiiigton and 
Oregon. We are not large conglomerates. We don't have in Washing- 
ton the,miiny small growers. We don't think the 600 m^n-^ays rule 
Will elimijiate hardly any of our growers.^^We are somewhat larg€|^ 
in our acreages. There are very few part-time farmers any fere. 

A child in Washington will start working at 10 or 11 yeai^ of age 
in berries and then graduate to other crops, as we point out. I don't 
think the proc^ssjB^TTidustry has pointed out to you how important 
it is. Strawb^rfl^is the crop that begins right after school lets out 
in June. The processing plant starts seasonalR^ and these 3 or 4 #veeks 
Xvhen they are processing strawberries they do not have an alternate ' 
cropltt-tl^ttime that they could be processing. Strawberries come 
on earlj. It lengthens the processing season for that particular plant, 
which IS, o< course, very^inportant in the cost factor. 

We have described to yoU^jiere, which you ftiight read, what an 
average child' in Washington ooe^He gets up in the morning and 
listens to his radio station to find oUtsWnere the grower is wondng. 
He gets on a bus. The busing system is^^d primarily in Washing- 
ton. He has a school teacher driving the Ims^he person who drives 
^he bus has to have a special bus driver's licenseii Washington, as any 
bus ^river does who works for any school systwn. supervised by a 
teacher usually or a parent or a bus driver in the scnbol system, 25 to 
30 youngsters, 3^ youngsters perhaps, per adult supervisor. 

I was surprised to hear what was €aid this morning about local 
health inspection; my field we always have our drinlang water and 
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sanitary facilities inspected periodically by local health authority afe 
prescrite^d b> State law. We are covered by State industrial insui;ance, 
Migrtots in western Washingfton are a very decreasing factor. Uur 
Empfoyment Security and Health Department estimates we have 
to 25 percent of the migrakts we had 8 years ago, I discussed this mth 
the Employment Securities people last week and I am sure they can 
verify this. Most bf the miWaiits we have come from either v.^stem 
Oregon, eastern Oregon, or from Washington, eastern Wa^iiigton. 
g[ am from Skagit Countjt and I was parficularly intere^ed lU the 
statement that W don't pay enough to pick the berrigeA t^ attract the 
people from Yafato the people from eastern Washijngton. 

In the first pl^6p, if we are going to attract Chicane or ™gfant 
people from eastermWashington, where are they going to live ? yvhere 
are 10,000 people iVV community of 50,000 goinff to live? It is simply 
an economic fact of life that you cannot provide housing at the stand- 
ards and costs for housing now, jx)ilet facilities, running water, and all 
of these things, for migrants any more. That is why we use so inany 

more children. , n i- i j-u 

I would conclude by sayinjg that we farmers do not really feel the 
issue raised by prohibiting toyone under 12 years frojn working is 
a purely agricultural problem. Farmers concerned with the problem 
are few in number and we are having to shift to other crops if we are 
going to survive if you put us out of business. We are resourceful, 
adaptable peopk.^The damage to the economy and our particular way 
of life seem obviOuff, however. We feel the problem is really one moi-e 
for the thousands of pai*ents and their children and the people who 
work in the processing and distribution industries, and the American 

consumer. . i i • 

We feel that itny problems inherent in young people working in 
agriculture can be corrected by good legislation and regulations with-^ 
out arbitrary prohibitions. We state categorically that absolutely no 
respoiisible person in agriculture condones any situation that allows 
employment in agriculture to interfere with tha yoimg people s 

^^SenaTor and Mrs. Green, there are laws on the books that proWbit 
children from working in agriculture. Let's, for heaven's sake, enforce 
tfie laws we have. We say again, if it is against the law, let's enforce 
it. Let's enforce som% of the laws we have, camp inspection, drilling 
water facilities, sahitary facilities. These are all laws on thp bdoks, 
regulations on pesticides. Let's enforce some of the laws we have\ 
I will yield to Mr. Arneson. ^ 

STATEMENT OF HAROLD ARNESON, GROWER, PORTLAND, OREG., 
REPRESENTING THE WHATCOM COUNTY GROWERS ASSOCIATION 

Mr. AjRXEsoN.'^y name is Harold Arneson. L nlonpr wi<-li mv son, 
Marlin, own and operate a fruit and vegetable farm in the nortii'- 
westem area of Washington. I also rei>resent the grower members of 
the Whatcom Cpimty Growers Association. _ 

I speak forithese growei-s as well as myself when I say we are 
deeply^cmicemed that people are not aware of the procedure of pick- 
ing berniS^ , ^ _ , . • 

Every picker hasV little wheelbarrow of this type which eliminates 
the necessity of liftihg the flat either empty or full. Boxes of 12 to 14 
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pounds of berries can bj^ nln^cd in thisvflat. As it is pushed down the 
row while the picker bicfes the beiries-^he motes at his own discre- 
tion — and then a handle is used wliere he moves it up to the checker 
where he gets punched on a type of reporting card that records his 
activity for the day. This is our heavy equipment that you will find 
in a ben-v field. It is venr simple ^nd very useful. 

I would like to sa^ tliat our concern primarily is that we are being 
affected T:)y a changin^^ life patt<Jrn in our area which has developed 
over a long period of time. Harvesting patterns in our community are 
a way of life, Childrerl now employed in strawberries are the children 
of parents who only a few years ago began their prdfluctive life in a 
like fashion. 

It is interesting to note that the parents in our area are very favor- 
' able to children working in thi^i strawbeny fields, A survey in 1968 
substjyitiates this when 52,9 percVit of those responding were in^favor 
of children haryesting strawbertW as opposed to 27,4 percent who 
, .were unfavorable. ' \ 

We received a lot of communications last year, letters, phone calls, 
and ^vhat-have-you from those who, were going to be unable to pick,, 
, Many of them threatened us with the fact that they were going' to 
^ ^come anyhow regardless of whether we were going to try to keep the 
law or not because they wanted to pick strawberries. * 

A number of thej^e letters^ as Mrs. Green indicated, got to Washing- 
toM'and \ye appreciate the fact that in this great American way we are 
, being hurt, ^ 

This established way of life is not only beneficial to the grower, to 
the parent, or even to the child, but creates a health climate through- 
out the entire area, , 

I would like to refer to a letter which I included in my report from 
M, Rainier Ellenbaugh of the Juvenile Probation Department of 
Whatcom County Superior Court. 

Interestingly enough, we phone this down to have the duplications 
made and a typographical error certainly makes it anything but in - 
. ^ our-favor, ^ 

I would like to have you notef in the second paragraph on page 2 
that the word according to kis letter should be decrease rather than 
increase, I would like to haVe that changed. DoA't take it to Wash- 
ington that way, \ 
^ The letter states: / 

We have noted on many occasions over many years the advantages that ac- 
crued to chUdren when summer employment ia available. There is a significant 
observable decrease of referrals to the Whatcom County Juvenile Probation 
Department at those times when good crops of fruit and vegetables give oppor- 
tunity for ChUdren to worlt and earn jtiioney to spend, for items they want or 
need and many of them do not have the inner controls to handle these wants if 
the possibility to gain them legitimately is Hjot available.. StiU another considera- 
tion is the old but valid cliche that "idle hands breed mischief," In shbrt, we 
, beUeve the advantages which come to a child through the availability of sum- * 
mer employment far outweigh the remote possibiUty of some instances of ex- 
ploitation of children by employers. 

V 

This is signed by Mr, Rainier Ellenbaugh, 

In relation to the camps, |is was stated, the camps in our State are 
inspected annually by the county health department and we are re- 
quired, before we are given the license to operate, t^ have these camps 
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meet all of the requirements provided, as well as field coiiditioiis, \\e 
are not only inspected prior to the crop but also during the time ot 
harVest. Drinking water is tested prior to and even during the season. 

Statistics reported 'from the State of Washington Departnient of 
Employment Security indicate that approximately 5,100 strawl)erry 
pickers wei-e needed in Whatcom County to harvest the crop last yejir, 
of which 1,896 were i-ef erred. i f f^. 

Also it is to be noted that m this report the Employment Security 
Department stated ll-more growers with no more referral action be- 
cause of the lack of pi^:kers. This indicates if it had not been for those 
under 11 who had a temporary stay of execution of the lav, we 
wouldn't have harvested our crops. v . » j 

Our records show that 34.8 percent of those responding to our ad- 
vertising are under the age of 12. • j ,t 

In conclusion, I say I am concerned because the strawberry industry 
is invdanger of being destroyed i"n our area, an industry which we haw 
worked long hours to create. But we as growers are not alone in tins 
concern. A way of lifp is being threatfened, the American way of indi- 
vidual choice, of parent responsibility, being taken over by law, ot 
■ the opportunity of both yaung and old to find fulfillment in the pui- 
suit of personal gain and personal happiness. 
Thank yoi^ 




V ' -STATEMENT OF VINTON ERICKSON, STRAWBERRY GROWER, 
^-^ i ' VANCOUVER, WASH. 

. Mr. EiucKSON. My name is Vinton Erickson of Vancou^r, Wash. 
I, too, am a strawberry 'grower. We have about 100 acrS^^ of fruit, 
vegetobles, and grain crops and about 100 acres that will be picked in 
strawberries in 1975. " ■ , ■ \ ■ u 

We will employ over 1,000 local kids during this next straw ben y 
■• seasbn alone, with many of these same kids workmg through the 
summer picking cucumbers, zucchini squash, and broccoli. 

In our area we have no migrant worker and never have had. bn the 
• last 20 years that we have been rs^ising strawberries, we have employed 
thousands of children who have had their first work experience iij our 
fields. Because we have the larger fields in the area and larger coverage 
for our buses, we are able to keep the younger picker percentage low. 
However, the smaller grower who rtiust depend on one bus or dnve-in 
, would have a larger percentage of younger workers and could not pick 
his crop without them. ■ *. , . j j „ 

In our case, we recruit our own pickers in a newspaper ad and a 
. signup in advance by telephone. We feel that growers sWd iiot£ 
through schools. We don't bother the schools ourselves; we do our om^ 
recruiting. We set up attendance records ^^^^ 

goals for each day and we pay them by check. They work about 20 
^ lays in our strawl^rries, about 7 hours a day, less hours if t^e weather 
is hot. We usually work 5 days a week and never pick on Sundays. 
It is unfortunate this law was written with the mtention of protect-. 
' inc the younger workers and now is taking this privilege away from 
Sem Since ftrawberries. are planted 1 year and harvested^the next 
3 or 4 years, there is considerable investment per acre. You can t read- 
. ily change to an annual or other mechanical crops real qmck. 
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As you know, struwljorrios must bo picked by hand and the con- 
sumer expects the (juality of a\luind-picl<ed berry! We feel as long as 
^*^^J^ is a market tor the product, growei'S wHing to do their part, 
and labor willing to pick, since we are the largest employer of school- 
age children, wi^^k that a change in this present law be allowed ta 
allow childmi under 12 ta be allowed to pick sununer crops and that 
t,he proof of age be elimint^ted. 
^' Thank you. 

^ Mr. HiriiBERT. We would be happy to^ respond in writing to any 
questions you have. 

Senator Hat^Away, We would appreciate it if you would ro^ply in 
writing. We have a lot 6f detailed questions that require di^iled 
answers and you probably dpn't have the figures available. \ 
^ MY. HxjLBERT. Your'staff will mail this ? 

Senator Hathaway. "Tes. 
. Do you have any questions? 

Mrs. Green. I have just oner that has been- troubling me, fhis arbi- 
trary 12^year-old cutoff. I understand it was argued this inornin"- if 
you allow children under 12 to pick fou are going to depress the prTces 
that you pay to peopl^ is that correct ? 

Mr.H ULBERT. W^e don't think so. 
* SenatorHATiiAWAY. That point was jnade. 

Mrs. Green. That argument was made. I am unable 4:o understand 
^that because if the kid is 12 he c^n pick but, if he is 11 years and 9 
nti^onths, he can't pick. I don't understand how that difference is going 
to depress the phces or increase the prices. It seems to,ih^ to be Idnd 
of an ctrbitrary cutoff there. / 

Mr. HuLBERT. My county was quoted as having a high unemploy- 
ment rate. When we do employ ndults, and some of theif do, 2 percent 
over 18, I don't care, unemployed Boeihg people, unemployed mill 
Jpeople, there is a certjiin manual dexterity. You are npfi going to get a 
uBoeing pej5.8on. or a mill wright to pick strawberries. / 
^Mrs. Green. I understand, Senator Hathaway, that/ we also put on 
the statute books a law, a program, for teenagers and neither one of us 
can remember whether that starts at 14 or not, to wofk in^he forests 
in, the summer. It is kfnd of a CCC camp. The pay oi7 that is not high 
and the whole reason for the program is to give younj^ters something 
constructive to do in the summertime. Xou could make the samo argu- 
ment wo ought to destroy that program, do away \Vith it, because it 
wouldsjdepress the wages that would be paid to othei/s. 

Mr. Htjlbert. I have served on the Govei-nor's Advisory Co^nmittee 
for both^Qvernor Evans and Governor Rosillini in the State^ of Wash--^ 
ington. We begged the farmers to go into do wntowif Seattle, to go into 
the ghetto rt^^-eas, to take these kids out and give theiii some useful work 
experience in the bei:,ry fields. . 

Mrs. Gree|^. I was^saying Congress lias passed various laws designed 
clearly for the purpose of giving youngsters something to do that was* 
constructivo^\Tho pay is not high. So, if you foll(f>wed that argun^nt 
that you are gmng to depress the wfjges, we would, do away wjth evew 
Federal program^we have designed to h^lp it. 
Thank you, Mr/Oiairman. i ^ 

Senator HathawAX. I think a point was made ihat there is no ques- 
tion that certaip element in any wage group might depress the wages 
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'for some oiher group. But we sometimes have social objectives which 
we would ime to fulfill As Mrs. Green just pointed out, we spend a lot 
of Federal money trying to create jobs for youth in certain areas. It 
seetas ridiculc^uB not to let ^obs that are Created by private ente\-prise 
continue to exSt unless they are hazardous to the children, I haven t 
heard anythingVthat indicates very strongly that this particular ]ob 

is hazardous. \ , i. xu u u 

Mr. HuLBERT. We enforce the lawa, we have to jjrotect the children. 

Don't ti|ke the wortc away, what little work there is for them. 
Senator Hatha wAy. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statements of Mr. Hulbert and Mr. Arneson 
foUow:] 
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STATEfENT Td THE SUBCOI^ITTBE ON LABOR OF TtlE O.S. SENAT2 
LABOR AND PUBLIC IHSLFARE- COMMITTEE REOARDING CHILDREN 
VOHKlhG :n AGRICULTUTIE IN WASHINGTON, TiADE BY ROBSI?T J. 
HVL3:OT, 20^+9 DHYJSLOUGH ROAD, MOUNT VERNON, WARRINGTON, 
98273, REPRHSENTING V/ASHINGTCN STATfi FARM* BOREAU, 



r. 



First let us say that agriculture ie.the second leirgest indiiat^J" in the 
S&te of Washington with an on the farm income approa-^hlng 1,75 billion dollars 
in 197^ — also producing over 500 million dollars in agricultural exports from 
the United States for our balance of payments abroad. Here on the Pacific slope 
we export a wide variety of agricultural products to the Orient, Althouch we 
have a mild temperate climate wo do have comparatively short growing season 
ahd many of our crops are harvested in a relatively short period of time during 
the early and late summer. An important and integral ^art of Washincton»s agri- 
culture are the small fruit, vegetable and bulb crops of V/estem Washington- 
grown in the, extremely fertile, alluvia^ valleys west of the Cascades, These ' 
^cropo include strawberries, raspberries, >J)lueberries, cucumbers, bulbs of many 
kinds, green peas, cauliflower, broccoli, vegetable seed, floiver seeds and other 
speoialty crops. Since our growing season is short, almost all ■ of our vegetable 
and' small fruits go into our processing plants for freezing, canning and preaerv^R., 
The hi/^h quality of our products is widely known and the wo^ld is litcx^ally our 
market* - ^ * * 

Our young people have historically and traditionally played a vital role 
in our state's am;^oulture in the harvesting and processing of our crops, .Work 
in p-li"awberri^s7 bulbs and Vegetable seeds begins shortly after scH'ool lets out 
in June, At the perk of the strawberry harvest in late June, or early July, 
approximately 30,CC0 youngsters are wo'S^tng in the fields in Western Washington, 
.T".f:CO f>a-:h in th? two larg-^st agricultural counties of Ska^itarid^riiatcom in 
Llip rorfh it cc-n^r of tho ctate, -^Sir^wberrios are the crop requiring tho,^ 
I'xrc^nt \/ork fcfrcc and the y6ung(*st.* ■ Surveys and ostinatcs hy Swite E»nployni^»\ 
Security porple in^^lrate about l/j of the strawberry 1-bor fajw^^is irade up^^ 
chil ]r?n unior twelve (12) years of age and ostinato that t/is ago grojjjnidrvoQts 
a.lou of the c»*6p. 

An e:^anple here mi^ht bo of hG}p in underctandinc the prpb^m, Sl^agit 
County, for the short F<?riod of loss than one month during strawberry season, 
needs lO.COO youc^Kters to work in its fields. The entire county population 
is lens than 60,000, This is the force required to keep produce going to its 
r^.'csFing p;arts where many college students ahd full-time adults work. 
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Obviously such an adult labor force is not available, and these young people donU 
take jobs from adults. Indeed, they provide the backbone support for many people 
in the food processing and distribution industries. 

"Die pattern of young people working in agriculture, and related fields, has 
been established over the years. At about age 10 or 11 the averoge Western 
v/ashington cliild that has the chance goes to work packing berries usually with 
his brothers or sisters. He usually works 2 to ^ years as a berry-picker in 
the strawberries and raspberries, Wn graduates to other crops like bulbs, 
cucumbers or seed crops. He may then go- to work in the field harvesting peas 
or into the processing plants at college ago or before. 

An average child working in agriculture listens to his local radio station 
in the morning to make sure his groweJ- is working. He is then picked up by a 
bus supplied by his grower, driven by a person with the same special license 
$»er4uired for all school bus drivers in Washington, He is supervised in the 
field by sooieone who is usually from his local school system, usually « teacher. ■ 
This person supervises 25 to 30 youngsters. He takes his lunch and leaves it 
on* the 'bus duringUorning picking. He was paid 31,00 per flat in 197^ for an 
average weight of 3.4 i}OuhdB of berries. He works usually no more tho.n 6 hours 
per. day field time/ never on Sundays and often has Wodnesday or oome other day 
off during the week if the crop warrants. Toilat facilities, drinking W3.ter and 
other aanit^iry facilities of his grower are inspected by local health authorities 
' periodically under standards prescribed by state ISiw.' He is covered, under law, 
by State Industrial Insifrance. If he is under 12 he is often accompanied by 
an older brother or sister and it ig not at all uncommon for his Aether to go 
o\it several timQS during the week to help "out. In general, he ccmcs from a ^ 
goof\colid, middle, /jnerican family. He works because he wants\o make some 
money on his cwn and because his parents want him to. The strawberry season 
lasts over a pt-riod of no more than 25 days out of which the picker very seldom 
works more than 1^' or 0.5 days. Raspberries last a Gi.nilar length of time into 
e-^rly /.ugust. r.cpre girls than boys v/fcrtj^ii berries and ti.e boys leave the berry 
f.relds earUer to vork in other crops, ^^ego girXe for-n the ba;kbone of ciSuiy 
processing plant operations along with' v/orking women* 

Ili?.rant£3 fern a greatly de';reased role in harvesting* our Washington crops. 
In Western Washingtonj estimates place the number of migrants in agriculture at 
. rO-.^5??; of what it was eight years agf>. These are Pnplo'yment^Security and 
Health Department estimates based on cpot checks. The great majority of those 
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who do come, over 70?^ are from Eastern V/ashiriKton and Oregon. They come only' 
for summer work and return to their permanent\horae6 when school begins aft^r 
Labor Day* 

Some points we feel should bo made in summWion. UaohinEton berry farmers 
have, in general, larger operations than in OregU, fewer email or part^tiirs ' 
growers. There -werp. probably less ^than 1/3 the ^o^/ors in berries in 197^ than 
there were in 1966,^w^ith perhaps 20^ less total aAreage. , 
' Over 100 million pounds of processed strawberiies in the United States, 
out of our annual consumption of about 250 million Uunda, came in 'from Mexico. 
This is a fact of life, aB also it is a fact that a Wild in Mexico may pick 
.berries all day fof less lhan ^.50. Sanitary conditjlonUnd standards in the 
fields and processing plants in no way measure up to United States Department 
of Agriculture or Pure Food and Drug Standards. \/e also pWnt out that agri- 
cultural w^^go rates in '/ashington State have. been first orWcond of any state 
in the union for the past five years. 

V/e farmers do not really feel the issue raised by prohiWing anyone under 
12 years of ago from working in agriculture is a farm pi;oblera\ Farmers concerned 
with the problem are few in number and will eventuallysurviveV shift to .other " 
crops and stay in business. \/e are resourceful, adaptable people. " The damage 
to the economy and our particular way of life seem obvious howeVer. We feel 
the problem is really more one fSA the thousands of parents and their children, 
the people who work in the proces^ng and distribution industries! and the 
American Consumer, v/e feel that any problems inherent in young pe\ple working 
in. agriculture can be corrected by good legislation and re gulations\ without ^ 
arbitrary prohibitions of erapl9yraent for anyone. f Absolutely no resAonsive 
person in agriculture condones any situation which allow^ employmentUn aeri- 
culture to interfere with young people '6 education regardless of age. 

We rely on the good sense of our friends and neighbors wh^p have wWked 
with UG over the years and the common sense of thf. A:nerican people to ^Pint 
our^ future courae. 
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STATRIENT OF HAROLD ARNESON 

Presented to U, S, Senate Labor Subcoraid.ttee^ 

at its Public Hearing on the Child-XSbor Provisions 

of the Fair^Labor Standards Act « . 
Portland, Oregon 

December 6, 1974 v 

* ■ «> . 

Mr, Chairman, members of the Committee: ' ^ 

name is Harold Ameson. I, along with son Marlin, own and operat^i^ruit 

and Vegetable farm known as Ameson Farm near I^den in Northwester?r^ashington. 

I also represent the grower members ofNthe Whatcom County Growls Association. 

I speak for these growers *as well as myse\f wher^i W JJ?^ are deeply concerned by ^. 
the new amendment which will be effective \n changing^ i way of life in our area 
which has been developed over quite a perio\ of ^fclme. The harvesting pattern in 
our community has become a way of life, manyVohildren now employed in the in-gatherii^Q^ 
of the berry harvest are the children of ^ ihe parents who only a few years ago 'started 
their productive lives after the same fashion. \ These parents, along with the-'jiajor- , 
•ity o£ other parents of this area, are very favbrable to this freedom of opportunity, 
and expressed it qui^te substantially in a surveM taken in 1968 where 52.9^ of those^ 
responding were in favor of children harvesting btrawberried as opposed to 27,Ar% who 
were unfavorable, 



Thos'e who showed/{he deepest concern last spring,! upon hearing ^f this restrictive 
amendment, we;r^tbose fellows and girls' themselvei. We received numerous letters 
and phone c/lls, some quite filled with emotion, l|ecause this privilege of harvest-' 
ing and o^' subsequent paychecks being denied them< I feel they best express them- 
selves aj^d I hereby would like to quote from a letter received — 

I, 

V "On the ma-^er of eige limit for berry picker^, I feel a letter is not 
' ..out of place, I along with many others am against it. I started pick- 
ing berries at the age of 10 and even .though it wasn't much, I was glad 
for -Bhe money. I see no reason why young kids from nearby cities, who 
having nothing to do all suiranci* buV^aybe create trouble, shouldn't be 
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. able to go to the berry fields and make a little money, I think field 
supervision Is quite well organized, if berry growers want kids, why 
not let them? They, even get transportation to and from their homes, 
I urge anyone and everyone who can chajige this ruling to do so before 
next season,'* 

Th^s established way of life is not only benel^icial to the grower who could not 
otherwise obtain sufficient labor and to .the ambitious fellow and*girl, but/ to the 
community as a whole it creates a healthy climate for the entire area, A^' reported 
by Mr, Rainier Ellenbaugh of the Juvenile Probation Department, Whatcom County 
3uperior Court — ' - 

"\Ve have noted on many occasions over many years the advantages that 
accrued to children when summer employment is available. There is a 
significant observable increase of referrals to ihe Whatcom County 
Juvenile Probation Department at those times when good crops of fruit 
qnd vego tables give opportunity for children to work and earn money to 
spend for items they want or need and many of them do not have the inner 
" c<i^trol3 to handle these wants if the possibility to gain them legitim- 
ately is not available. Still another consideration is the old*but 
valid cliche that 'idle hands breed mischief'. In short ""we believe 
the advantages which come to a child through the availability of summer 
employment to far^ ouitv/eigh the re^te possibility of some instances of 
exploitation of children by employers." 
This way of life in our community is being threatened by this present law. Labor 
other than what has been employe^ is not available. Uty son, Marlin and I, along 
with other growers, used to hire some migrants, but -uAb force is rapidly being , / 



absorbed in industry where they enjoy the benefits and security of year-round erajaoy- 

0 / 
ment. Consequently in recent years our camps are only about half filled^ y 
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statistics from our record. , indicate that 34.8? of those respondii* to our advertise- 
nients for help in the harvest are under 12 years of age. T^s, is substantiated in 
p recent report compiled hy the Whatcom County MVisijl*^ the Washington State^. , 
Employinent Security Department which indicated that there' ™s approximately 5,100' 
stra,heny pickers needed and that they were ahl^cfiljr^ to refer 1,900 pickers with 
the law restricting under-12 year olds (they were not perndtted to rdfer 12 year 
olds until the last few da^s prior to harvesti^ AtterThe temporaiy injunction was 
granted-, those under 12 yearEr srSgVvoluntarily nade up the difference and the " 
hariteat— «a3^ucce3Sf®ly completed. 

This younger lahor force who heljjed to harvest these crops are not in competition 
w'ith others Who may need employinent Again, refer to the report hy the Emplc^nt. 
Security Department, "eleven more g^^owers *ith_no referral action hecarse of lack 
ofvpiokers". • , _ „ 

in inclusion may I say, I concemed^hecause the strawheny iodustiy is in danger 
of heing destroyed in , our area. An ind'Ltry we have worked long hours to create - 
"hut we as growers are not llone in our concep>. A way of life is heing threatened. 
*The AiBerican way of individual choice, of parent responsihility, is heing taken 
over hy a law. Of the opportunity of hoth the young and the old to find fulfilment 
in the pursuit of^ personal gain and personal happiness. I thank you. 
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* Senator Hatha w4y. Our next witness is Mr. Jose Garcia, area di- 
rector, migrant education progran^, Washingbdn. and Jose G. Bustos. 

- STATEMEm; OF JOSE GARCIA, /i^EA DIRECTOR, MIGRANT EDUCA- 
^ TION>ROGEAM, WASKLNfTO^ COjffNTY; ACCOMPANIED BY JOSE 
G. BUgTOS, EMPLOYEE, ^REGON^STATE EMPLOYMENT DIVISION 

Mr. Ga«cia. Senator/Mrs. Green, members "of the committee: My 
name is Jose Garcia aiid presently I am employed as the area' director 
of the migrant education program for Washington County. 
• Washington County is very close to the county that we are sitting 
in . now. My concerns^ are that w^ have migrant families coming to 
Washington County every year, aixd they have been here several years 
*and the educational component dofesn't seem to be increasing; In other 
words, the drop-out rate is prettyp.inuch ifhe same & years ago as it is 
today. My thinking here is that we have programs, educational pro- 
grams, totally federally funded for these youngsters, for 8 through 
12. Usually wl%t we get are the 6-year-olds and the ^-year olds, and 
their younger siblings. We have to- provide day care, ptherwise the 
6- and 77year;oIds stay in the ^migrant camj^s to take care pf the 
younger children. Some of the families take them to the fields with 
them. ~ 

What we do offer is a combination of day care as well as an educa- 
tional progr£im. The .peak season is the strawberry season, obviouslyw ^^ 
We have a big influx of families, the youngsters come to ^hpdl. This 

, past summer it was interesting to see that we had a higl enrollment 
in one of our schools— we had two schools this siunmer — fiM when the 
word came out that the 12-year law had been amended.^ur'enrollment 
dropped significantly. In other words, the youn^tej^ were coming to 
V school, but the rumor was spread that the law woijldbe amended;they 

went back to the work in the fields. \ ' ^ I 

' I have statistics to show this and I will send these to you. Senator, 
for the record. \ ' ^ 

My concern is the drop-out rate iiKthe migrant stream. I don't see 
any improvement in this so, therefore, I kind of like the law the way 

\ it is set, being a little philosophical at this point. I studied histpry and 
history shows the same concerns being raised now against the law that 
were raised several years ago for youngsters that worked in the auto' 
mobile factories and als^o in the mines. 

I think picking strawberries is an easy jdb for tfeose youngsters 
whose parents don't put quotas on th§m. Myself I hare a large family, 
nine youngsters. They have all picked strawberries. I usually send 

. them after they are about 12 years old. They still learn the.valiie of a 

, dollar, of earning a living, but I don't think that migrant families 
necessarily d^o>.this; they send the whole family picking, strawy berries 
from the wee\ early hours of the morning. We have a day care center 
and some of the families drop the youngsters at 5 o'clock'ifa the morn- 
ing on the waV to work. We have a choice of picking them up by bus 
or they droFrthem offM our centers. 

I feet {hat the law is a good, law. We jvill have youngsters in school 
and hopefully our drop-out rate will drop by having the opportunity 
to get these youngsters in our schools and to teacfi them. 
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I don't think the farmers would want them to roam through the 
camps and destroy i>roperty. I thinic the i'amilies would send them to 

school, • " * ' ^ X T 

I WrtYited to point this out. As. I said, I (lidn/t havo^ a' statement, 1 

can provide statistics for what I have said. ^ 
Mr. Bustos also wants to say something. )ye uuderstantl we have 
' *a short period of time to make a statement. ^ ^ ^ 

Statement of jose g. bustos, employee, Oregon ^^j^Ie 
employment division ^ ,^ 

Mr. Bustos. My name is Jose Bustos, I am'tlirl&mployee of the Ore- 
ffrfn State Employment Division, For the reccyi'd, I want tO; make it 
pfrfecfly clear I am not representing the Departmpnjt of Lahor in 
this testimony. My opinion iri a personatophiion. I am involved with 
the migrant workers here in various ca|)aclties. One of tl^e^jf is as a 
radio -announcer in a Spanf^h program. Through these means I have 
become acquainted with -the problems, that are faced by migrant^ 
workers. ^ 
° As an educator myself — I am a teacher of foreign languages— I m 
concorned in tlie education of the chiTd. I Imow that tlu^ committee is 
trying to establisli a difference between the migrant child and the local 
child working in the fields. To amend a Federal law which is the law 
of the land, as Jose safd, is also a certain part of history and civics, ^nd 
I Wieve the law shpuld apply to all the people of the land. * * 

I was shocked tliis morniH;iff when Senator P.adcwobd mentioned tbe 
fact that there was going tmbe a difference in the law, distinguishing 
the local, poor disadvantifg^d child and the ,white, Anglo-Saxon, 
middle-class child. This, I think, was not necessary. 

I am a resident of Washington Touuty and this hearinir was brought 
al)out !)y a farmer wlio testified this afternoon, ^Ir. Kellv. I gathered 
jim\i^ statistics yesterday afternoon as to the number of students in 
junior \\\^\\ and liigh .school and in the ^ixtli grade, -which is Vi-year- 
olds. The fi^rure I got was 10,r)i20"in Washinirton. County alone. 

My imsition is tluit, if we are goin'g to break the cycle of the migrant, 
child or tlie migrant family that has been the sole victim of the farm 
labor industrv, it is a necessary tool, this law of the 1'2-year-olds; it is a 
necessarv tool. 

Ropresentative (Ireen made a very good statement and that was that 
we are trying to teach our. children to work and to earn a living. She 

tioned some of the feelings of the Oreirf^nians. that they were nvad 

lu ^ll^l;Jrs^tU)id law. I myself ain mad at the laws that are on the book 
and ncTT imim^mtnited, biit also we must refnember that we are tiying 
to teach our chjldren to resi)ect the law. I would ask the committee to 
further address the farmers and growers^and labor citinp operators, to 
state whether they deduct taxes or social security fronj their employees 
and if they keepVecmls of each employee who is hired by them, 
-4^.4iiPV can substantiate this do^•umen^ation, the/ we can define the 



statemeiit that there wj?s a loss of over $1 million/the loss that would 
have been created had this law not been included in nn injunction. 

I question the sinceritv of the farin industrv in that they are trying 
to teach our cliildnm ffood moral character. This has been the story 
of the farm labor that, as soon as they find n means of finding cheap 
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labor, make a decision, or hiring other people\wbo cannot defend 
/themselves, tliejj \vill do it to the best of theit(elIorts. 

Than^ you very nluch. - , 
Senator HATHA^vUY. 'JPhank you very much. 

Is it your contention that taking the children out for a 4- or 5- week 
period m the summertime 

Mr. GrARCiA., The summer program. Senator, runs for 8 weeks. 

Senator Hathaway* Can 'tat be shifted to come^at a different part 
of the summer ? It is usually a 12- or ;l3-week^ vacation. So if the pick- 
ing stales in June, you'cbuld start the program som^etime in July. 
. or you cdnld run through Sc^pt(?mber when tliey get back to regular 
school. You could make some accommodation after school in the regu- 
lar session to take care of the problem, because most of these children 
are not going to be picking for more than 3. or 4 wcipks. 

Mr. UAftciA. Theyjpick about 4 weeks. Senator^ and they either move 
and go to eastern Oregon or Washington State or California then 
we have ajiolher season which is the <;ucumber season and some of 
... the same families return.; * ^ 

We have a bi^ influx in the beginning days of Jmte^when the straw- 
berry season is m |orce. The faihily stays here for 4 weeks and theii 
tliey move away and return ,in the second week of August. Then they 

Eick cucumbets; until'' gphool startjB. These youngsters are working 
atd, they do have quotas. My Itids do not have quotas, but iii the 
case of rhigrarlt youngstersjthey do have quotas. Th»y have to pro- 
duce. I am not gqjin^' the pai^nts are rude or uncivilized. I am saying 
they are here to work. They are here to nfake-enough money so they 
can survive the rest of the school year, I consider that as'^hurting the 
child. . . ' , 

Mrs. Green. Are you' saying that all children who pick strawberries 
are operating under an imposed quota ?. ' 

Mr. Garcia. I am saying the families are here out of necessity be- 
cause they have to make a living from the fields. They hfi,ve to get as 
much money as they can. ^ « . 

Now, in the case of the local kids 

Mrs. Green. My question to-you is are you trying to tell the Com- 
mittee that all of 'the children who are picking sti^kwberries are work- 
ing under an imposed quota. Is that your statement? 

Mr. Garcia. 1 cannot say this would cover all families, no. I'm saying 
that the youngsters are taken to the field at the same time the families 
go to the field which is very early in the morning. They work longer 
hours than the youngster who goes late to work in school buses and 
•works 3. or 4 hours^nd returns home. In other words, the amount of 
woi'k, the imposition, is grealter. ^ » 

" Senator Hathaway. The parents ?ire imposing upon them ? 

Mr. Garcia. They come to work. Senator, yes. 

Senator Hathaway. They say ^ou have to pitk so much to support 
the family.^ • . . . . 

Mr. Garcia. Yes. The whoje result is we keep this in a yicious cycle. 
UntU-JE^p^s improve, so the adults can make enough Money, we are 
go^^^g to have this over and over again. v ' 

fMrs. Gjreen. I want to state for the record, if I may. Senator 
Hathaway, I have known a lot of teachers who have taken students out 
and I think it should be.abundantly clear that th^ biggest majority of 
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yoi\ngstora who pick strawborrks, whether tl^y are un^er 12, 13, ot* 14, 
,ttro not working on any imposed quota by parents or anybody else. 
Most of the youngstei^ d(<start early in the morning?. I dfan t^cnow 
what you mean by 'Svee hours/' but they start when it is cool. That s 
^h© reason for it. then, if it is a hot day, they quit at 12 noon. So we are 
not talking about some 16- or 18-hour day, but just for u few hours. >' ^ 
They work when it is best for the child, but the vast majority of them, 
and I would be willing to banrk on this, work under no quota at all. In 
fact, a kid can work very hard one day and the next day he goofs off and 
makes $Lk ' j 

Mr. G Jkjia. I have also spbken to some crew leaders, Mrs. Green, and 
they have more hassels with the under-12 children and they see the 
value of it. 

MrSg^iBEEN. What is that ? 
• Mr.i^A^ciAji They have more hassels with the children under 12 
as far as picking. T,he ones I am familiar witli indicate the kids who 
pick the strawberries are the ones over 12. In other words, thc^ younger 
than that will be more playful and they are not really pickmg that 
rfiany strawberries, 

Mi-Sr Grken. You lire saying: the -youngsters under 12 goof off and 
they play, so it isn't any worltf^hat can compare to what you suggested 
earlier* 

Mr. Garcia. No, 

Mrs. Green. You said earfiier that the arguments against this are 
like the arguments agairlst child labor in the%^s and factories. I 
think what you just said is proof that the contraiy is so. They aren't 
compelled to work. Sometimes they work and sometimes they don't. 
\ye are not talkins: about the child labor of 50 yeai-s ago in the sweat 
shops of New York. 

Mr. BrsTAM^NTC, Senator-, may I interject this to the committee so 
they would have another opportunity to look into the record ? * 

The Federal lawsuit that was fileti in Moreno (M-O'T-e'n'0)^v. Ron- 
al^ Tankersley^ a farm grower here from North Plains, will Show to the 
committee the way the families are lured herejfcom Texas hnd other 
parts of the country to come to Oregon in one case. . ' " 

The other case that I would like you to look into is the case of Donna 
and Cliff Cameron, who were charged with trespassing in 1968 by a 
farm labor contractor named Al Luttrell. I don't remember the month, 
October or 'November of 1968. Thgy were two VTSTA's, PederaV^- 
ployees, who tried to assist chil(J who ^\as sick. They tried to go into 
the labor camp to take the child to recrive medical treatment and 
they were put in j^il by the order of Mr, Luttrell. 

I would like to have you check that record, please. 

Mre. Greek. Was^his in strawberry picking? 

Mr. Bi',STos. Yes. These are the families that were brought by these 
farm labor contractors to work in the strawberrv season. This is how 
they are lured. This is for the record again. They encourage large 
families to come and they are told that a familv of eight or nine 
chiklren will make $100 a^dav — not a week, but $100 a dav— thev will 
provide housing, food, shelter, medical attention, and all of this is a 
Jie. . ^ . * * 

. For the record, this furm labor contractor deprives citizens of the 
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conimnnity to coino and visk this labor ramp. Tlfis labor camp is 
(•o!isi(lore(i by uiany of us as labor coiKriit ration cainps. Wliv ? Because 
veil in jails we have the rifjfht to visit, but here you are evicted from 
u» ;j:rower's camp. - ' ; • ' ^ 

Mrs. Greex. Mr. Chairman, I would reallyiike to-see the evidence 
of that. * * 

When was the bracero program in effect ( ' . 

Senator I I.vrii.vw.vY. lOGr), I think. ^ 
. Mi-s. Grkknv W\m\ the bracero program was in effect, there were, 
labor camps and .studies made and the conditions were not what. I 
would like to see. I did not think you could compare the conditions in 
these years with .several years ago. ^ 

Coukl^ I ask, sir, where you came from and how long you have lived 
in Oregon? 

Mr. BusTos. Let me answer^this way. The first time I was familiar- 
ized witli tlie migrant workers' [)roblem was in li)^)8 when I was em- 
ployed by the National Council of Churches to work in Idaho. 

Mi'^. (iretMi, I was horn in ifexico. I am a U.S. citizen by naturaliza- 
otion. When I came and sav^Se conditions of the migrant workers in 
Idaho, I was appalled,! wa^sliocked. 

Mrs. Grkkn. In 1958. ' . 

Mr. BrsTos* 10r)8, 1959, 1960. You mentioned the bracero program. 
That was right after the bracero program. ' 

In Idalio I found Isibor camps that were used in the Second World 
War as concentration labor camps. 

Mi-H. (trkkx. You are from ^^e.\ico. Were the conditions that you 
found in Idaho worse than in Mexico ? ^ ^ 

^Mr. Bi'S'His. >rrs. (ireen, T ^hA I am not in a position to answer your 
question, comparing the conditions in Mexico and Tn the United States, 
the living conditions. ^ * - 

Mrs. Grkkn. I tl,unk it is pertinent to this l>^ca\iRe I hdve been in 
,AIexi(^o, too. ' 

May I rej)eat my question.' Wlmt year did you come to Oregon*? 

^[rs.^BrsTos. I came to Oregon in 19()(). 

Mi*s. GnKKX. I favc* you been here for 8 years ? 

Mr. Br»sT()s. Yes, nni'am. 
0 Mrs. Grkf.x. Have yon been with tliQ Department of Labor? 
'Mr. Bi-.STOi^ r was ertiplo\>d for the AHgrant League in 196*8. 

Mrs. (tkkkn. This is the OEO program. " . ' 

Mr. Bi'sTos. Because I brought out .the conditions in the labor 
camp.s, the [)ractices of the farm labor contractors, this is what I 'am 
saying here, I lost my job. 

Mrs. G^rr:^:S^ I think for the record the Senate Committee should 
^know Huit the migrant labor program in tlk^ Woodbnrn area. Senator 

IIalhawa\> . • 

\Mr. Bt'stos. I»would ,sav in the whole Willamette Valley. 

Mrs. Green. It has been a highly controversial OEO program. I 
think at one time wa:^*fe<e funded, for various reasons? 

But you have l>een in Oregon 8 years ( 

Mr. Br.sT(Ts. Yes. For the record filso, I am here testifying, divorcing 
myself from tlu- Concilio Chicano and from the Valley Migrant 
League and any other organization as \tell. 



Mrs, Gkekn. If you are really concemied about vour compassion and 
your human concern about individual^, why d^id you not work in 
Mexico to improve the conditions there? 

Mr. BuSTOS. Mrs. Green, I first came to this country to learn English. 
. I began to learn English when I was 18 years of age. My first desire 
wasito go back to Mexico to practice what I learned in this country. 
It was during my years of training in the Unifed States thaj^ I was 
hired to work with the National Council of Churches, to work with 
the migrant ministiy. That is wheno I saw there is a lack of people 
working with and helping the Mexican people. That is when I decided 
to stay here. 

Mrs. Green. How long have you been working for the Stpjte De- 
partment of Labor ? 
Mr. BuSTos. Since 1969. 

Mrs. Green. Is it true that the newly-elected commissioner of labor 
is in favor of amending the law to allow children under 12 to pick 
strawberries? 

Mr. BuSTOS. I know Mr. Sfevenson and I know he is young and I 
know hef is the man who is going tb change the view of labor 

Mrs. Green, I would like a response to my question. Is it not true 
that the newly-elected commissioner of labor, Mr. Stevenson, is in 
favor of changing the law ? / 

Mr. BuSTOs. That I am not in a position to answer. / 
• Mrs. Green. Could I ask the other gentleman, how Ipng have you' 
been here with us ? ^ 
^ Mr. Garcia. I havQ been in Oregon since 1967, Mrs. G/een. 

Mrs. Green. Wliere did you come from ? / 

Mr. Garcia. I came from south Texas. I am a citizen of this country. 
I did serve my country in the service. I see a lot or things in Oregon 
that need to be changed and the only way it is /going to be changed 
is to improve the conditions of my people f rom jtjiy ethnic backgtomd. 

Mrs. Green. Let me follow up a question /)f feenator Hathaway's. 
In regard to your mentioning the school arid the dropout rote, is it 
yotir contention thtft children should go to school 12 months^f^ year? 

Mr. Garcia. I like the 12*ir(onth school^ the yeatt^round I think some 
^ of the school districts in Oregon have already started that way. I am 
a strong supporte]' of the idea. yes,/especially where there is a very 
high dropout rate, and we do ha^^e a Mexican-American community. 

Mrs. Green. You are not saying in Oregon the youngsters go' to 
school 12 months a year? /' ^ . , 

Mr. Garcia. Yes,^We do hp;ve some communities where they do go. 
We have two school districts. I believe Canby has 12 months out of 
. the year. • ^ . 

Mrs. Green. But a child goes to school 180 days. 

Mr. Garcia. Yes. * . 

Mrs. Green. There are some youngsters who go^at different times 
of the year but, to the best of my knowledge, there is not a single 
school district in the State, of Orfigm where a particular child goes 
12 months. They choose thosejarfontl^of the year that they want to go. 

I will go back to my questton. Ar^ou saying that you want^children 
t6 go 12 months of the year ? - 

Mr. Garcia. If that is going to help the drog-ont rate, Mrs. Green, 
yes, I would support that. 
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Mrs. Green. Do you think the children and the parents would sup- 
p(M the youngsters going to school for 12 months i Da you think 
educatora would recommend that ? 

Mr. GiVRCiiV: I come from south Texas where they did not have 
strawberries in the summei\ There ^vere no jobs for yoiuigsters under 
12. There were recreational msigiaijl^s provided by the cities. There 
were summer schools provid^for those parents who wanted to send'' 
their children to school, I would say that a lot of parents took ad- 
vantage of that and J think this would be true here in Ortfgon, 

Mrs. Green. But this is a voluntary program ? • 

Mr. Garcia. Yes. 

Mrs. GiiEEN. There is no educational program that requires the 
youngsters to go to school 12 months. % , 

I would emphasize what Senator Hathaway said, your summer 
program could be at a time when the strawberry hai^est is not effect 
and it could be*a voluntary thingi. *' 

Senator HATiiWAY/It could be. \ ' 

Mr. Garcia. Yes, it could be. I don't see the yongsters enrolled in a 
school if that was the case because of the fact they come here to pick 
strawberries anil they dq leave and go to other parts of the Statq or 
another State to work there and you know they have to work wherever 
the work is, sq they come in and pick strawberries and when the straw- 
berry season is over the families do move, so I would not follow the 
rationale of Senator Hathaway in tlje sens^ that the children would 
come here and stay here 3 months and pick 4 weeks and then go to 
school the remainder. I don't ''see that happening at all. No*; if the. 
youngsters were not allowed to work in the field, then they would come 
to schooler they would stay in the camp. This i$ what happens. 

Senator Hathaway. You want to catch them while they are here 
and give them some learning in a hurry. . ' . 

Mr. Garcia. Right. 
' Senator Hathaway. Your statistics show that they get fewer num- 
bers of weeks of education than.children who don't move ? 
Mr. Garcia .'Yes; they move a lot. r o 

Senator Hathaway. Do they get fewer totfil weeks of school h 
Mr. Garcia. Yes. They miss several weeks of school. ^ ' 
Senator Hathaway. Hqw much? ^ 
Mr. Garcia. T would say an average family looses from 1 to 1% 
months during the average school voar. They get into a new school 
district and our program will hel^ them for 1 year. The Federal law 
says we can only sewe those youngst'ers wha have moved withm the^ 
last 12 months. It is not very realistic. The <?hild xioesn't really catch 
up with the settled kid in 12 months, but that is what the law says 
and we have to comply with the law. 

Senator Hathaway. Thank you very much for pointing out the 
particular problem. We will cerfainlv give it consideration. We realize 
migrant children have problems different from. the ones who reside 
here all year. ^ ^- j! 

Oiir last witnesses for the day are Mr. Floyd McGljnn, supervisor ot 
the Oregon State Employment Division, and Mr. Ernest F. La Pabn 
of the Washington State Employment Security Commission. 
Did Mr. Gardner come also? m' ' 
Mr. McGlixn. Xo,-sir» 
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Senator Hathaway. Gontlemen, your entire 
a part of the record at the conclusion of your testimony and, if you wiU 
summ?irize, we would appreciate it very much. 

I understand \>oth of you are in favor of amending the law to allow 
children under 12 to work in the strawberry harvest. 

Se'riatofHlTriAW^^^^ What are the principal factors on whicH.you 
base this? ^ 
StKtEMENT of FLOYD .McGUNN, STIPERVISOE, OREGON STATE 
&LOYMENT DIVJSION^ ACCOMPANIED BY ERNEST ^^J^ PALM, 
WASHINGTON STATE eJiPLOYM^NT SECURITY COMMISSION 

Mr. McGlinn. I am Floyd McGlinn, supervisor of the Oregon State 

Employment Division. u . „^ i^. 

the statistics I have presented to you,. I won't go into them be 
cause they are pretty much in depth. Most of them hav^ been covered 
in one form or another by the other speakers. • . 

Briefly the under 12 prior, to the mjunction which halted the ban 
on the uSder-ia workers'in Oregon, we had.85 youngsters reported as 
of the 15th of June as working. After the inunction on our June 28 
?eport we had 3,960. In this pefiod of time, of course, we were closer 
to our peak strawberry harvest and naturally there would be niore 
to uui pcin. V J, J. jj^g under- 




wSTs o7e S^rpri^m^thods^o^^^^^^^^^^^ the harvest, it is briefly 

° mel ie"JcS&'h the schools, we have always tried to keep 
the age up as high as we could. We concentrate on the sixth mrade and 
-un which woUll.,be roughly 12 years of age and over. In a few cases 
h^erlare some 11-year-ofds i^ that bracket. We found, in going through 
the redstration, and we have a regular registration form for the 
VounSs which is differen.t from the adults, a third of the kids are 
' rtnde? 12 in spite of the fact we do try to concentrate above thaC. 

This would be our concern, how do you replace 4,000 people * • 
Senator Hathaway. Your testimony indicated the wage rate must 
be raised 2.5 percent, doo^ that gibe with your figures to have any 
Jnore^J in the number of adults who would come into the area to tak? 
"thfc place of the children? , • ..u * 

Mr McGlinn. I wouldn't know. I would be purely guessing on that. 
• '^Qde of the things you run into in most areas-^the farm labor camps 
are eoing out very rapidly. For adults to come into some of thoee 
areas, there would have to be housing, That is another thing. Housing 
is going out and not coming in. . „ ' \ 
Mrs. Gkeen. Gould I ask one question ? \ • 

Senator'HATHAWAY. Yes. , x*^ 

Mrs. Green. How many labor camps are there as of now fdf straw- 

'^^mSgGlinjt. That is a really tough one. We operated urfder three , 
different sets of regulations, the SecretalVof Labor s, ObHA s, and 
thfi.State health department's regulations. We currently are trying to 
arriVe at a happy median between State OSHA regulations and get 
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them approvedVnd operating, but, as of now/the EmploTOient Senr- 
ico operates under th§ Secretary of Labor's regulation, whijch has put 
us out of business. ^ . ; - 

To bring people in from out of State, the housing has to meet tlie 
regulations and most housing \yill not meet it, so actually state OSHA 
does do the inspecting but, as was mentronecL this morning, they will 
not do preoccu^ncy inspection. This is just regulations. 

"Mrs. GREEN. 1)0 yoUr know of labor camps in the Multnomah, Wash- 
ington, Clackamas County areas for strawbeny pickers? 

Mr. McGlinn. In Multnomah practically none exist; Washington 
County has some. I was interested in the previous testimony because 
you hp-ve one apple in the barrel that is bad. 

In 1968 I would say there would have been JOO farm labor, camps. 

Mrs. Green. They are almost all gone? 

Mr. McGlinn. No; you have quite a few yet, but I mean you have 
one instance of violation and many, mai^ camps. 
Mrs. Green. la 1968. ' 

Mr. McGlinn. Yes. The same person, we had a complaint on him 
this year and the Bureau of Labor and Federal Wage an^ HOur inves- 
tigated him and the housing wus inspected and approved by the 
county sanitary department. . ^ 

[The prepared statement of Mr. McGlinn with attachments 
follows:] 
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Floyd HcClinn 
Supervisor, 'RMS 
State of Oregon 
EMPLOYMENT DIVISION 
Dcpartuunt i>f Hainan Kcsuiirres 

I. My tcitlnony, aa request^, tonceint. the make-up of L^ie labor force which 
horveots strawberrleH ahii comparnblti cropD that traditionally have utilized 
the »ervlces of children und«r 12 youra of.fige ImCireson. 
^A. Attoched toblti, . Table ^o, U Willamette Valley Strawberry Harvest 
♦ ' EcjploymeViL 117J-197A (pdites 1-1) dcplcta compaiaLlve otaLlstlcs for 

each of the 9 countlej; cohprlslnt? thii Wlllainette V^lley-ar«a and 
* aiysa totalra for the Riven yearo. ^ iii » 

D. Table No. 1 B (Pago ^) V/lUaniPtte Vallt-y Strawberry Acreate and 
' , Employcent, 1970-197^4, coiVi-tino acrtage and enployment trcnd!^^j||^n8 
Jl^f^^dj^n yci.ro. 

C. ^ablc No. 2, Sti;<wberry V'J'*vcot Enipicynent, Table No. 3, Raopberry 
Harvest Envlrytuent and Vubke lio. ^, Pole Dean Harvcf.t Eciplo>TEent 
detail conpurctlvc data oniRrowerr, aCrcapeo and ompiPyraent data in 
these thrpe rropn that trni^iLloncll^t havQ employed chilldrer. under 
12 yearr. of at;e. 

H, I would like to briefly cover stone ot the contents of the attached 

tables, explain tht: platoon system ai used in OreRon and then rospoui to 
questiuna i^roQ the cntmnittec. 

A. Tabic Nq. 1, Page: 1, shows 4otnpa rat ivu da?a on employnirnt in straw- 
^i- berries before (June 15, 19:1^) and after" (June 28, 197^^ the court 

inXvnctlon which halted the ,ban on Oniployment of children under 1? 
years of age. 

1 « 

Still on pace 1» overall employment on June 15 was 11,610 with 85 
under 12 years of age. On Jane 28 the overall employment waa 
31,400 and 3,960 were under \zc 12. These figurei; graphically ^ 

!^.,d<Mons^trati©-.th«--oifee-t- ot '•t4\i8-''l*e*i*«* ' 

group. Some of th« change is! due, of course, to the overall increaiic 
in epiJloympnt as tj^ strawberjry harvest neared its peak. 

B. Pages 2vand 3 give comparative data for June 1973 and June 1972. ^ 

C. Tlie two right-hand columns provide; 

Unemployment data at the time^^of the harvest. It should be^ noted 
unemplo>TLent figures relate to those workers 16 years of age and 
older. Tlie state rate of unentployment was 6.2 percent, the current 
rate is 7.1 percent. | 
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D. The June l«sue of Oregon's Labor Force Trends stated "Normally in 
June the etnploynient of agricultural workers (16 yeara nnd oldefrj 

Increases about 40 percent over the May level. This year the J\ 

I 

Increase in agriculture was only 18*5 percei^t, correspoi^dlngly, 
food and kindred products only Increased 14*8 percent over the 
month, comparod to a nomtal June Increase of nearly a third* Cains 
In wood products were also less than seasonally expected ~- as a 
result^ Orefion's seasonally adjusted unemployment rate rose to 6«2 
percent in June from 6.1 percent In May — well sbove the 5.2 percent 
Of jMne 1973." ./ 

E. Pago A compares strawberry acreage and cmplfayicent data 1970 through 
• 1974. Due to the late crop in 1974, peak harvest?" occurred closer 

to the June 28th report period than the June 15 report. The June 28 
report listed total employment at 31,400, local 28,845 (91.9 percent) 
and migratory at 2.555 (8.1 peccant). \^ 

F. Tables Koo. 2, 3 & 4 give comparative data (1971-1974) on the three 
primary crops utilizing the services of children under 12 years of 
age. The information relates to growers, acreage and employment 

by source and age grotjp. These tables are provided because of interest 
shown in source of workers for harvesL work in stravtberrles and 
comparable crops. 

II. Platoon Syste m. As used in Oregon probably unique to Oregon and Washington. 
It developed from the "day-haul nystem" and the need for more pickers as 
^acreages increased. Rather than mix children wltli adults at Central pick- 
up polntn and lej^ them pretty much on their ov < » in the day-haul 
program, the platdqn Idea provides adult superviLi-^in from pick-up point 
until return. BuQ routes are an established part of the platoon system 
enabling children to be picked up and returned relatively close to their 
homes. Children are thus not required to assemble in conglomerate gathering'^ 
places needed for day-haul centers'. 

A'. Size varies from 30 to 60 workers — average 50 workers. 

Average 6 hours per day — *6 days per week. Paid on piece-j^ate 

basis — 6c to 8c per lb. or 85C to $1.00 per flat (12 halloc\», about 

15 IbB.) X^^ 

B. Leaders are housewiveP, school teachers, school bus dVivera and 
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college students* 

Wages $20 to $33 per day depending on duties — many also drive bus, (pL) 

Platooni3 are l^ecruited and supervioed by platoon leaders, es 

autiists in recruiting Vnd referring workers. Platoon leaders recruit 

from all sourceo wliJle the ES work* through tho schools » prinmrily 

6th grade through Junior high and aimed at the 12 year and older group. ^ 

However, about one-third of those willing to work are under 12 years o£ 

age with ve.ry few under 10 yt.' s of age. 

Many platoons become on-going estabj.ished units with the same leader 
year-a£ter-year. 
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STATCOF URFGOM 

EMPLOYMf NT DlVLSiON 

0(CAM N'«NJ0I human (U S(JUfU ts 



Research and StatLsticd 
Table No. 1 



WILI^AKIFTTF VALLEY STI^AWBERRY HARVEST 
EMPLOYMfNT 



Total Labor Vbrce 
Data'-' y 







June 


i5, 


1974 








County 










By 


Place of Residence 




Employ- 


Under 


% Under Rept'd Acre- 


Unemp. 


Unfcmp. 




ment 


12 yrs 


. 12 


yrs* Short- age 


R&te 


16 yrs. 












ages 




It older 


Linn 


840 


/ 


1.8 


0 


210 


8. 0 


2, 800 


Benton 


430 


5 ( 


1. 2 


0 


108 


6.9 


1, 790 


Lane 


750 


0 




0 


165 


7. 9 


8, 750 


W A fi h i n o n 


6, 105 


65 


ur 


b 


2, 333 






Yamhill , 


'795 


0 


0 


0 


433 


9. 4 




Clack*n\.iH 


250 


0 


0 


. 0 


522 




j 


Multnorrwth 


31& 


0 . 


0 


0 


828 






Marlon h Polk 


2, 125 


0 • 


0 


0 


1, 580 


B.-S ( 


&, 000 


Wlllametle Valley 


Tf/tal n, 610 


85 


0. 7 


0 


6,179 










June 


28, 


1974 








Linn 


I/OID 


80 


7. 9 


0 


215 






Benton 


670 


70 


10. 4 


Finishing 108 






Lane 


800 


lOO(K) 


12. 5 


0 


165 






Wafthingtun 


1 1, 100 


I, 440 


1 3. 0 


200' 


2, 333 


(Same as 


Above) 


Yamhill 


1, 980 


375 


18. 9 


0 


43 3* 






Clackamas 


3,215 


19,5 


6. I 


0 


522 






Multnomah 


5,235 


480 


9. 1 


0 


■ 828 






Marion F*olk 


7, 390 , 


1, 220 , 


16.5 


0 


1, 580 






WlUamettc Valley 


Totam,400 


3, 960 


12.6 


200 


6, 184 







♦Harvest employrnrnt data *Jiown here indicate the level of employment on a single «iate 
of the fiurvey onlywnd do not nece ssa rily . s how either peak or average employment for the 
mionth. Because of the many variables involved, such as weather, c^-op maturity, avail- 
ability of workers and market influence, employment fluctuates continually and at times 

widely. ■ ' 

*> • . 

Labor Force Data- - Uncmpliiyed persons comprise all persons 16 years of age and older 
who did not xSL-ork during the survey week including the I2th of the month. 

4 

(E) No Survey takcn--cmployment estimated 

U Labar Force data for Malt^nomah, Washington, Clackamas and Clark County Washington 
are combined t(. make the Portland Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area ISMSA) total.^ 
The total nu,TnlH*f of unpmpli»y<'d for the Portland SMSA for the June 1974 period was 32,400. 
This rcpreHdnted ti, 2 percent of the total labor forcn. 
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'EMrLOYMOMT DIVISION 

^ \VILI^\MKTT» 



1!* 



Research and" Stati«,tica 
Table No: 1 " ^ " 



val.lf^y-.Vfrawbkrry harvest 

■ V ' " " 

June 15, 1973 



Total Labor Force 
■ Data 1/ , 



ax's 7 '-^^^ 



Linn „ . 

Lane ' 

o 

Marion ^. I 'i>Ik ^ 
Willamette Valley Total 38,505 



Linn 
Benlion 
Lane 
■ Wa«nhinfjti>n 
Yamhill 
Clack.im<ts 
Multiiomah 
Marion t I'dk 

9 

Willatncttp V.illey Total 



Rept'd 

Under %Under Short- Acre- 
12 yfs. 12 yra. ages age 



By Place of Residence 
Unemp. 
Unemp. 16 yra. 
Rate bi. older 



I, 830 . 


270 ' 


14. 8 


0 


234 




25 


3. 1 


0 


116 


965 


305 


31. 6 


0 


300 


17, 105 


2, 100 


U. 3, 


0 


2, 721 


Z, 425 


^555 


22. 9 ' 


KligWt' 


430 


4, 55s 


1, 060 


23. 3 


0 


512 


5, 000 : 


565 


11. 3 


0 


783 


5, 830 


I, 010 


17. 3 


0 . 


I, 528 


38, 505 


5,?90 


15. 3 


iSi. 

0 


6', 624 


■» ■ 


Junt* 


29, 1973 




225 


30(K) 13. 3' 


0 


. 23 4 


200 


25(1' 


) 12. 5 


0 


' 116 


V 

' 0 


0 


0 


0 


300 


4, 365 




14.. 3 


0 


2, 721 


76 


10 


13. 3 


complete -4^0 


475 


60 


12. 6 


finishing 51 2 


2, 915 


165 


5. 7 


)t? 0 


783 


I, 885 


400 


21. 2 


*100 


I, 528 


10» 410 


1,315 


13. 0 


JOO 


6, 624 



6.9 
6.3 
6. 5 

8, 0 



6. 7 



2, yoo 

I, 580 

7, 050 

1, 660 



(Same as Above) 



.Harvest c„„loym-.r. da.. ,lu.wn hor. in,licat. the U-vol of employment on a •'"S'' 
of the survey only ami do not necnarily show ei.h.r peak or-average employment for he 
month. rcL.e of the many variable, involved. ,nch a, weather crop • 
rbllity of worUers and market influence, employment fluctuate, continually and a. fme. 
widely. V 

-Labor Force Data-f^nemployed persona comprise all perann. 16 year, of age and older 
whodH -jiot w-vrk dnrins the sur. wrnU vnrlmiinR the I2th of. the month. 

(E) No Survey ti»kpJ^--employmcnt estimated ^ ^ , 

,..U .a.orrorce data for ^,ult,.omah, Wa.hln.ton, «-^-.Y,::;lfi'rr';a":SM'^> totu^ 
r„ coo„.ned to make '^0. Hortufnd S^.da rd^e^ 
The tol.il number of unemployed for tbe I oruanu 
ThiH ropro'.ented ^ 5 percent of the tota^ labor jorce. 
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STATE Of OR r CON 

EMPLOYMENT DlVlSION^ 

OREGON SIAM. lNI»'tOYMlNT StRVICE 
0£«>AHTMtM «H UtiMAN Mi. >t liU t S 



Research ami Statiatics 
Table No. 1 



wiLi.AME rrr: 



VAULPIY STRAW.BKRRY HARVt^ST 
KMVKOYMKNT ' ' 



June 15, 1972 " 



County 


* 

x - 








Kmploy- 


Under 


% Under 




mynt 


12 yrs 


1 2 yrs. 


Linn 


.2. 670 . 


470 


17. 6 




535 


25 


-1.7 


Lfine 


980 


410 


41. 8 


Washington 


14, 0>90 


1, 890 


13.4 


Yamhill 




' >Q5 


19. 8 


C-lackam^iH 


4, 


9lV. 


21.1 " 


Multnomah 


5, 250 \ 


605 \ 


\ 1 1 . 5 
\3. 1 


Marion h P«,lk 


8,670 ^ 


1, 140 


* 1 

Willamette vAlley Total 


^9, 600 


6, 060 


15^3 



R.ept'd 6 
Shol't- Acrfc- 
agea a^e 



Total Labor Force'. 
Data Vy 



By Place 6»f Residence 



0 
0 

150 
25 
sh^t" 
100 
100 

375 



364 
159 
316 
2, 185 
61 2 
580 
802 



June 

Unemp. 

Rate 

7. 3 
7. 3- 
7. 3 




UneTni*> 
16 yrai 
R: old|r| 

2,;3ao 
1, 760 

7, 500 

1, 60Q * 



6, 500 



6, 940 



June* 1^, 1971 



Linn 


1,525 


no{i-:) 


8. 


5 


0 


628 


8. 3 


2, 550 


Benton 


71 5 


65 


9. 


I 


0 • 


18^ 


6. 8 


1. 600 


Lane 


620 


135 


21. 


8 


0 


398 


8. 0 


7, 700 


Washi ngton 


10, 270 * 


1 , 105 


10. 


8 


0 


3,-158 






Yamhill 


2, 770 " 


400 


14. 


4 


0 

0 


838 




], 730 


Clackamas 


2, 565 


480 . 


18. 


7 


0 


793 






Multnomah 


2, 170 


185 


8. 


5 


0 


763 






M^arion & f*t>lk 


7, 715 


1, 255 

N 


16". 


3 


0 


3, 021 




7. 000 


Willamette Valley 


'otal 28,350 


3.^755 


13. 


2 




9. 780 







'•Harvest employment data shown here indicate the level of empj/iymcnt on a sin|?le date 
of the Burvey only anri d(^ not necessarily show either peak tw^ver age employment for the 
month. BecauHe of the nia ny va riahl es involved, auch asyWoather, crop maturity, avaiU 
ability of workers and market influence, employment f^clfuatea continually and at times • 
widely. ^ 

Labor Force Data- - Unemployed persons comprise all persons ]6 years of age and older 
who did n{>t work (luring. the survey week i ncludi ng ^ht- 12th of the month. 

(E) No Survey taken- -employment estimated - * 

y Labor'Force data for Multnomah. ^W'asHington, Clackamfis and Clark County Washin^tton 
are combined to make the Potf-tland Standard Metrppnlitan Statistical A '■"^ f.SM.SA 



are combined to make the Po**tland Standard Metrppnlitan Statistical Area (SMSA) total. 
The lot.tl jinniber of unemployed for the Portland SM.Si^ for the June 1972 period was 3 1^300 
and f.on for .lum* 1)71. TheHe totali. represented 6,4 percent and 7.2 percent of thei r 

*• Au A ^ I -1 «r M f r^} a 1 1 tKiiff- f n T- r* * -> 
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SenatoTHATiiX\\'AA\^Ir. La Palm. • ' • \ 

STATEMENT Of ERNEST^S, LA' PALM, WASHINGTOlT STATE 
EMPLOYMENT S|CTIRITY , COMMISSION » 

Mr. -La Palm. Thank yoii, Senatoi- Hatha^yay, and Representative 

^nf'trv to be as bi-ief a's I possibly can, I should ment-ion in the 
beginning that I niav be ont> of that raiv niinonty of resident ni the 
Northwest who never picked a strawbei'ry j» his Ute. .1-1 
I have with me f oni Bell'fi-oimy staff, l^as had a consulerab e 
amount of experience over" the. years' dn-ectly with respect to the, 
Operations of the employment security department in the harvesting 

!*WrareYnbmitting for th; record a letter th'at attempts to address a 
-number of ^^^fe-^a^qtiestions^fai^haxe bee n r a is e d tO M^brmu^. 
I will provide a copy of that with a number of attachjnents ort-^i?nt 
information' we thought might be useful with respect to the hai^s 
of strawberries in Washington State. . vi ^t,■ \,,r,r,.;,.n• 

to highlight a couple of points here, as we indicated this morning, 
the survey work we/liave done would indicate about 40 percent of 
the ^-orkers in the strawberry- Jiarvest in .matcom and Skagit 
Counties, our principle area, are under 12 years of age. We should 
add to tliat.the infoi-mation that by and large these dhildren.are about 
50 percent proHuctive.in relation to the older teenage workers, so that 
the elimination of the opportunity of. children under 12 to work may 
mean perhaps, within thi- ballpark,x.a 20 pevcent decrease in 

productivity. . / ■" ' , ^ 1 u 

The unemployment ratel do not seem to be really aitected sub- 
stantially by the uti#zation of children under J,2 m the strawberry 
•harvest. I think we c\i understand that judging from several com- 
ments that, were" madeUoday about the short duration of the straw- 
berry harvest. It is"rea/ly nofe-sufficient to have that kind of an impact. 

Regularly nnem^o/ed industrial works's do not generally work in 
the strawberry harvest. 'I would think, the concern that was raised 
several times today about the effect on wages, the depressing of \yages, 
by the children under 12, to me that seems to be a small trickle in the 
problem against the torrent of the illegal alien and the 5,000 illegal 
aliens we have -in the State of Washington and the effect that? has on 
the agricultural workers. ' ' ' 

I would like to clarify sliglitly the position of the department on it. 
It is not across the boijrd as nn indictment of the law as it i§. We 
certainly agree that legislation is ^tces-sary to protect the interest of 
Vhildren under 12 working in aglrfculture. While the problem' maybe 
far more minimal in. the Northwest States, where it may be very 
small in relation to'TfaTveiitiug strawberries, I don't think it honest 
to 8a\%jt i{i absolutely none.\i.-<tent, the kind <jf problems the law was 
intenVl?li*a deal.with. ' ' 1 ' 1 i -i 

Our experience is that, if ade(i«ate nafeguaids are employed^hil; 
(Iren ID and 11 cah work in harvesting activities such as strawberries 
with little or no risk to their hqalth and well-being. But we underscore 
the point of our safeguards. • t , , , , 

In our attachment we have liste^l a number of things Ave should be 
■ considering in the way of adequate safeguards for young people. 

* - • 
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Seilator Hathaway. Thank you very much. ^ , 

Your figures indicate, as you said, that there arent in the group ^ 
of adults that are unemployed that >iianj:^cfults \Yho would be willing 
to pick strawberries. . i 
Mv. La Palm. N'o. . .n "i r tvt 

Mrs. Green. I \Yas interested in your reference to illegal aliens. My 
ofiice has been doing w.ork on t'his and the estimate now by the depart- 
ment is that tHefe are between 5 and 15 million illegal aliws now in 
the United States. 

Mr. La Paoi. It is certainly a problem tha*t is growing in propor- 
tion every year. This year it wj\g just fantastic, ^ 1 X 
- Mrs. Green. There are thousands here in Oregon. I can get that 
' figurei. I think it is 23,000. J 1 
Senator Hathaway. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. I agree with you that this has hardly any effect. 
Mr^ La Palm. Bv comparison. 

Senator Hathaway. You said there were some abuses. 
.Mr. La Palm. My point is, I dontthink it is fair to say this couldn't 
possibly happen in the.Notfhwe^t States, whkh I gatlrered from some 
of the earlier statements t^iat were made today. mat it wasfionexistent. 
If you take the position that a child 9 years olcl has never Xm^aprob- 
lem by virtue of being in an unsupervised situation in th^ stmvb^ry 
harvest,'that4t nevirnappens, this is just not realistic. V 

We have found that the growers in Washinigto^i have been, by aiM 
large, vei^ cooperative in working with us and kher governmental 
agencies to ensure adequate safeguards are maintained. We think that 
is important. r * \ . 

Senator HATI^AWiVY. By and large you would say th^re is not a prob- 
lem in this regard? 

Mr. La Palm. No, ' 

Senator Hathway. As far as safety and sanitary conditions' and so 
forth are concerno^l? ^ \ 

Mr. La Palj^.-Noj we would say it i,s a minimal problem, but it is 
not absolutely nonexistent either. V. 11' 

Mrs. Green. I think it also ought to be vety clear for th^e ri^rd that 
every member of the Oregon delegation sponsored the regulation 
affirmatively that t^e laws ought to be enforced anld the best possible 
condition^ ought to exist. We are not suggesting we ignore that. 

SenatcTr Hathaway. Thank you very much. ^ 

Before we wind up, I would like to s^y that Congressman Ullman 
and Mr. Day of the Oregon Teamsters Union have submitted state- 
ments which will be made a part of the record. 

t want to thank all of the witnesses for coming and I want to thank 
Congresswomen Green for, her participation." . * 

The record will stay open until the end of the year for anybody 
who wants to submit any additional evidence that might be helpful 
to the committee in mjikmg a complete record. 

At tliis point I order printed tne statements of Mr„ Gilmour for 
Congressman UJlman, the statement of Mr. Day and all statements of 
those who conld not attend and other pertinent material submitted for 
the record. » 

[The material referred to follows :] 



Sonatd Committeo on Labor and Public Wo 1 faro 
Tho Honorable William D. Kathawayj prooiding ^ 
Pionoor court Kouoo 
Portland « Oregon . * ' 

Docortibor 6, 1974 

Mr, Ullman aokod me to extend hio appreciation to tho 
Sonato for holding this hearing in Oregon. He well knows the 
time and effort you.ai^ putting forth in searoh of a solution 
to tho threat to traditional oummer job opportunitijEss for many 
many Oregon familioo , Even though nationally this 'is not a 
major issue, it \fory important in Oregon. The Congressman 
Is ifiost thankful for the Sen<^tor's willingness to make this 
long . journoly' when the time preosures in Washington are most 
demanding. ' f 
^ Let me say that Mr. Ullman supports absolution which will 
ailow Oregon children to continue to have sUnuner employment 



without exploitatieyi. * 

Our office has had numerous communications from i^nterested 
children and their parents. 

It io appropriate for tho Sonata to take the load in 
finding a workal:^lo solivtion. Mr. Ullman A/ill be supporting such 

/ 

a solution iri tho HouAe and has submitted testimony to. the 
general labor subcommittee in the House . 

Statomont submitted for Conc^rossman Al Ullman byt 

I Gaylo Qiimour 

District Administrative Asst. 
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ItATIMlirr or Mtt Political Director 

r 

ffumfi to th« f«n«ti Ubor 8ubco««ltti« . 
■t lt« hibllc iMtlat oa tbi ChUd Ubor ProrliloBi 
of th« F«lr Ubor SUodwrdi kfit, 

YOTtUad, Origoa 
D^cmhn 6, 19;:l4 

0 

C«Dtl«MDI ' 

I. UwUU thit tbi Joint C«mcU of Toautu. Ilo. 37 itrwily lupporti tb. 
o,portm.lt, for" ,o». to work In h„«.tln, th. c«#. In th. vm-.tt. vm., 
pf OtHOO* * , • . 
ThU i»tk aimyi b«« «»*lUbli «Dd li ■ witho4.by irtilch youag P«opli h.iri 
b««> iibli to buy ichool cloth«;r. •ffor^ .o-* ft?^M^,:^u»T^.M^^^ »^y^^^^y 
work «thle wblch- 4*. «a li»ort«nt la our locltsi todajt, . 

AgAln, I would ■pprtclmti tho (Wttii rtcoMuUng that .rMi lAlch h.v« ihovn 
raipooilbUlty In th« u» of chHdr«i mklnc In tha b«rT«itlng of cropi bi Ulowwl 
to contlxuii to do 10 . 

Thank you for th« opportunity to addraii tha Coi»lttaa. 
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•AN fMAMeitC*. CA •■>ai 



:arthy 

: ASSEMBLY 



December 17, 1974 



The Honorable Harrison Williams, Chairman 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
4230 N. Senate Office Building 
Washington, D. C. 20202 

Dear Senator Williams: ^ 

It has recently como to my attention that f^^oj^s J",^ 
-underlay to aLnd tL provisions of the ^^^^abor Standards 
Act, which outlaws the employment of minors in agriculture 
Vender the age o£ 12 years. 

For the last ^5 years,' California law has prohibited 
the emolo^ment of minbts uAder 12 in agriculture except m 

^uat^infon family farms where ^^i^^"? "^^^f o5Sia 
direct supervision of their parents. Although 
liw Would still prevail should these efforts be successful, 
1 am ?ery concerned with the serious implications this 
amondm*nt would hove nationwide. 

Testimony received by the A"<"»Sly ''»^"hiid*labSr 
Committee last year during hearings held on child labor 
regaled that migrant children were b^ng exposed to 
t-T.4r.,.Q harard*; due to heavY machinery and pesticiaes 
wSIch on many occL"ns, Skve resulted in physical injury 

5:.;? In addition, because of the exemptions in 
IS^er"*Uw, ;hese children are often the victims of very 
low wages. 
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The'^Honorable Hmrrison Williamsl 
December 17 » 1974 
Page Two 



By allowing children to compete in the job morket, 
we are contributing to our depressed economy. At » time 
when the national unemployment rate h*5 ri3en to such 
alarming proportions / it is obvious tliat every effort 
shouid be made to make employment opportunities available. - 

I, 

In addition, the employment 'of children seriously 
inhibits the efforts underway to improve the plight <« 
agricultural workers through, the collisctive bargaining 
process. 

Although California produces 201 of the nation's 
agricultural products, we have not found it njcessary to 
employ' minors un4,er.l2 in order to harvest our crops. It 
would' appear that other states would have similar capabilitie 

As a result of our two interim hearings on. child labor*. 
I introduced Assembly Bill 3244 (copy attached) .whiclr 
paAAftd. the. Le gis lature but vas vfetoed by Govern^ Jleag an. 
This legislation would have increasecf the p^ialties for 
violators of child labor laws by imposing civil penalties 
up to $5,000 for the nv>re serious violations. It should 
be noted that agricultural associations throughout 
California did not oppose this legislation because in their 
estimation only a small percentage of California farmers 
are involved in these practices. I am confident that this 
legislation will be enacted into law this year. An analysis 
is enclosed forr your info'rmation. 

It is my hope that the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare will carefully consider the serious implica- 
tions of this proposed amendment. with particular regard to 
the health and safety of children, as well as its effect 
on the nation's economy. 

I shall be pleased to provide the Committee with any 
further information that will assist in their deliberations. 



Qc: Senator iVcob Javits 

Minority Chairman ^ , , ^ ^, . 

Members, Senate COOTiiittee on Labor ana Public Welfare 

Senator Alan Cranston 
Senator John Tunney 




Leo T. McCarthy 



V 
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AB 3241) - CHILD LfiBOR 
Testimony taken by the Assembly Labor Relations Committee 

AT, HEARINGS LAST FALL INDICATED THAT THE PRESENT' CHILD LABOR LAWS 
ARE NOT BEING ADEQUATELY ENFORCED. ThIS IS IN PART DUE TO 
INADEQUATE STAFFING OF THE DIVISION OF LaBOR LaW ENFORCEMENT. ThE 
HEARINGS ALSO DISCLOSED THAT CHILD LABOR OFFENSES WERE FREQUENTLY 
iDISMISSED IN COURT AND THAT WERE IS WHOLESALE DISREGARD OF THESE 
LAWS IN MANY PARTS OF THE STATE. i 

In its amended form. AB 3244 does thte following! 

a) Authorizes the Division of Ubor Law Enforcement to 

CITE violators of CHILD LABOR LAfis WITH CIVIL PeWtIES NOT LESS 
THAN SLOOO AND NOT MORE THArj $5,000 FOR MORE SERIOUS VIOLATIONS ~ . 
(ClASS<(A)" and CIVIL PENALTIES OF NOT LESS THAN $100 AND NOT MORE 
THAN $500 FOR LESSER VIOLAt'iONS (ClASS B) , If THE VIOLATOR DOES. 
HOT PAY THE CIViL PEflALTY THE LabOR COMMISSIONER MAY BRING THE 
MATTER to' A C^URT OF COMPETENT JURISDICTION.^ The COURT THEN ^ • 
RENDERS AN. INDEPENDENT JUDGMENT FOLLOWING A SeVIEW OF ALL THE FACTS 

PRESENTED. The person accused^'also has a rjght to seek relief 

FROM THE COURTS IF HE FEELS HE IS BEING HARRASSED BY THE ADMIfVlS- 
TRATIVE AGENCY^" " ^ 

b) Imposes a responsibility on owners real property 

gfON WHICH MINORS Aftj{^MPLOYED V/HETHER OR NOT THE OWNER I S THE / 
MINOR'S DIRECT EMPLOYER IF SUCH PE^oi KNOWlNGLY PERMITTED THE 
CHILD LABOR VIOLAT.OI^S OR CONTINUATION OF SUCH VIOLATIONS. 
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c) Limits the tpiBER ofWJIs a minor can work in agriculture 

TO 20^ HOURS A WEEK INSTEAD OF ^ HOURS A DAY WHICH WAS IN THE 
PREVIOUS VERSION OF THE BILL. " 1n ADDITION. THE BILL LIMITS THE 
NUMBER OF HOURS A MINOR 16 OR 17 YEAR« OF AGE CAN WORK IN AGRI- 
CULTURE TO 6 HOURS A DAY. fllNORS 1^1 OR 15 YEARS OF AGE CAN WORK 
NO MORE THAN ^ HOURS A DAY. ' ^ 

d) Sec. 1295.1 prohibits mi minor under.the a^e-of 12 to 

ACCOMPANY AM" EMPLOYED PARENT OR GUARDIAN IN AN AGRICULTURAL ZONE 
OF DANGER, ZoNE OF DATJGER IS DEFINED AS BEING: 1) ON 0^ ABOUT 
MOVING equipment; 2) IN OR ABOUT UNPROTECTED CtiEMltALSJ AND 3) 
IN OR about" ANY UNPROTECTED WATER HAZARD. ' . " 

e) Removes ^the requirement that was in a previous version 

OF THE bill that THE EMPLOYER MUST NOTIFY THE WORK PERMIT ISSUING 
authority within 5 BAYS AFTER TERMINATION OF EMPLOYMENT OF THE .. 
MINOR, 

f) Changes the specification of dangerous workin^ conditions 

FOR MINORS UNDER THE AGE OF 16 BY ADDING IN OR ABOUT A GA€oUINE 

STATION. The presence of moving equipment and danger of fire 

PROMPT THIS INCLUSION. ThE DIVISION OF UbOR UW ENFORCEMENT 
already CONSTRUES SERVICE STATIONS AS HAZARDOUS -^UNOER THEIR GENERAL 
AUTHORITY TO DO SO. ThE LANGUAGE IN SeC. 1294 MAkIs THIS SPECIFIC. 
THE RECENT AMENDMENTS HAVE REMOVED THE OBJECTIONS OF THE 

California Farm Bureau. ,the Agricultural Council anp the Western 
Growers Association and they find it now to be a workable piece of 
legislation. 
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AMHNDH) II^ASSEMBLY AUGUST 5, 1974 

AMENDED IN ASSEMBLY iAy 7, 1974 
AMENDED fN ASSEMBLY. APRIL 22, 1974 

CALIFORNIA LEGISLATURE-1973-74 REGOLAR SESSION ^ 

ASSEMBLY JBILL ' No. 3244 



Introduced by Assemblymen McCarthy, McAlister, 
Herman, Alatorre, Bond, Garcia, Montqya, and Foran 



February 26, 1974 



REFERRED TO COMMITTEE ON LABOR RELATIONS 



An act to amend Sections 12359, 12774, 12781; 12782,^12784, 
12786, ^1^789, and 12791 of, and to repeal Sections 12360, and 
12795' of, the Education Code, and to amend Sections 98, 
1294, and 1305 of, and to add Sections 1285, 1286, 1287, 1288, 
1289, 12931, 130T, 1308.5, 1312, and 1399 to, and to repeal 
Sections 1301,J302, 1306, 1310, 1395, and 1397.5 of, the Labor 
Code, relating to the employment of minors. 

LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL'S DIGEST 

AB 3244,' as arnended, McCarthy (Labpr-Rel). Employ- - 
ment of minors. 

Rejvises provisions of Education Code regarding adrninis- 
|ering, and investigating and reporting violations, of specified 
laws which relate tq employment of miribts , and imposes 
specified limitations upon hours of employment of minors in 

agriculture. ' . 

'Establishes system for issuance of citations for violatmg 
child labor laws, and includes provision for imposition of civil 
penalties in designated amounts under such citation system. 
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Prohibits eipploying minors in or about a g&soline service 
station. . v 

Prohibits ; with gpocifiod gxccptiong, minors under 12;. years 
of age from beirig in .or about prcmisoJ vvhoro agricultural 
wotIc » being pcrforxnt^d^ Qnes of danger, as defined. 

Kemoves reqUiremeilt that authority issuing Vork permits 
file certain written reports with Division of Labor Law En- 
forcement and State Board of Education twice yearly. 

Specifies that, with specified exceptions, persons who own 
or conti*ol real property upon which minors are employed 
shall be subject to child labor laws' requirements and civil 
peinalties whether or not such person is minor's employer, if 
minor's employment is for such.persdn's benefit, and*sucl>-^ 
person knowi^^ly permits violation or continuation of viola-^*^ 
tions. ' - . ' ^ 

-Revises provisions with respeqt to the authority of'schpol 
attendance supervisor to enter places of employment to In- 
vestigate violations of child labor laws and requires filing of a 
|pecified neport where good caUse exists to believe that there 
are violations of specified provisipns. Removes requirement 
that division f eport violations of such laws to State Board of 
Education. \ , 

Specifies that provisions shall not limit authority of Attor- 
ney General and district attorneys to bring suit to enforce 
child labor laws; upon t^eir owjn complaint or complaint of 
any person, independently of Director of Ihdustrial Relations. 

^ Makes various related changes.^ ^ 

Vote: majority. Appropriation: no. Fiscal commi^ttee: yes. 
' State-mandated local program: no. ^/ ^ 

The^pepple of the State of California do enact as follows: 

1 Section 1. Section 12359 of the Education Code is 

2 amei^ed to read: 

3 12359<^ The attendance supervisor, who is a full-time 

4 attendance supervisor performinlg no other duties, of any 

5 county, city and county, or school district in which any 

6 place of employment is situated, or the probation officer 

7 of the county, may at any time enter into any such place 

8 of employrpent for the purjpose^of examining permits to 
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I work or to employ of all minors employed in such place 
•2. of employment, or for, the purpose of investigating 
3- violations of the provisions of the Labor Code or -of 

4 Chapter 6 (commencfing with Section 12101), 7 

5 (comrfiencing with Section 1255.1), or 7.5 (commencing 

6 with Section 12765) of Division 9 of the Education €ede 

7 this code. I'kthe attendance supervisor or probation 

8 officer is denilS entrance to such p>ce of employment, 

9 or if any violation of laws relating to tWe education of 
10 qjinors is found to "exist, the attehdaiice supervisor or 

II probation officer shall report the denial of entrance or 

12 the violation to th^^L^^or Commissioner. Such report 

13 shall be made within 48R(j>urs and-shallbe„ in' writing; 

14 setting forth the fact thatA^aS good cause to believe 

15 that such laws are be!mg^iolate.d in such place of 

16 employment and describing the nature of. the violation. 

17 Sec. 2. Section 12360 of the Education Code is 

18 repealed. * . • . - * j 
"19.* Sec. 3. Section 12774 of the Education Code is 

20 amended to read: 

21 12774. Except in homemaking occupations and 

22 approved work .experience education programs, no 

23 employer shall employ a minor under 18 years of age for 
%A more than four hours in any day in which .such minor is 

25 required by l^w to attend school. No employer shall 

26 employ any minor under the age of 18 years in any 

27 agricultural occupation for more than 20 hours in any 

28 schooiweek in which, such minor is required by law to 
29^ attend school Minors 16 and 1 7 years of age shallnotwork 

30 . more than six hours on a day they are required to attend 

3 1 school Minors 14 and 15 years of age shall not wprk li^ore 

32 than four hours on a schoolday. Holidays and days school 

33 is not in session' are not covered by this section. If 

34 evidence is shown to the satisfaction of the person issuing 

35 the permit that the schdolwork or the health of the minor 

36 is being impaired by the employment, the authority 

37 issuing the permit rhay revoke it. * 

38 Sec. 4. Section 127S1 of the Education Code is 

39 amended to read: . , ; 

40 .' 12781. Every owner, tenant, or operator of a farM 
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employing tJiereon a^ag/icultural labor any parent or 
gUHrdian having minor c^xildren in his immediate qare 
laud custody-^hall post at a conspicuous place oh the 
propert]^ or p^ce of erpployment where it may be easily 
read by" those employed, a notice statiiig that minor 
16 ^children are not allowed to work'jupon the premises 

7 unless legally perniifted tcJ do .so by law and unless 

8 perntits to work have been secured by the minor children' 

9 from duly coristftuted auttjorities/AU such notices shal^'be 

10 printed in both the English and Spanish languages, ' ^ 

11 Sec. 5. Section .12782 of the ^ Education ^COde is^ 
'12 amended to^ad: / I 

13 12782. /in order that Children ipay be disciplined an)d 
- 14 f rained^ ^abits of work and industry by their/paren'fe, , 

15 guardians, or other persons 'standing int)^ plade of^ 

16 parents, nothing in this chapter shall rfequire a per mi t^^^ 

17 work to be issued to any minor for reqijjjre a permit to 

18 'employ to^ be issued to the parent or guardian whjgn tpe 

19 work oj intended work to be performec^/by theoninoir is 
^0 for or imder 4he control of his parent of guardian and is 

21 perfprmfed on or in connection with the premises owned, 
\ 22 operated, or controlled by the-' parent or guardian. 
\ 23 Nothing in this secfion sha\\ be, held to affect existing 
1 24 provisions of law which require perrriits'^to work to be 
i 25 issued tofminors employed in manufactuf ing, mercantile, 
>jjfi6 or similar commercial eoiterprises by • their pareats or 
^7 guardians, or to do work which is otherwise forbidden by 
28 SecHon 1294, 1296, or 1308.5 of the Labor Code r . Ail other , 
2& p^^^ of la\^ relating to cofn^lsory .education shfill 



30 T>e effective as to the minor. \ 
U Sec. 6. Season 12784 o 
32 amended to read: ^ 



U Sec. 6. Season 12784 j>f the JEduption Code is 



33 12784. Nothing in this ^apter shall be construed to ' 

34 repe^al or ii¥^y |way modify the provisions of Sections 

35 1296, 1390, 1394, 13&6, and 1397 of the^Ldbor Co'de. 

36 Sec. 7. ,Seqtioir^786 of the E(^at4on 0ode is 

37 amended to read:* ^ ' \ 

38 12786. ' Every person, firm, corporation, or agent or 

39 pfficer of a firiji or corporation, employing miriors under 

40 the age of 18 years shall keep on file all jferi^nts to emplcSf 
M . ^ " , • / to 



1 
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minors under the age of IS years during the term of 
employment. * » , 

Witto five d^ aftef termination ef Ihe chiploynien 
tho pcf mit to employ ohall be seat by the citidtovcr to the 
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werk pCTmtt issuiag authority. ¥he pewftrt shfttt eentetn 
the latcot eerreet address ef the ffoaeir |cno>vn te ^ 
employer; ' 

Sec. 8. SectiorK 12789. of the Education Code is 
amended to read: \ 

1 12789. Permits to work and to employ and certificates" 
of age shall always be open to inspection by-supervisors ' 
of attendance, probation officers, designees of the Labor 
Commissioner, an4 by officers bf the Superintendentx^^ 
Public Instruction. Ev^ permit to work or to employ . 
and every certificate of ' age shrill be subject to ' 
cancellation at any timel!)y the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, thp Labor Commissioner, or by the perSon 
issuing the permit or certificate whenevet any |)erson 
^„ authorized to inspect such permits and certificates fin4s 

20 lhat the conditions for the legal issuance of the permit or 

21 certificate of age do not exist or diAnot exist at the time 

22 the permit or certificate was issued. A permit to Work 

23 shall be revoked by the issuing authority when he is 

24 satisfied that the employment of the minor is impairing 

25 the health or educatiorf of the minor, or that any 

26 provision or condition of the permit is being violated, or 
27. |liat the minor is«performing'work in violation of any 
28 provision of law. - - r 

Stec. 9. Section 12791 of the Educafion Code is 
amended to read: . ' ■ . , 

12791. If upon inspection or investigation a super)Nsor : 
of attendance, probation officer, or officer q^^ the 
^_ Superintendent of Publid Instruction determines that; a, 
34 ^p^soft is in violation of any^statutory provision or rule or 
35' f egulation relating to the employment of minors, he sj^p 

36 report the' violation to the Labor Commissioner.' Such 

37 report shdl be m^e within 48 hours, and shall bfe in 
38' writing, setting forth the fact that he has good cause to 

39 ,lcjelieve that such statutory provision or rule or regulation 

40 is being violated by the person. Upon receipt of the 



31 
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I report of violation, the Labor Commissioner shall make 
2^ an inspection or investigation of the violation and shall 

. 3 take such action as is provided in' Section 1287 of the 

4 Labor Code. 

5 Sec. 10. Section 12795 of the Education Code is 

6 repealed. 

7 Sec. 11. Section 98 of the Labor Code is amended to* 
8^ read: 

9 98. The division may prosecute actions for the 
10 collection of wages, penalties, and demands of persoiis 

II who, in the judgment of the Labor Commissioner are 

12 financially unable to employ counsel, in cases in which 

13 the Labor Commissioner believes such claims arie valid 

14 and enforceable. ^ 

15 The division may also prosecute actions for the return 

16 of workmen's tools which are in the illegal possession of 

17 another person. 

18 The division may also prosecute actions for civil 

19 penalties determined to be due under the provisions, of 

20 Section 1285. 

21 Sec.^ 12e Sect;ion 1285 is added to Article 2 of Chapter 

22 2 of Part 4 of Division 2 of the Labor Code, to read: " 

23 1285. It is the intent of t\ie Legislature in enacting 

24 Sections 1286 to 1289, inclusive, to establish a citation 

25 system for the imposition of prompt and effective civil 

26 sanctions agaihst violators of the laws and regulations of 

27 this state' relating to the employment of minors. The civil 
28. penalties provided for in this article are in addition to any 

29 other penalty provided by law. 

30 Sec. 13. Section 1286 is added to Article 2 of Chapter 

31 of Part 4 of Division 2 of the Labor Code, to read: 

32 1286. As used in this article: 

33 , (a; "Director* *^eans the Director of Industrial 

34 Relations or his designee. 

. ^^3§,^(b) "Department** means the Dejpartment of 
mdustrial Relafl|)ns. 

37 (c) "Minor'* means any person under the age of 18 

38 -years ^ who is required to attend school under the 
j^^ 39 provisions of Chapter 6 (commencing with Section 

40 12101) and Chapter'7 (commencing with Section 12551) 
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1, of Division 9 of the Education Code. 

2 (d) "Labor Commissioner" means the Chief of the . 

3 Division of Labor Law Enforcement, .his deputies or 

4 agents, who shall have the authority to conduct informal 
S^hearings arid determine the amount of ci^^il penalties in 

6 accordancfiasth the provisions of this article. 

7 I SfiC. 14. Section 1287 i&added to Article 2 of Chapter 

8 Part 4 of Division 2 of the Labof Code, to read: 

9 1287. If upon inspection or investigation the director 

10 determines that a person is in violation bf any statutory 

11 <>pro vision or rule or regulation relating to the 

12 employment of minors, he may^issue a citation to the 

13 person in violation. The citation may be served 

14 personally or by registered mail in accordance with 

15 subdivision (c) of Section 1 1505 of the Governirient Code, 

16 Each citation shall be in writing and shall describe thfe 

17 nature of the . violation, including reference to the 

18 statutory provisions; rule, or regulation alleged to. have 

19 been violated. ^ ■ 

20 Sec. 15. Section 1288 is adHed to Article 2 of Chapter • 

21 2 of Pai-t 4 of Division 2 of the Labor Code, t6 jead: 

22 1288. Citations issued pursuant to this article sh^ll be 

23 classified according to the nature of th^ violation, and - 
^ shall indicate the classification on the face thereof, as 

25 follows: ■ • , . 

26 (a) Class ".A" violations are violations of Segtion 1292, 

27 1293, -1294, 1308, 1391, or 1392, and such bthpr violations 

28 which the director determines present an imminent 

29 - danger to minor employees or a subs'tantial probability 

30 that death or serious physical harm would result 

31 therefrom. A physical condition or one or more practices,, 
32. means, methods, or operations in use in a plate^o^ 
33 employment may constitute such a violation. A class "A" 
3'4 violation is subject to a civil penalty in an amount not less 

35 than one thousand dollars ($1,000) and not exceeding five 

36 thousand dollars ($5,000) for each and every violation. 

37 Willful or repeated violations shall receive higher civil 
""38 penalties than those imposed for comparable nonwillful ' 

39 or first violations. ^ 

40 (b) Class "B" violations are violations of Section 1299 

r ' , 207 
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^ 1 or 1308.5, and such other violations which the director 

2 determines have ar direct or immediate relationship tp 

3 the health, safety, or security of minot employees, cSher 

4 than class "A" violations. A class "B" violation is^subject 

5 Jo a civil penalty in an amount not less than one hundxed 

6 dollars ($100) and not exceeding five hundred dollars 

7 ($500) for each and every violation. Willful or repeated 

8 violations shall receive higher civil penalties than those 

9 imposed for comparable nonwillful or^first violations. / ' i 

10 'Sl^C. 16. SeQhon 1289 is added to Article-^ of Chapter 

11 2 of Part 4 of Division 2 of the Labor Code, to read: » 

12 1289. (a) If a person desires to contest a citatibti or 

13 the proposed assessment of a civil penalty therefor, he. 

14 shall within four business days after servicfe of the citation^ 

15 notify the office of the Labor CcAQimissioner which 

16 appears on the citation of his request for an informal r , 

17 hearing. The Labor Commissioner or his deputy o^ agent 

18 shall, within 10 day^ hold a hearing at tjie conclusion of 

19^ whicH the citation or proposed assessment of fi civil • • 

20 penalty^shall be affirmed, modified, o^ dismissed; If the 

21 person receiving the citation does not, request a^ hearing 

22 with the Labor Commissioner within the pripscribed 
. » 23 time, the proposed civil penalty shall be deemed a final 

24 order oC the ^rector and shall not be subject to further 
\ 25 admini§tr^tiv^ review. ! The Labor Commissioner's 
^6 determination after the conclusion of the hearing shall"Bte 

27 deemed the final order 'of the director andj shall not be 

28 subject to further administrative review. /[ 

29 (b) A person to whom a citation has been issued, shall, 

30 in lieu of contesting a^ citation pursuant to thi§< section, 

31 transmit to the office of tl^ Labor Commissioner 

32 'de^nated on the citation the amount specified for the 
0 33 violation within fonr businel^ays alFter fesuahce of the 

34 citation/ ^ / - ' ^ ;^ :iV 

35 (c) The- Labor Commissioner shall prdmptljy take all 
. 36 appropriate action to enforce the citation and repover the 

37 civil penalty prescribed thereon or found to be due after 

38 a hearing. The Labor Comipissioner may maintain an 

39 action in any court of competent jurisdiptiqn to recover 

40 the amount of civil penalties found tp be due. 

ERIC • ^^03 
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1 'Sec. 17." Section 1293.1 is added to the Labpr Code, to 

2 read: ' ' 

3 1293.1. Except as provided in this section and in ' 

4 subdivision (b) of Section 1394, no minor under the age 

5 of 12 years shall be permitted in or about the premises 

6 where agricultural work is being performed. 

7 Mwtefs mder the age ef ig yeftfs sftfty be pcrmittod m 

8 ©f about the prcmigoa where agi^icultural wefk is being 

9 pcfformcd provided thjEtfe ttiolr prc9onco is confined te a« 

10 ' ftrea whieh satisfies ^ ©f tfee following Qonditiono ! 

11 ■4ft> S uch area miiot be trtifee^ eft a cdntinuoua baoio (et 
'12- recreational "er educational purposes with rcapoct te 

13 mffie*s under the age ©f ifi years wheft cmploycco' 

14 children are prcacnt e» the prcmiaoa. 

15 ; area mu a t^ be elearly idcnjtificd and dcaignatcd 

16 fer sueh purpoaoa. 

17 .•(€)■ TSfe area fee located sueh that it is ftet within 

18 .the geae ef dai'iger ef «ay activitica betftg performed eft 

19 the premises; 

20 -i^ ¥here fttast be a€hait supervision ef sufeh area at aH 

21 times when any ftftfte? under the age ef ifi years is 

22 prcacnt. 

23 ' Ng minor under the age of 12 years may he employed 

24 or permitted to wcfjrk, or accompany or be permitted to 

25 accompany an employed parent or guardian, in an 

26 agricultural zpne of danger As used -in this section, 

27 "agricultural zone of danger" means any or all of the 

28 following: (1) on or afjout moving equipment; (2j in or 

29 about unprotected chemicals;. (3) in or about any 

30 unprotected water hazard. The' Department of Industrial 

31 Relations may, after hearing, determine other hazards 
^ 32 that constitute an agricultural zone of danger 

33 Sec. 18. Section 1294 of the Labor Code is^amended 
34" to read: , , „ , 

35 1294. No minor under the age" of 16 years shall be 

36 employed or permitted to work in any capacity: 

37 (a) Upon any railroad, whether steam, electric, or 

38 hydraulic. - ' . 

39 (b) Upon any vessel or boat engaged in navigation or 

40 commerce within^rfie-iurisdiction of this state. 

2'J9 
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1 Jc) In, about, or in ^QCjnnectipn with any processes in 

2 which dangerous or pdJsonous acids are used, in the 

3 manufacture or packing of paints, colors, white or red 

4 lead, or in soldejring. 

5 ^ (d) In occupations causing dust in injurious quantities, 

6 ill the manufacture or use»of dangerous or poisonous dyes, 

7 in the manufacture or preparation of compositions with 

8 dangerous or poisohous gljf^es, or in the manufacture or 

9 use of compositions of lye in \yhich the quantity thereof 
10 is injurious to health. : ' * 

' 11 (e) On scaffolding, in heavy work in the building 

12 trades, in any tunnel or excavation, or in, about or m 

13 connection with any mine, coal breaker, coke oven or 

14 quatry. 

15 (f) 'In- assorting, manufacturing or packing tobacco. 

16 (g) In operating any automobile, motor car or truck. 

17 (h) in any bowling alley, or pool qr billiard room. . 

18 '(i)-In or about a gasoline service station. 

19 (j) In any occupation dangerous to. the life or limb, or 

20 injurious to the health of morals of such minor. 

21 Sec. 19. Section 1301 of the Labor Code is repealed. 

22 Sec. 20. Section- 1301 is added to the Labor Code, to 

23 read: , ^ .^ ' 

24 ' 130^. The provisions of this article concerning the 

25 employment of • minors, and the civil penalties for 

26 violations of such provisions, ,sfiall be fully applicable to 

27 every person who owns or controls the real property i 

28 upon which a minor is employed, whether or not such , 

29 person is the minor's employer, if the mmors 

30 employment is for the benefit of such person, and such 

31 person has knowingly permitted the violation or 

32 continuation of such violations. 

33 The posting^of a notice pursuant to Section 12781 of the 

34 Education Code shall not operate to exempt any person 

35 from the provisions of this article. 

^6 Sec/ 21. Section 1302 of the Labor Code is amended 

37 to read: 

38 1302. The attendance supervisor, who is a full-tinie 

39 attendance supervisor performing no ofhej duties, of any 

40 county, city and county, or school district in which any 
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place of employment is situated, or the probation officer , 
of such county, may at any time, enter such place, of 
employment for the purpose of examining pernxits to^ 
worl|or to employ of all minors employed ^ suc^ place . 
of ^ployment, or for tbe purpose of investigating 
violations of the provision's of this article or of Chapter 6 • 
^cor^imencing with Section 12101) , 7 (commencing with i 
jtlon 12551) ,' or 7.5 (commencing with Sectipn 12765) ' 
of division 9 of the Education GdRie. If an attendance 
sup^yisor or probation officer is denied entrance to such 
place ofsemployment, or if any -violations of laws r^^ting 
to the employment of minors are found to exist;,: the 
attendance supervisor- or probation officer shall report 
the denial of entrance or the violation to the Labor 
Commissioner. Such report shall be made withip 4,8 hours 
and shall be in writing, setting forth the fact that he has 
good cause to believe that such laws are being violated in 
such place of eniployment, and describing the nature (if 
the violation. " j j 

Sec. 22. Section 1305 of the Labor Code is tended 

to read: , , n u 

1305. Any fine collect^ under this article shall be 
paid into the State Treasui-y and credited to the General 
Fund. ' 
Sec. 23. Section 1306 of the Labor Code is repealed. 
Sec. 24. Section 1308.5 is added to the Labor Code, to 
"•read: 

1308.5. (a) This section, with the excepljon pf 
paragraph .(4) of this subdivision, shall apply to all minors 
under the age of 16 years. The written consent of the 
Labor Commissioner is required for any minor, not 
32^ otherwise exempted by this chaptqr, for a^i^^of the 
33 following: 

(1) The employment of any minor, in the presentation 
of any drama, legitimate play, or in any ifadio 
broadcasting, or television studio. 

(2) The employment of any minor 12 years of age or 
over in any other performance, ♦ concert, or 
entertainment. - ■ u * 

(3) The appearance of any minor over the age of eight 
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1 years in any performance, concert, or entertainfnent 

2 during the public school vacation. ^ 

3 (4) Allowing any minor between the ages of 8 ano^lS 

4 years, who is by any law of this states permitted to be 

5 epiployed as an adtor, actress, or performer in a theatl^,^ 

6 motion picture studio, radio broadcasting studip, o; 

7 television studio, before 10:00 o'clock p.m., in the 

8 presentation of a performance, play, or drama continuing-^' 

9 from an earlier hour until after 10:00 o'clock, to continue 

10 his part in such presentation between ^the hours oT 10:00 

11 and 12:00 p.m. / 

12 (5) The appearance , of any minor in any 

13 entOTtainment which is noncomniejc^al in nature. 

14 (6) The employment of ain^y minor artist ip the making 

15 of phonograph recDrd|ng$. 

16 ^^(7) The employment of any minor as an advertising or 

17 photographic model. 

18 (8) The employment or appearance of any minor 

19 pursuaiit to a contract approved by the superior court 
2d under the provisions of Section 36 of the Civil Code. 

21 (b) -Any person, or the agent, manage!-, 

22 superintendent or^ofiKcer thereof, employing ei^er 
23- directly or indirectly through third persons, or any parent 

24 or guardian of a minor who employs, or permits any 

25 minor to be employed in violation of any of>the provisions 

26 of this section is guilty of a misdemeanor. Failure to 

27 produce the written consent from „ the Labor 

28 Commissioner is prima facie evidence of the illegal 

29 employment of any minor whose written consent is not 

30 produced. * 

31 Sec. 25. * Section 1310 of the Labor Code is repealed. 
_ 32 . Sec. 26. Section 1312 is added to the Labor Code, to 

33 read: 

I 34 1312. Nothing in this article shall limit thef authority of 
35 the Attorney General or the district attorney of any 
36h county, either upon their own complaint or the 

37 complaint of any person acting for himself or the general 

38 .public, to prosecute actions, either civil or criminal, for 

39 eolations of this .article, or to enforce the provisions 

40 'thereof independently an^ without specific direction of 

ERIC 212 
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1 the director. ' ^ 

> 2 Sec. 27. Section 1395 of the Labor Code is repealed. 

3 o Sec. 28. Section 1397.5 of the Labor Code is repealed. 

4 * Sec. '29. Section 1399 is added to the Labor Code, to 

5 read: ^ 

6 1399. Nothing in this article shall limit the authority of 

7 the Attorney General, or the district attorney of any 

8 county, eithfer upon ' their own complaint or the 

9 complaint of any person acting for himself or the general 

10 public, to prosecute actions, either civil pr criminal, for 

11 violations of this article, or to enforce the provisions 

12 thereof independently and without specific direction of 

13 the director. 
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Senator Hathaway. Thank you very much. 
* the hearing is adjourned. * * .1 in 

* [Whereupon, at 4 :15 p.m,,*the hearing was adjourned.] 
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